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ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1846. 


SEPTEMBER, 1866. 


ART, I.—PROGRESS OF AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


PART IV.—OUR COMMERCE FROM THE ADOPTION OF THE FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION UNTIL THE WAR OF 18i2. 


THE article which we have undertaken under this caption 
is likely to run through many numbers of the Review, and 
will increase in interest and in value as we advance. The 
subject is almost without limit, and the means of illustration 
are as ample. Our previous labors in the same field will aid 
us greatly, and we have, in addition, provided ourselves with a 
complete set of public documents from the earliest times, in 
addition to the valuable publications of Mr. Seybert, Mr. Pit- 
kins and others. Comparative notes and tables will be added, 
showing the commerce of foreign countries in their relations 
to our own, for which.our material is equally ample. 

We have spoken of the great prostration of trade under 
the Articles of Confederation, the first form of goverrtiment 
adopted after the Revolution—of the rivalry between the States, 
and the absence of any controlling power; of the jealousies 
and restrictions interposed by foreign powers, and of the almost 
desperate condition of the national finances. In such a crisis, 
the attention of thinking men and patriots in all parts of the 
country was aroused, and there was perhaps nothing which 
contributed so much in urging the States into a general con- 
vention, and into the adoption of .a constitutional government 
and Union, calculated to preserve their liberties, their fortunes, 
and their fame in all the future. One of the first grants of 
power conceded to Congress under this Constitution was that 
of “regulating commerce with foreign nations, among the sev- 
eral States, and with the Indians.”* 


* Referring to the state of things which existed under the Articles of Federation, an able 
writer observes: “Interfering regulations of trade and interfering claims of territory were 
dissolving the attachments and the sense of the common interest which had cemented and 
sustained the Union during the arduous struggles of the Revolution. Symptoms of distress 
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“ No more,” said a memorial from Charleston, on the adop- 
tion of this Constitution, “ no more shall we lament our trade, 
almost wholly in the possession of foreigners, our vessels 
excluded from the ports of some nations and fettered with 
restrictions in others; our materials, the produce of our 
country, which should be retained for our own use, exported 
and increasing the maritime consequence of other powers.”* 
With this memorial before them, and others of a similar char- 
acter, Congress, at its first session, appointed a committee to 
report upon “the expediency of increasing the duty upon 
foreign tonnage, carrying American produce to places in 
America not admitting American ve! and to frame a bill 
placing the same restraints upon the zommerce of foreign 
American States that they place upon us,” 

By the report of Alexander Hamilton, in 1790, it appears 
that the total tonnage of the United States, at that time, was 
as follows: 





American vessels in foreign trade . . 363,093 tons, 

Coasters above twenty tons. . . 118,181 “ 

re ar 26,252 “ —502,526 ton 

Total foreign tonnage . oe See 262,913 “ 

United Statesand British. . . . . ..... 31s“ 

United States and other foreign . . . . . 1... 338 “ 
_ ee site) OOoeee.” 


The earliest tariff, which was adopted under the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, was specific and ad valorem, and 
discriminated ten per cent. in favor of trade conducted by our 
own shipping. In this measure, we but imitated the naviga- 
tion acts of European States, by means of which it has been 
supposed the enormous maritime consequence of some. of 
them was principally secured. As to the policy of sach re- 
strictive measures, we shall not pause to argue a point in political 
economy so long mooted atrong writers of the greatest ability. 
The jealousies of nations have gone and still go very far. 
Even the philosophical Voltaire thought tkat nations could 
not advance in prosperity, otherwise than to the detriment of 
other nations. England long imposed the most onerous re- 
strictions upon the commerce of other powers, and her ad- 
vances in consequence, or notwithstanding, have been -un- 
precedented. Her tonnage, when she commenced this system, 
was less than that of the Uhited States at the time of the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. 


and marks of humiliation were rapidly accumulating. The finances of the nation were 
annihilated. In short, touse the language of the authors of the Federalist, each state, yield- 
ing to the voice of immediate interest or convenience, successively withdrew its support from 
the Confederation, till the frail and tottering edifice was ready to fall upon our heads, and to 
crush us beneath its rains. Most of the federal constitutions of the world have degenerated 
or perished in the same way. and by the same moans."—Kenr, Vol. 1, p. 217. 

* American State Papers, 1789. 
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There was one department of our maritime indusiry which 
demanded the earliest attention of government, and we think 
its general interest will be a sufficient apology for such space 
as we may allot to its consideration—THE FISHERIES. 

Mr. Jefferson, in 1791, then Secretary of State, furnished 
an admirable report upon the subject, which we proceed to 
analyze. 

As early as 1520 there were fifty ships upon the Newfound- 
land coasts at one time, prosecuting the cod fisheries. In 1577 
the French had 150 vessels there, the Spaniards 100, the 
Portuguese 50, and the English 15. The French fisheries 
began early to decline, In 1768 the Americans took but little 
less than the English, and the French took the least of all. 
In 1789 England obtained double the quantity of both 
America and France combined. During the Revolution the 
American fisheries were almost entirely abandoned, and Mr. 
Jefferson left it to the wisdom of Congress to decide whether 
they should not be restored, by opposing prohibitions to pro- 
hibitions, and high duties to high duties, on the fish of other 
nations. i 

The whale fishery was —- by the Biscayans as early 
as the fifteenth century. The British began its encouragement 
in 1672 by bounties. The Americans opened their enterprises 
in 1715. They succeeded early in the discovery, in the South- 
ern Seas, of the spermaceti whale, which they attacked instead 
of the Greenland, hitherto known to navigators. In 1771 we 
had 204 whalers. During the war, England held out the 
largest bounties to the trade, and so irresistible were these in 
the depressed condition of our fishermen, that it is said many 
of them were on the eve of removing to Halifax, to prosecute 
the business there, and were only pm by a letter from 
Lafayette, declaring that France would abate her duties upon 
oil. The little island of Nantucket is the great heart of these 
fisheries. ‘‘ A sand-bar,” said Mr. Jeffersun, “ fifteen miles 
long and three broad, capable by its agriculture of maintain- 
ing twenty families, employed in these fisheries, before the 
Revolution, between 5 and 6,000 men and boys, and contained 
in its only harbor 140 vessels. In agriculture, then, the 
have no resource, and if their fisheries cannot be pursue 
from their own habitations, it is natural they should seek 
others from which it can be followed, and principally those 
where they will find a sameness of language, religion, laws, 
habits, and kindred.” 

In 1803 Mr, Huger stated to Congress, in his report, that it 
would seem the cod fisheries had gained ground since the 
Revolution, but that the whale fisberies, on the contrary, have 
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been, for some time past, on the decline. The war of 1812 
was most disastrous to the fishermen, but they soon after re- 
covered their prosperity, and on the first of January, 1844, 
we had 644 vessels engaged at sea, of the value, including 
eatchings, of $27,784,000. On the first of January, 1846, 
there were 680 ships, 34 brigs, 21 schooners, and 1 sloop; 
tonnage, 233,149; manned by about 20,000 seamen and 
officers, consuming over three million dollars annually of 
American produce. The proceeds of whale fisheries were 
$9,000,000 per annum, of which only $2,000,000 were re- 
exported. 
In 1844 Mr. Grinnell stated in Congress : 

This fleet of whaling ships is larger than ever pursued the business before. 
Commercial history furnishes no account of any parallel. The voyages of thore 
engaged in the sperm fishery average three and a half years; they search every 
sea, and often cruise three or four months with a man at each mast-head on the 
look-out, without the cheering sight of a whale. They are hardy, honest and 


patriotic, and will, as they did in the last war, stand by their country when in 
danger ; they will man our ships, and fight our battles on the ocean. 


Mr. Clayton remarked in 1846: 


We have at this time a commerce of 2,417,900 tons of shipping ; England has 
2,420,000 tons ; so that we are nearly, nay, it is my opinion, we are completely 
on a par with her. I doubt, sir, whether England has a greater commercial 
marine, or greater interests to protect. We have more than 700 whale ships in 
the Pacific, an extensive Indian commerce, and a great and daily growing 
commerce with China,* 


But we have been anticipating other divisions of the sub- 
ject, led on by the interest which is so readily excited here. 
At the close of the last century there were many causes which 
tended to add a vast importance to the commerce of the 
United States. For severa] year's this commerce enjoyed un- 
paralleled, and almost unmeasured prosperity. Scarcely ad- 
mitted into the family of nations, we found the whole civilized 
world engaged in the fiercest and most sanguinary conflict. 
A wise at indeed “ masterly” neutrality was of course the 
true policy of the country. The eee trade of the world 
fell at once into our hands. We supplied the mother coun- 
itries with the products of their own colonies. The East and 
West Indies alike were opened to our shipping. Their rich 
products filled our warehouses, supplying consumption and re- 
export. Prosperity such as this, however, was fated to be 
‘brief. The conflicting powers sacrificed everything to their 
mutual hatred, and minded little the rights of a nation they 
had not even learned to respect. Protestation ended in war, 
amd the rights of our hardy sailors were established forever 


* Brown's Whaling Cruise and Hist. Whale Fishery, 1846, p, 539, 
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on every sea. With the return of peace in Europe, the carry- 
ing trade departed rapidly from us. 

n 1791 the king and council of England admitted American 
unmanufactured goods, except fish, oil, blubber, whale fins, 
certain naval stores, ete., into Britain, at the same duties with 
British American produce. The treaty of commerce of 1794 
between the two governments was a reciprocity one, both 
parties binding themselves to impose no greater restrictions 
upon each other than they imposed upon others. This treaty 
regulated our East India commerce, then newly opened, and 
promising great extension. 

From 1790 until 1797 Pennsylvania continued largely the 
greatest exporter in the Union. In 1791 South Carolina 
occupied the third rank. In 1791 New York, for the first 
time, took a leading position, which she ever after maintained. 
The first exports of Tennessee and Mississippi date from 1801, 
those of Kentucky and Indiana from 1802, of Michigan 1808, 
Orleans Territory 1804, and Ohio 1806. This we shall see 
more particularly hereafter. It is sufficient now to indulge 
the reflections which the facts before us so naturally awaken. 
Mysterious have been the changes. Old age and premature 
decay have fallen upon cities once famous for their trade ; and 
quays, where the flags of all nations floated, have come at last 
to be comparatively deserted. We look around, and there 
have started up others like mature creations, full of vigor and 
stalwart even in their infancy. How hardly can reason realize 
that these wondrous changes are not all the pictures of a fertile 
imagination! Where is placed Virginia now, that mother of 
States, who in 1769 exported to foreign lands four times as 
much as New York; and where is Carolina, the land of the 
“‘Rutledges, the Pinckneys, and the Sumters,” whose ex- 
ports at the same time doubled those of New York and Penn- 
sylvania together, and were equal to five times those of all 
New England !* If trade grow to colossal stature, its proud 
—— the poet truly admonishes us, hastens also to swift 

ecay. 

The difficulties which beset our commerce, in the early part 
of the present century, when the rival hostile powers of 
Kurope, jealous of our prosperous neutrality, strained every 
nerve to involve us in their disputes, will be called to mind 
by every one familiar with history. We were made the 
victims of the policy and arts of these nations, and even as 
early as 1793, their depredations upon our commerce were 
considerable. In five months alone of that year, it was stated 


* Seo Report of the Southern Commercial Convention, 1889. 
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in the House of Peers, that siz huntlred American vessels were 
seized or detained in British ports for alleged violations of 
orders, aud decrees claimed as rights under the law of nations. 
These aggressions were long and extensively practiced, as the 
following table will exhibit. 


SEIZURES OF AMERICAN VESSELS FROM 1808 To 1812. 


By the British .. NOE Ba, ath bay eee - 917 
By the French . : é ‘ : ‘ ‘ : ° 558 
By the Neapolitans . : ‘ : ‘ ° , ‘ . 47 
By the Danish Tribunal . .... fie 9 . . 70 

Total vessels. ‘ , . : ‘ : . 1,592 


And this, too, at a time when we were at peace with all the 
nations on earth.* Indemnity for such spoliations was the 
subject of numerous treaties; among others, that of England 
in 1794, France 1803, and Spain in the Florida treaty of 1819. 
But the whole period, so interesting in our annals, deserves a 
minute survey. 

On the conquest of Prussia in 1806, Bonaparte conceived 
the idea of crushing the maritime power of Britain, by pro- 
hibiting all the world, in his famous Berlin Decree, from con- 
ducting any trade with her or her numerous dependencies. 
The retaliatory British Orders in Council followed at once, and 
all countries in the world, connected in any way with France, 
or opposed to England, were declared to be under precisely 
the same restraints, as if actually invested in strict blockade 
by British forces. Incensed by so unexpected and ruinous a 
measure, Napoleon issued the memorable Milan Decree, making 
lawful prize of all vessels submitting at any time or in any 
way to British search or taxation.t It was natural that these 
-illegal and unauthorized proceedings should excite the utmost 


* Seybert. 

t+ The question of blockade has been much discussed by modern publicists, and between 
ourselves and Europe with no little acrimony. The policy of the United States being that of 
peace and neutrality, we are induced so insist most strongly upon the rights and privileges 
of neutra! nations. The ordinance of Congress, 1781, required that there should be actually 
a number of vessels stationed near enough to make the entrance of a port apparent! er- 
ous to constitute a blockade, and we have ever protested against confiscation for ineffectual or 
fictitions blockades. In our convention with Russia of 1801, a blockaded port was defined 
“that where there is, by the disposition of the power which attacks it, with ships stationary 
or sufficiently near, an evident danger in entering.” The same is defined in some of our 
South American treaties, “a place actually attacked by a belligerent force, capable of prevent- 
ing the entry of the neutral.” Kent 1,146 n. But see this whole subject discussed, Oom- 
m Review, vol. 1. 1846, art. Blockade, by J. P. Benjamin, Esq., p. 498; International 
Rights of Peace and War. p. 192. same volume, by the editor. Mure /ately, in the questions 
which arose during the war of 1860-65, the United States must be understood to have greatly 
enlarged her ideas of effective blockade, and to have given the weight of her influence in favor 
of vital modifications. The acquiescence of foreign powers baving been secured, the law itself 
receives new interpretation. Thus it has not happened for the first time that the policy and 
convenience of the hour establish the permanent law. The time will perhaps come, and 
that before long, when the United States will be found contending vigorously against the very 
principle which did so much to secure her recent triumphs, but there can now be no question 
of her power to incorporate what she pleases among the laws of nations, 
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interest and concern in the United States, so materially and 
even vitally affected by them. We protested in vain. The 
administration recommended, as the sole remaining alternative 
of peace, an embargo, which Congress adopted in 1807. This 
measure the commercial interests warmly opposed as ruinous 
to them, and memorials were forwarded from many quarters 
praying for its repeal. To these it was replied by gov- 
ernment, “The embargo, by teaching foreign nations the 
value of American commerce and productions, will inspire 
them with a disposition to practice justice. They depend 
upon this country for articles of first necessity, and for raw 
materials to supply their manufactures.” Such a view of 
the matter, however, did not occur to the mind of Napoleon, 
who regarded the embargo as greatly favorable to France, and 
aiding him in his warfare against English commerce. ‘To 
submit,” said he to Mr. Livingston, “to pay England the 
tribute she demands, would be for America to aid her against 
him, and be a just ground of war.” 

In 1809, a non-intercourse with Britain and France was sub- 
stituted for the embargo, which the latter power regarded as 
such an evidence of hostility as to justify her in proceeding at 
once to condemn millions of American property as lawful 

rize, 
, The Congress of 1810 determined to admit the commercial 
vessels of the powers of France and England, if the act were 
sg te by a revocation of their hostile and arrogant decrees. 

he French Government pretended to close in at once with the 
proposal, but it was nearly a year before her repealing ordi- 
nance was officially promulgated, evidencing a disposition on 
the part of Napoleon to act in bad faith, and to turn the game 
at any time to his advantage. Humiliating to our pride are 
the events of this entire era. With England, it was long 
doubtful what relationship we might expect tosustain. Hostile 
and peaceable alternately, according to her caprices or her 
interests, she had provoked in American minds a resentment 
too deep to be subdued, and forbearance longer was regarded 
to be acrime. The orders of Council remaining in force, and 
the aggressions increasing daily, a non-intercourse act of sixty 
days was resorted to, the preiude only to a solemn declaration 
of war.* Then was the hour of severe retribution, and then 
was the national honor and dignity of America vindicated | 


* The orders were revoked five days before the declaration of war. Query, 
however, whether the intelligence would have prevented the declaration ? 
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FOREIGN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS UNITED STATES FROM 1790 To 1812. 











Imports. Exports. 

Total value of Retained for f ‘5 
Years. Imports. Consumption. Domestic. Foreign. Total. 
1790. ..823,000,000. .$22,460,844......$19,666,000.. $539,156. .$20,205,156 
1791... 29,200,000.. 28,687,959...... 18,500,000.. 512,041.. 19,012,041 
1792... . 81,500,000.. 29,746,902...... 19,000,000.. 1,758,098.. 20,753,008 
1793... 31,100,000. . 28,990,428...... 24,000,000... 2,109,572.. 26,109,572 
1794... 34,600,000... 28,073,767...... 26,500,000.. 6,526,233.. 33,026,233 
1795... 69,756,268.. $1,266,796...42. 39,500,000.. 8,489,472... 47,989,472 
1796... 81,436,164.. 55,136,164...... 40,764,097... 26,300,000.. 67,064,097 
1797... 75,379,406.. 48,379,406..... . 29,850,026.. 27,000,000... 56,850,206 
1798... 68,551,700.. 35,551,700...... 28,527,097.. 38,000,000.. 61,527,097 
1799... 79,069,148.. 33,546,148...... 33,142,522. 45,523,000.. 78,665,522 
1800... 91,252,768.. 52,121,891...... 31,840,908.. 89,180,877.. 70,971,780 
1801.. .111,863,511.. 64,720,790...... 47,473,204... 46,642,721.. 94,115,925 
1802... 76,333,333.. 40,558,362...... 36,708,189.. 35,774,971... 72,483,160 
1803... 64,666,666... 51,072,594...... 42,205,961.. 13,594,072. 55,800,033 
1804... 85,000,000.. 48,768,403...... 41,467,477.. 36,231,597.. 77,699,074 
1805...120,600,000.. 67,420,981...... 42,.387,002.. 53,179,019.. 95,566,021 
1806,. .129,410,000.. 69,126,764...... 41,253,727.. 60,283,236. .101,536,963 
1807. ..138,500,000.. 78,856,442...... 48,699,592... 59,543,558. . 108,343,150 
1808... 56,990,000... 43,992,586..... - 9,433,546.. 12,997,414.. 92,430,960 
1809... 59,400,000... 38,602,469...... 31,405,700.. 20,797,581,. 52,208,231 
1810... 85,400,000.. 61,008,705...... 42,866,679... 24,891,295.. 66,757,974 
1811... 53,400,000.. 37,377,210...... 45,294,041.. 16,022,790.. 61,316,831 
1812... 77,030,000.. 68,534,873...... 30,032,109.. 8,495,127.. 38,527,236 


The exports of the several States having seaports, in the 
same period, are given in the annexed table, but the imports 
cannot be furnished, as the records are not satisfactory prior to 


1820. 


Years. 


1810.. 
1811.. 
1812... 


-- $2,519,651... 
1792... 2,888,104... 


Maas’tts. 


J 20,112,125. . 26.35 
-- 5,128,822.. 5,606; 
.. - 12,142,293... 
- 18,013,048... 
- 11,235,465. . 
6,583,858. . 


EXPORTS CF 


New York. Pennsylvania. 


THE PRINCIPAL STATES. 
8. Carolina. Georgla. Louisiana. 


Maryland. 


- $2,239,691 . 


Virginia. 


. $3,130,865.. 
8.552.825. . 


:, 8,011,112... 


) 


Corman] ‘8,744,845 555 
..S 1664,445... 34,696.1.261'101 
A 8.247 942..1,083.108.. 541.924 


- $491,250 ..g—_ 
250.. 459,106. . 
-+ 520,955. . 
908.. 263,832.. 


LEE TTT TT 


. 2,086,195. . 1,066,708 . 1,060,471 


The fisheries to which we have referred have continued to 


grow in importance, until, under the influence of bounties and 
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other protection, they have become an important branch of 
American commerce. Our exports of these were as follows: 


Dried Fish. Pickled Fish. 
Quintals, Barrels, 
yi) re NTs onina sucbe csc 57,726 
1796.0 sv cceamas 400,818. ......0.5-. 55,999 
BOOB, b o:cne chases 898,726. . cicccecc 50,388 
LEGG: o vccnkivaicd ed EUEUs bc ccasseces 56,670 
EBM, 6:c55 J satties 280,864, .......644. 84,674 


The exports of spermaceti oil, bone, and candles reached, as 
early as 1807, nearly six hundred thousand dollars. 
The exports of the products of our forests were in 


BOO8 5 5. GUMMINAAUS ubRebos5s cases $4,850,000 
RO Sic! sates bc a0 o0aE bas d'c-nenciie 5,476,000 
OE: EUS” CaS Re 5,286,000 


The export of American wheat began at a very early period, 
and in 1790 reached the aggregate of 1,018,839 bushels, in ad- 
dition to 619,681 barrels of flour. The export declined greatly 
in the last years of the century, and fluctuated afterwards. 
In 1808 these exports were valued at less than $2,000,000, but 
in 1812 they exceeded $13,000,000. The West Indies, Spain, 
and Portugal were the chief markets. 

In 1791 the export of rice was 96,980 tierces, which was 
about the average export for that time till the opening of the 
war. The export of corn and meal was in 1790 $2,025,000, 
and in 1812 $1,939,000, chiefly to the West Indies and Portu- 
gal. The total export of the produce of our agriculture was 
in 


BOON, . 0 0s Cd ede er coeneKensetes es $12,790,000 
DOT . wdinh «cnn ueec coe s Gaacsdccsenss 14,080,000 
LOB. . 665 varasite ss 40-0 seceedes odes 2,550,000 
DOE soins 065 cos citnpeev beds seaeees 20,391,000 


In regard to the products of animals, to wit, beef, pork, ete., 
etc., we insert the following statistics : 


Beef, Tallow, Butter and Pork, Bacon, Horses and 

Hides & Cattle. Cheese. Lard & Hogs. Mules. Sheep. 
1803... .$1,145,000...... $585,000...... $1,890,000. .....460,000...... 55,000 
1807.... 1,108,000,..... 490,000...... 1,157,000......317,000,..... 14,000 
1810.... 747,000...... $18,000,..... 907,000...... 185,000...... 12,000 
1812.... 684,000. ....0 329,000...... 604,000, .....191,000...... 9,000 


The tobacco trade, which showed an export of 101,272 hhds. 
in 1791, reached only 78,680 in 1800, and 26,094 in 1812, the 
aggregate value being in 1802 $6,220,000, and in 1812 
$1,114,000. 

Until the invention of the cotton-gin by Mr. Whitney, in 
1793, the cotton trade of the United States had scarcely any 
existence, but the export at once rose from 189,316 pounds at 
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that period to 17,789,803 pounds at the end of the century. 
The exports were for 


Sea Island, Upland, 
Pounds. Pounds. Value. 
BOOB, 3 cas 08 8,789,659... .29,602,428... .$9,445,000 
SOR is dv ee 946,051.... 9,681,894.... 2,221,000 
BIG, cs.0005 - 8,604,078... 84,659,384, ...15,108,000 
| nee 4,367,806. ...24,519,571.... 3,080,000 


Our exports of manufactured goods were necessarily very 
small prior to 1800. Three years later they exceeded one 
million of dollars, but fell in 1808 to less than one-third of that 
amount, and in 1812 had scarcely more than recovered. 


TOTAL EXPORTS OF ALL CLASSES, 


Of the Sea. Forests, Agriculture. Manufactures. 
BROR. ccasn $2,635,000... .$4,850.000...... $32,995,000... .$1,355,000 
1808...... 832,000,... 1,399,000,..... 6,746,000.... 344,000 
SOE caewed 1,481,000.... 4,978,000...... 33,502,000,... 1,907,000 
SUIS S cease 935,000.... 2,701,000...... 24,555,000.... 1,355,000 


We exported, in 1791, 74,500 pounds of sugar of foreign 
and domestic origin; from 1805 to 1807, an average of 
140,000,000 pounds, but the trade declined to one-tenth of that 
quantity in 1812. The coffee export, which reached 50,000,000 
pounds in these years, declined to about 10,000,000. We im- 
ported in 1806-7 about 200,000,000 of sugar annually, a con- 
siderable portion of which came from the East Indies and Africa. 

The average exports of liquors, etc., was from 1805 to 
1807 : 


WOOn 605560 6c 4 tba 000s ba bs ae Rees 3,423,485 gallons. 
TID, sop 0:0 ps ugh os e545 bones cheane «+ 1,600,301 _ 
OPER: ERE SE EERE ES ne ote 2,151,000 pounds, 
OR akcce sc cok ee? 820d édbebises Ree 5,937,654 2 
MN rasio nviurdbad sco'etaedsskeecys 5,292,791 ” 


Having thus discussed the Export commerce of the country 
in detail, for the period embraced in the present division of our 
subject, we shall introduce a few figures relating to that of Im- 
PORTS. 

It was not until 1820 that Congress made adequate pro- 
visions for the collection and publication of the returns of our 
foreign commerce. It was then provided that the exports were 
to be valued at their cost or real value at the place of exporta- 
tion, and the imports at their cost or worth at the foreign ports 
from whence they were exported. This mode of valuation is 
defective. 

The Secretary of the Treasury stated, in 1793, that our im- 
ports were from 


GE WO STUN 650s ce ch eccccscesdocessoews $335,110 
Portugal ecard swede sevidee Si Pikes. 595,768 
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France and Dominions. ......sccceeseccercccecece 2,068,348 
Great Britain Wi Lak BRR d 6 ae OES AN ear eee 15,285.428 
Netherlands MS MBS Soct bic ces cdewekaseseenene 1,172,692 
Denmark FS, sagas a5 Puce’ ch eae 851,364 
Sweden 4  _ gequathtbhes +inckeutawhe 14,325 

$19,823,080 


In the years 1802-8—4 the imports consisted of merchandise 
paying 124 per cent., $30,732,069; 15 per cent., $8,303,770 ; 
20 per cent., $453,751. We imported in dollars—nails, 
479,000; cheese, 77,000; rum, 3,881,000; brandy, 2,077,000; 
wines, 2,962,000; teas, 2,360,000; coffee, 8,372,000; sugar, 
7,794,000 ; cotton, 804,000; hemp, 919,000, ete., ete. 

We shall hereafter, as a part of this series of papers, furnish 
the history and statistics of our commerce with each of the 
other nations, and can only in this place make a few memo- 
randa. 

Our commerce with Great Britain in exports and imports 
reached 70,000,000 dollars in 1801. With the British East 
Indies we had at the same time a trade of over five millions dol- 
lars, chiefly in low-priced cotton goods. With the British West 
Indies the trade grew from about nine millions in 1795 to near 
seventeen millions in 1801. With France we traded to the 
extent of ten millions in 1795, but only five millions in 1801, 
but with her possessions in the West Indies at this period 
we bad a commerce of twenty millions of dollars. At the be- 
ginning of the century we received from and sent to Spain five 
millions in value, but to her colonies over twenty millions. 

The following table of imports will be interesting : 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 


1795. 1797. 1799. 1801. 
Rati iets é aiers dx $1,168,715. ...$1,418,418. .. $2,274,913... $1,672,059 
Prussia,..... (nasa 8,732.... $9,018... 57,225 
Sweden and Possessions. 671,.496.... 680,878.... 562,499.... 535,035 
Netherlands “si 3,699,.615.... 5,613,249,.... 6,088,026.... 8,949,473 
Britain " 80,972,215... 82,620,643... .37,.211,919... .52,213,522 
Germany........++++- 1,584,527.... 2,755,677.... 6,919,425.... 4,585,250 
France and Possessions..20,228,017....18,072,927.... 3,186,168... .14,606,945 
Spain ” 3,942,.445.... 6,062,011....14,476,929....18,240,314 
Portugal] a 2,223,777.... 2,138,305.... 1,814,984.... 1,418,434 
DOG Sica cinis ous cana 319,653.... 852.408.... 758,484.... 902,406 
China and East Indies... 1,144,108. .. 2,819,694.... 3,219,262.... 4,558,856 


We close with the following account of the exports of cot- 
ton, and the countries to which it was sent, in the period em- 
braced, which will furnish an interesting contrast with the 
statistics of the present day : 
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EXPORTS OF COTTON PRIOR TO 1812 (PoUNDS),* 
1800, 1302. 1804. 1806. 1808, 1810. 1812. 


Regie... piaisekass vores, ces eens 8,769,137 727,748 
PRB ca god inter cesses Se ones 208,866 .... ated 936,579 .... 
i, ee eee ine eae 57,065 iw «+e» 5,234,298 308,088 
Swedish West Indies... oowe ones ooee esses 168, eee 
Denmark and Norway. .... anes 288,540 .... --e. 14454922 .... 
Holland........+...... 79,694 877,491 1,475,979 8,129,146 491,814 100,869 115,714 
Great Britain....... .. 16,179,513 23,473,925 25,770,748 18,258,840 7,051,592 31,413,182 22,248,789 
Hamburg, Bremen,etc. 997,581 488.521 3814126 955,400 14,860 976,762 .... 
_ Spe ess = .... 1,907,869 6,946,848 17,006,667 2,087,450 .... 558,150 
Spain...............+.. 493,280 97,172 250,486 bees bees 4,292,055 ease 
Spanish West Indies... .... onde {287,100 sees nape 55,740 79,117 
Portugal.............. ose os és See eoes verte 2,870,142 easy 
Madeira... ........++... ey ae ooee none ese eves 2.936.738 6,158 
OD vaccitese 400s deve « ‘ve eabe cbse eee. 10,839,019 és'le 
Euro) nerally)....  «... has 104,087 ..... esse 1,922,282 -99,172 
Fayal and other Azores. egus Bese tons sees «= 4 204.001 sw 
Average price. ...  .... eave é¥oe Wets. Wets. ldcts. 
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DE WITT’S GENIUS DISPLAYED IN MATTERS OF SCI#NCE AS WELL AS 
IN AFFAIRS OF STATE. THE GREAT DE RUYTER: MARTYRDOM OF 
DE WITT. 


Ir isan old saying that “straws tell which way the wind 
blows,” and history shows that most of the wars which have 
desolated the world have arisen from petty provocations. 
Newton’s great discovery of the attraction of gravitation was 
made by the accidental falling of an apple, and Pope felicitously 
sings : 

“That beauty draws us with a single hair.” 

About the middle of the seventeenth century there appeared 
in the scientific world mathematical geniuses of the first order, 
who, more for the purpose of amusing their leisure hours, than 
for any serious or practical object, indulged themselves in in- 
genious speculations. A certain Chevalier de Mere, who was 
addicted to gambling, and making curious speculations on 

ames of chance, proposed to the illustrious Pascal two prob- 
ne which excited his curiosity, and which he was unable to 
solve. The object of the first was to know how one could bet 
with advantage in throwing two dice, with a view to get double 
sixes. The second was to find a rule to make a just distribu- 
tion of funds between two players, unequally divided in the 
points of the game, whenever either party might be pleased to 
cease playing; and to calculate from any state of the game 
what would be the reasonable hope of any party to win, in 

* There was no distinction made between the Sea-Island and other cotton until the year 
1805—both are included in the above statement, from 1800 to 1804 inslusive; after that the 


Sea Islands are excluded. 
+ Concluded from May No. 
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continuing the play. The gist of the problem was to measure 
the mathematical degree of belief of which simple conjectures 
were worthy. No one had ever attempted the investigation 
before, and no precedent would lead one to conclude that 
analysis could be employed successfully in solving such a 
question, There were but a few difficulties with which the 
powerful intellect of Pascal could not grapple. By a new and 
original mode of analysis he demonstrated that the exact degree 
of probability of future events was in certain cases capable of a 
rigorous appreciation; and that the most fugitive conjectures 
were as worthy of a certain amount of credit as the natural 
quantities upon which analysis was usually employed. 

The first question was solved with entire exactness, but in 
the second, although he displayed great ingenuity, the solution 
was not perfect. A certain magistrate of Thoulouse, named 
Fermat, to whom Pascal submitted the question, was more for- 
tunate in his attempt. He found a rule for dividing the unde- 
cided property of a stake in a game, not only in the particular 
hypothesis of the question proposed, but in all imaginable by- 
potheses between an indefinite number of players, and to count 
from all possible moments which it might suit one of the parties 
to interrupt the game. -The correspondence of Pascal was not 
published during his life, but for the remainder of his days he 
devoted himself chiefly to religious meditation, and to the 
composition of his celebrated Thoughts and the Provincial 
Letters, in which he blasted the Jesuitical theory of the doctrine 
of intentions; but soon after, as his whats states, “he 
entered into a Jong and eloquent delirium, when, dead to science 
as to the world, he conceived a great disgust and contempt for 
mathematics as for all other worldly affairs.” 

These discoveries attracted no great attention at the time, 
but not many years after, Christian Huygens, who was already 
celebrated as a geometrician, published a little treatise, entitled 
De ratiociniis in ludo alwe,in which the elements of the new 
theory were expressed with a remarkable originality, and with 
great sagacity and precision. The fundamental proposition 

educed from these labors was, that the probability of any 
event happening or not happening, might be expressed by the 
ratio of the number of chances for its happening, (or not hap- 
pening as the case might be,) to the total number of chances for 
its happening and for its not happening. 

In 1671 the Grand Pensionary found, or rather made suffi- 
cient leisure to enter into a calculation, to determine the 
probability of a man, in each year of his life, dying within a 
prescribed time. With this view, he consulted the registers of 
the deaths and births of the different towns in Holland, from 
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which he drew the necessary elements for the formation of an 
extraordinary table of a nature until then unknown, where the 
probability of the life of a man of his country and of his time 
was ateach age mathematically estimated, and on the basis of 
this comparative state of their number of years of life, which 
still remained to the different members of the society, whose 
probable partiality he had calculated, he deduced therefrom the 
actual value of life annuities, constituted upon different ages in 
such society. He prepared a Report upon the subject, which 
was submitted to the States-General, and ordered to be printed 
in the “ Resolutions of the States of Holland and West Fries- 
land.” The novelty of the treatise attracted some notice, but 
the famous Liebnitz complained that he could never have an 
inspection of the original, although he made every effort to do 
so. It was he who first drew the public attention to the sub- 
ject. It is entitled to be considered as the first known produc- 
tion of any age, treating in a formal manner on the valuation 
of life annuities. The careful process by which he arrived at 
his conclusions is worthy of notice, aside from the practical 
importance and peculiar history of the treatise, and the interest 
attaching to it, from the honored memory of its author. It has 
been conjectured that the reason why no publicity was given 
to De Witt’s researches at the time, was owing to the increased 
rates leading to unpleasant remarks, from financial economists 
of the day. The capitalists, moreover, were not disposed to 
enlighten the government upon the subject, as it was not their 
interest to do so. It remained for a future age to make the 
whole theory of life annuities a subject of minute investigation, 
and to reduce it to practical purposes. It must be admitted, 
however, that De Witt was justly entitled to the credit of 
having been the author of the system. The science which ap- 
ape with so little outward eclat, was destined for a time to 

e eclipsed by the dazzling glories of other inventions, The 
discoveries of Newton and Halley in the science of astronomy 
pe all other kinds of scientific knowledge into a temporary 
shade. 

There was another distinguished mathematician by the name 
of Bernouilli, who wrote a treatise, entitled Ars conjectandi, 
which, however, he did not live to finish. If we consider the 
time at which it was composed, the originality, the extent and 
depth of thought which are displayed in the composition of this 
treatise, it will hold the first rank among the extraordinary 
mathematical productions of the age in which he lived. It was 
his aim to expose the whole philosophy of the calculation of 

robabilities, to deduce the reasons for which, according to his 
idea, probability could be expressly considered as a number, 
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which doctrine he said could be employed in civil and moral, 
as well as in political affairs. He considered knowledge as a 
quantity, certainly as an entire quantity, and probability as 
one of its fractions. This fraction is susceptible, like ordinary 
numerical fractions, of becoming infinitely great or infinitely 
small. Infinitely great, it is confounded with entire quantit 
or certainty ; infinitely small, it vanishes into nothing, and 1s 
no more than the mathematical expression of impossibility. Its 
different values between this double infinite expresses all the 
imaginable states of knowledge, from the highest to the lowest 
degree of probability. They are all relative to entire quantity 
or certainty, which is considered as a unit. This idea of desig- 
nating quantity as a unit, and the different degrees of proba- 
bility as fractional parts, was esteemed at the time as sound 
logic, if not, indeed, a mathematical necessity. 

tn the beginning of the eighteenth century, Malebranche and 
De Montmort undertook to compose a general analysis of games 
of chance, which obtained some applause, but were destined 
to be obscured by the extraordinary geniuses who foreshadowed 
the dawn of the French Revolution.* 


* The great discoveries which were mide by Euler, Laplace, D’Alembert, 
and Condorcet, engaged the minds of all the scientific men in Europe. Honor- 
able mention should aleo be made of Buffon, who wrote a treatise of moral 
arithmetic, in which he demonstrated with great eloquence, that in all games of 
ebance, in which tnoney was the object, the chance of winning was infinitely 
small in proportion to the chance of losing. That the contract was vicious in 
its essence, alike injurious to the player and to the good of society. He was the 
first who attempted to show that in all lotteries the banker was a cheat, and 
the speculator must necessarily become a victim. Condoreet, who was the 
boldest and most adventurous of all these theorists, smitten with the prevailing 
idea that the human species were °=;able of indefinite perfectibility, undertook 
to apply the rules of algebra to demonstrate the time in which it was probable 
he would arrive at a state of perfection; but his melancholy suicide, not long 
after, put an end to his ingenious speculations, 

He left among his papers a scheme in which he represented human societies 
as great geometrical constructions, where all operated, as in nature, in con- 
formity with certain and fixed laws, to which the free-will of each individual, 
after more or less variations, always ended by obeying. In following this idea, 
he imagined that it was no more impossible to determine the probability of 
future events by the observation of past events in the world of liberty, t an 
in that of destiny. He projected a new science, to which he gave the name of 
Social Mathematics, where the geometrician proposed to calculate the future 
revelations of human society as he calculated the periodical returns of eclipses 
and comets, But his ardent and philanthropic genius did not permit him to 
rest in mere general abstractions. His great object was to develop the re- 
sources of human improvement. For if he did not believe in the absolute per- 
fectibility of man, he indulged an enthusiastic hope that a vast field might be 
opened for the amelioration of his social condition. With this view, he com- 
posed a treatise on the —- of analysis to the probability of decisions 
rendered by a majority of votes. He divided all the decisions made by human 
assemblies into two great classes. In the first class he places those decisions 
which he regarded as valid, In the second class he places those decisions 
which are considered just in the opivion of the minority, only when it made in 
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To those who may be curious to know what were De Witt’s 
sentiments with regard to that relation upon which the hap- 
—— of society so much depends, an extract from a letter to 
1is brother on the subject of the marriage of his daughter will 
be highly approved by pater familias who appreciate merit 
more than money: But, alas! for the degenerate days in which 
we live—-“ virius post nummos” seems to be the golden rule, 
and matrimony is, after all, but a matter of money. The letter 
runs thus: “In the first place, this person has no occupation, 
so that I must consider him a good-for-nothing fellow. I have 
always had a great aversion for this sort of people, having 
known many instances where, as soon as they were married, 
they did not know how to employ their leisure hours, and 
consequently became addicted to bad company. 

“In the second place, although this young man may be of 
good habits and pleasing address, and may desire to better his 
condition by desiring to form an alliance with my family, I 
do not think that he can aspire to any honorable employment 


their favor, He considers four points essential in relation to the probability of 
all kinds of decisions: the probability that an assembly will not make a false 
decision, that it will make a true decision, that it will make a decision either 
true or false, and finally, the probability that the decisions made by the ma- 
jority will remain certain and fixed. He undertakes to show that, according to 
these principles, a geometrician can with great exactness determine the proba- 
bility of the justness of decisions either in civil or criminal matters, the com- 
parative excellence of the different forms of election, as well as the various 
modes by which balloting should be conducted. He prophesied that the day 
was not far distant when statisties would exhibit a collection of facts to render 
legislation, jurisprudence and commerce a proper subject of this method of 
atalysis, The ardent fire of enthusiasm which glowed beneath these endless 
series of equations and formulas induced his friend, D’Alembert, to compare 
him to a “ voleano covered with snow.” Condorcet says, that he considered 
De Witt to be the first mathematician who thought of applying calculation to 
political equations, and that he had very superior ideas to those of his age upon 
the true interests of nations, and upon the freedom of trade,.* 


* Whether the illustrious South Carolina statesman can be compared to “cast iron” ora 
—. we will not undertake to determine, but he seems to have entirely coincided with 

‘ondorcet: 

“If by metaphysics is meant that scholastic refinement which makes distinctions without 
difference, no one can hold it in more utter contempt than I do; but if, on the contrary, is 
meant the power of analysis and combination—that power which reduces the most complex 
idea into its elements, which traces causes to their first principle, and by the power of 
sag ee and combination unites the whole into one harmonious system—then, so far 

‘om deserving contempt, it is the highest attribute of the human mind. It raises man above 
the brute, which distinguishes his faculties from mere sagacity which he holds in common 
with inferior animals. It is this power which has raised the astronomer from being a mere 

azer at the stars to the high intelectual eminence of a Newton or a Laplace, and astronomy 
tself from a mere observation of insulated facts into that noble science which phice to our 
admiration the system of the universe. And shall this high power of the mind, which has 
effected wonders when directed to the laws which control the material world, be forever pro- 
hibited, under a senseless cry of a being applied to the high purpose of polit- 
ical science and legislation? I hold them to be subject to laws as fixed as matter itself, and 
to be as fit a salpent fur the highest intellectual power. Denunciation may, indeed, fall —_ 
the philosophical inquirer into those first principles, as it did upon Galileo and Bacon, when 
they first unfulded the great discoveries which have immortalized their names; but the time 
will come when truth will prevail in spite of prejudice and denunciation, and when Politics 
= legislation will be considered as much a science as astronomy and chemistry.”—J. C. 

ALHOUN, 
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in Holland, for I have been exposed myself to so much hatred 
and envy, that my influence would avail him nothing. 

“In the third place, I have always considered that the 
greatest happiness in this life was to be enjoyed in a union 
contracted with a person of an agreeable and conciliating tem- 
per. All the wealth of the universe cannot, in my opinion, 
compensate for the disgust which a peevish temper occasions 
not only to those who are united in the marriage state, but also 
to the whole family in which such an unsociable humor has 
been introduced. I do not precisely know what kind of tem- 
per the young man has; but I have learned this lesson from 
my parents, that in the affair of marriage we should never 
unite our children when the temper of one of the parents is 
disagreeable. I have known the father of the young man, 
and have had some slight acquaintance with the mother, but 
both of them had such a temper, that even if the son were 
more amiable than either, I would rather see my daughter car- 
ried to the grave than that she should form a connection with 
such a man.” 

He maintained an extensive correspondence with his female 
acquaintance, and especially with one of his nieces, to whom 
he was in the habit of prepounding arithmetical queries at the 
conclusion of his letters, We find the following :— 

“Three hundred and ‘thirty-three thousand two hundred and 
twenty-seven persons were employed in building the Tower of 
Babel. They worked at it for two years, seven months, and 
three days, when they were prevented by the confusion of 
tongues. The height of the tower was then two miles, or three 
thousand two hundred rods. How long would it require 
thirty thousand persons to be employed in constant labor to 
raise such a tower to the same height ?” 

A ludicrous anecdote is related of him, that while taking a 
en to refresh himself after the severe labors of the day, 

emet, in one of the narrow streets of the Hague, Don Gomara, 
the Spanish Ambassador, who was in a coach drawn by four 
horses, and M. De Thou, the French Ambassador, who was 
in a coach and six. The coaches having met, neither one nor 
the other would retreat or advance one step. The coachmen, 
who are generally very punctilious in mattersof etiquette, 
threatened to use their whips, and their suite, who were armed 
with swords, were about to draw them, when the populace, 
who were attracted to the scene, bellowed out, that if the 
French dared to draw their swords or pistols, their jaw-bones 
would not want a supply of stones and brickbats. De Witt, 
perceiving that they were about to put their threat into execu- 
tion, intervened, and pushing his way through the crowd, 
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he exhorted them to disperse, upon which the coaches passed 
to the right and left, and so the affair ended. 

As an instance of his urbanity, when a clergyman ventured 
to reprove him vehemently from the pulpit for opposing the 
elevation of the young prince to the Sradholderate, instead of 
dismissing him from his charge, he requested him to repair to 
his residence, where, after he had admonished him to keep 
within the line of his duties, he invited him to dinner. 

On another occasion, when one of bis clerks abstracted a let- 
ter from his office, and revealed certain matters which it was 
important to keep secret, instead of delivering him into the 
hands of justice to be severely punished, he mildly repre- 
manded him, and bade him “ go sin no more.” 

But De Witt’s days were numbered. The insurrections and 
disturbances, to which we have alluded in a previous chapter, 
extended into Rotterdam, Leyden, Delft, Harlaem, and other 
cities, where many of the residences of the magistrates were 
wwe as As the province of Zealand had declared the prince 

tadtholder on the second of July, the States of Holland hav- 
ing assembled on the day following for the pe ose of abrogat- 
ing the perpetual edict, unanimously resolved, that “ In con- 
sideration of the troubled state of affairs, the members agree to 
absolve each other from their oath, as well as those who had 
sworn to preserve the perpetual edict, remitting all into the 
same liberty they enjoyed before, to elect a Stadtholder as they 
may see fit for the greatest good and advantage of the repub- 
lic.” They then deputed several of their members to repair to 
Bodegrave, where the prince was encamped, to inform iden of 
his election. He returned his thanks and went to the Hague 
to take the oath of office, as he had previously done at an as- 
sembly of the States-General. Meanwhile, scandalous false- 
hoods had been circulated, tending to impeach the integrit 
and honor of the Grand Pensionary, by charging him wit 
converting to his private use the secret service money which 
had been intrusted to his hands to enable him to baffle the in- 
trigues of the enemy. But whatever credit his enemies might 
have attached to these rumors, the sagacious prince, who knew 
him to be incorruptible by such sordid considerations, charged 
the whole blame upon his own officers, who betrayed the chief 
towns on the frontiers into the hands of the French. He did 
not neglect to employ his address in endeavoring to engage the 
friendship of De Witt, and to solicit him to lend his aid in this 
eventful crisis. In this interview, De Witt is said to have 
replied, with his usual candor and decision, that his principles 
were fixed after the most mature reflections; that he had re- 
solved never to renounce those rules which he had deemed just 
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and equitable, and by which he had been always governed in 
the discharge of his public duties; and that he could not then 
do, from considerations of interest, what was directly opposed 
to his own settled convictions of duty; that the people now 
hated him without cause, and, therefore, would never forgive 
him; that while he prayed for the prosperity of the State 
under whatever form of government the people may see fit to 
establish, he would not retain an oftice which he could only 
hold by betraying the contidence which the States-General had 
always reposed in him. He, therefore, respectfully declined 
the “esa of serving the State under the Stadtholderate, an 
office which he considered as anti-republican in its tendencies, 
and calculated to be subversive of the public liberty. 

On the 3d of May, the King of France, with an army of 
twenty thousand men, arrived at Charleroi, which he divided 
into four bodies, one commanded by himself in person, and the 
others by the Prince of Condé, the Duke of Orleans, and Mar- 
shal Turenne. He opened the siege of several of their princi- 
pal cities by a simultaneous movement, which created such 
terror among the inhabitants of the provinces that, by the ad- 
vice of the Grand Pensionary, the States-General deputed four 
of their members to repair to the king, and request him to state 
on what terms, and for what amount of money, he would be 
willing to evacuate the Dutch territory ; but the demands of 
the magnificent king were so exorbitant that the deputies re- 
turned without having accomplished anything. The young 
Stadtholder never forgot or forgave this humiliating exaction, 
and hurled back with stern contempt the audacious preten- 
sions of his oppressor. The disasters which had befallen the 
nation created bitter animosity towards the illustrious brothers, 
who were soon to atone for the misfortunes of the country by 
a cruel death. While the Grand Pensionary was returning 
home at night from an assembly of the States-General, he was 
attacked by four men with drawn swords, one of whom gave 
him a thrust in the neck, which felled him to the ground. After 
struggling with his adversary, he received a severe blow on 
the head, and was left for dead. But by the aid of skillful 
surgeons he was soon after enabled to attend to his usual 
duties. Some of the populace at Dort were stirred up to de- 
clare that it was necessary that the perpetual edict should be 
rescinded to prevent the utter ruin of the State, and were bent 
on deposing all the magistrates who insisted on maintaining it. 
They ran like madmen through the streets, exclaiming “ Long 
live the prince, and may the devil take the De Witts.” Others. 
hoisted orange-colored and white flags on the cupola of the 
Stadthouse, on which were painted this significant Dutch 
couplet : 
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Orange boven, De Witt onder, 
Die tanders maund die slaet den donder: 


which may be thus inelegantly translated— 


The Prince of Orange above, the De Witts under, 
And those who resist will see thunder, 


As a natural consequence of these disasters, the government 
funds could not be sold at a discount of seventy per cent., and 
the obligations of the East India Company, which were worth 
a thousand florins, could be purchased for two hundred and 
fifty. The archives of the city were carried in haste to Am- 
sterdam, and many tons of silver were deposited in the vaults 
of the famous bank of that city. The Hague being exposed to 
the attack of the enemy, they were compelled to remove the 
seat of government to the great commercial emporium. 

Having determined to withdraw himself from public affairs, 
De Witt tendered his resignation to the States-General in the 
following address :— 

“HiGH AND MicuHTY Lorps: Nineteen years have elapsed 
since I had the honor to serve in your assembly in the capacity 
of Grand Pensionary of Holland and West Friesland. During 
that time the State has been disturbed by wars and other ca- 
lamities which, by God’s help and the courage and wisdom of 
= lordships, I had good reason to hope would have been 

1appily terminated. Your lordships well know with what zeal 
and labor I have endeavored for several years to remove the 
occasions of discontent and dissensions which we have now 
with the powerful enemies of the State. You are not ignorant, 
my lords, how often I have taken the liberty to represent to 

ou the misfortunes that may befall us in the course of time, 
if we do not promptly apply the necessary remedies to the evils 
with which we are menaced. But God, whose providence we 
ought always humbly to adore, however incomprehensible 
it may be, has permitted a ruinous and fatal war to rage, al- 
though the State in general and the province of Holland in 
particular have sufficient time to prepare and provide whatever 
may be necessary for a vigorous defence. With what applica- 
tion and urgent solicitation I have exhorted your lordships to 
be vigilant in protecting yourselves against the devices of the 
enemy, this assembly can bear abundant testimony. Our allies 
in this assembly have moved with as much promptness and 
diligence as possible in a body composed of so many members 
and of such a constitution, that ‘it is rather influenced by the 
prospect of a present and pressing necessity than by exhorta- 
tions to avoid those perils whieh they could not foresee. But 
notwithstanding all their cares and all their efforts to avert the 
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evil, it has pleased God in his anger to inflict upon this State 
those calamities in which it is now enveloped, and that in a 
manner so difficult to comprehend, that posterity will scarcel 
believe it, so rapid are the conquests of the enemy, and so wea 
the resistance on the part of our army. What is most morti- 
fying in this melancholy conjuncture is, that these disasters 
have excited in the minds of the people not only a general 
panic, but also sinister impressions against their magistrates, 
and especially against those who have in any way had the 
management of public affairs. Atrocious calumnies have been 
circulated against me. Base libels, accusing me of converting 
the secret service money to my own purposes, have been 
brought against me. I have always thought that the most 
effectual way of destroying these calumnies was to treat them 
. with contempt. However unjust and unfounded these sus- 
icions have been, as I am but an humble servant of the 
State, having no other object but to promote its welfare and 
prosperity, | have deemed it my duty no longer to retain an 
office which would require me to compromise my own self- 
respect, and, perhaps, would be prejudicial to the interests of 
the country. 
“For these reasons I liave only to request that your lord- 
ships will do me the favor to dispense with my services as 
Grand Pensionary. I must conclude by expressing my pro- 
i o found obligations to this august assembly for the many testi- 
monials of their confidence and friendship which I have so 
-often received at their hands, and I trust I will always con- 
tinue to be yous faithful friend, as I have always been your 
very faithful and humble servant.” 

The States-General having taken the subject into serious 
consideration, concluded to accept his resignation, and testi- 
fied their acknowledgment of the great services which he had 
rendered to the Statein a resolution which honorably dis- 
charged him from his high and painful responsibilities, On 
the + a following he notified his friend De Ruyter of his dis- 
mission in the following letter : 

“Sir: The taking of the cities on the Rhine in so short a 
time, the ravages of the enemy to the very borders of the Ysel, 
and the total loss of the provinces of Guilders, of Utrecht, and 
Overyssel, almost without resistance and by an unheard-of 
treachery, have more than ever confirmed me in the truth of 
that saying which was formerly applied to the Roman repub- 
lic: “ Prospera omnes sibi vindieant, adversa uni imputan- 
tur.” “ All take the credit to themselves when things are pros- 
perous, but when they are adverse they lay the blame upon 
one.” It is what I have experienced myself. The people of 
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Holland have not only charged me with all the calamities and 
disasters that have befallen this Republic, not content with 
seeing me fall into the hands of armed assassins who intended 
to murder me, but when by the help of Divine Providence I 
have escaped from their hands and been cured of the wounds 
that I had received, they have conceived a mortal hatred 
against those magistrates whom they believed to have the 
greatest influence in the management of affairs, and especially 
against me, who have been but an humble servant of the 
State. Their lordships have done me the kindness to grant 
my discharge, as you will see by the resolution which I in- 
close. 

But the wrath of the populace was stirred up to such a pitch of 
frenzy that it could not be appeased, nor could their sanguinary 
vengeance be satiated by shedding the blood of one innocent 
victim. Cornelius, the brother of the Grand Pensionary, was 
charged, by a perjured scoundrel named Tichelaer, who fol- 
lowed the trade of a barber, with suborning him to assassinate 
the Prince of Orange. This abominable falsehood was con- 
veyed by General Zulestein to his Highness, who ordertd Tich- 
elaer to detail the facts to him. The wretch told his story 
with such an air of veracity that an order*was issued to arrest 
Cornelius at Dort, where illness had confined him to his bed, 
and to inearcerate him in the State’s Prison at the Hague. 
To this falsehood was added a tissue of lies, accusing him of 
shirking the renewal of a battle with the French fleet, and of 
actually engaging in a disgraceful fisticuff with De Ruyter, who 
remonstrated with him for showing the white feather by hid- 
ing himself behind a coil of cables. 

The magnanimous admiral who narrowly escaped assassina- 
tion, at the instance of John De Witt addressed the following 
letter to the States-General from his ship, which was lying at 
anchor near Goree : 

“ HIGH AND MIGHTY Lorps: I have learned with extreme 
surprise that it has been rumored that the gs eed Commissar 
and myself had quarreled and had came to blows, and that 
had wounded him in the arm. Further, that he did not wish 
to fight the enemies of the State, and especially the French, 
and that he prevented a renewal of the engagement on the 
second day ; and many other things of this sort have been im- 
puted tohim. I hold myself obliged, for my own honor, and 
for the defence of truth and justice, to declare to your lordships, 
in the sincerity of my heart, and to testify, as I do now, that 
the Ruard of Putten, (Cornelius De Witt,) in his capacity of 
Deputy Commissary of the fleet, has lived with me on terms of 
cordial friendship, and that there has never been any misun- 
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derstanding or dispute, or any difference whatever, between 
us. J solemnly believe these rumors to be false and malicious 
calumnies. I feel myself also conscientiously bound to bear tes- 
timony that the Ruard always exhibited a marked zeal to en- 
gage with the enemy, and that he manifested as great an ani- 
mosity towards the French as the English. This was clearly 
proved by the fact that when he proposed to a council of war 
to attack the enemy, it was pi by a unanimous resolution.” 

The Ruard made an elaborate defence, and proved, by un- 
impeachable witnesses, that he was entirely innocent of the 
heious crime of which he had been accused by a man who 
had been condemned to perpetual infamy, and who was com- 
pelled, in open court, to fall upon his knees and beg pardon 
of God and justice ; that there was no other witness against 
him, and that the circumstantial evidence against him was _to- 
tally devoid of all truth and probability. But the court, which 
seeins to have been affected with the popular contagion, and 
smitten with judicial blindness, convicted the prisoner, and 
sentenced him to the terrible torture of the thumb-screw, in 
order to force him to confess his guilt. But he replied that if 
they would rend him in pieces he would never acknowledge 
himself to be guilty ofacrime. While undergoing the dread- 
ful torture he repeated those lofty lines of Horace, which for- 
tified his soul in this fiery crises : 


Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 

Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
. Non vultus instantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida, cc. 


The man of firm and noble soul 

No factious clamors can control, 

No threatening tyrant’s darkling brow 
Can swerve him from his just intent. 


It would be impossible, at this day, for the impartial histo- 
rian entirely to acquit the Prince of Orange, the vudtus instan- 
tis tyranni, of influencing the court to punish an individual 
whom he considered his hereditary enemy. His subsequent 
career of glory, and the great and memorable service which he 
afterwards rendered to the establishment of the Protestant re- 
ligion, by expelling the last of the reigning tyrants of the 
house of Stuart, would incline us to believe that although he 
exercised no positive influence in instigating the judges in 
making so unjust and unlawful a decision, there is good 
cause to suspect that it was not done without his knowledge 
and perhaps his convivance. It is very certain that he seals 
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no efforts to prevent it, and that he afterwards bestowed 
pensions and offices upon the murderers of the two brothers, not 
many days after. The ardor prava civium jubentium was at 
that crisis so ungovernable that no earthly power could have * 
checked it but the direct personal interposition of the illustri- 
ous prince, whom they considered their last hope and their 
only savior. The desolation of the most lovely portions of Hol- 
land by the powerful enemies of the State, treachery under 
every Leagues, misery and starvation staring them in the face, 
it will not excite surprise that in a moment of panic, terror, and 
madness, these black crimes should have n committed. 
The finger of the “ taciturn” prince, whose counsels saved the 
country from destruction by the mercenary fanatics under the 
wolfish dukes of Alva and Parma, seemed to point to the 
young prince, who had inherited his valor and his patriotism. 
“That great man,” says Macaulay, “rose ai once to the full 
dignity of bis part, and approved himself a worthy descend- 
ant of a line of heroes who had vindicated the liberties of Eu- 
rope against the house of Austria. Nothing could shake his 
fidelity to his country ; not his close connection with the royal 
family of England, not the most earnest solicitations, nor the 
most tempting offers. The spirit of the nation, that spirit 
which had maintained the great conflict against the gigantic 
power of Philip, revived in all their strength. Counsels, such 
as are inspired by a generous despair, and are almost always 
followed by a speedy dawn of hope, were gravely concerted 
by the statesmen of Holland. To open taeir dykes, to man 
their ships, to leave their country with all its miracles of rt 
and industry, its cities, its canals, its villas, its pastures, and 
its tulip gardens, buried under the waves of the German 
Ocean ; to bear to a distant climate their Calvinistic faith and 
their old Batavian liberties, to fix, perhaps, with happier aus- 
pices, the new Stadthouse of their commonwealth under other 
stars and under a strange vegetation in the Spice islands of the 
eastern seas ;—such were the plans which they had the spirit to 
form, and it is seldom that men who have the spirit to form 
such plans are reduced to the necessity of executing them.” 
The Ruard was sentenced to be discharged from all his offices 
and dignities, and tobe forever banished from his country. 
The last act of the tragedy was now tobe performed. The 
—— were disappointed that the court did not sentence 
im to be executed, and were determined to glut their savage 
vengeance by a bloody massacre. They gathered round the 
prison where he was remanded, and stationed sentinels near 
the doors in order to prevent his escape. They then sent a 
messenger to the seallebas of the Grand Pensionary, with a 
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request that he would hasten to the prison to see his brother, 
who, they said, urgently solicited his presence. His children, 
who suspected that foul play was intended, entreated him with 
tears toremain. But his fraternal affection overcame all con- 
siderations of prudence, and he resolved to go. No sooner had 
he entered his brother’s chamber than he detected in his coun- 
tenance that their doom was sealed. The victims were at last in 
the power of their deadly enemies. They drew the Ruard 
from his sick-bed and hurled him backwards to the bottom of 
a flight of steps which led to the outer door of the prison. 
John De Witt was struck down with the butt-end of a musket, 
and they were both taken to a lamp-post where they were sus- 
pended and butchered in a manner so shocking and disgusting 
that it is impossible to read the details of it without having 
the bloed curdle in the veins. The hearts of those noble 
brothers were torn from their bodies and dashed against their 
faces with fiendish imprecations. Under the chancel of the 
old Protestant church, at the Hauge, their bodies rest in hope, 
awaiting the resurrection of the just, but their memory will be 
embalmed in the hearts of the virtuous and the brave, so lon 

as virtue and valor are honored among men : 


THE EPITAPH. 


* HERE LIE 
THE REMAINS OF A MAN OF UNIVERSAL GENIUS, 
THE PROFOUNDEST STATESMAN 
AND THE MOST ADROIT DIPLOMATIST OF HIS AGE, 
IN WAR AS WELL AS IN PEACE ; 
THE PROP OF THE REPUBLIC OF WHICH EVEN HIS ENEMIES REGARDED HIM 
AS THE SUREST ORACLE, 
HE WAS LABORIOUS, INDEFATIGABLE, 
VIGILANT, SOBER, AND MODEST ; 
ALWAYS SERIOUS, BUT EASY, AFFABLE AND AGREEABLE, 
AS DISINTERESTED AS A MAN COULD BE, 
PROPOSING TO HIMSELF NO OTHER OBJECT BUT THE GOOD OF HIS 
COUNTRY AND THE KSTABLISHMENT OF HER LIBERTIES. 
ALTHOUGH HE WAS CIVIL TO ALL MEN, 
HE NEVER COURTED THE APPLAUSE OF THE PEOPLE 
BY EMPLOYING THE BASE ARTS OF A DEMAGOGUE. 
ALWAYS EQUAL. TO HIMSELF, 
AND UNDISTURBED IN THE MIDST OF THE GREATEST CALAMITIES, 
HIS MIND NEVER LOST ITS EQUANIMITY, AND TO THE LAST SIGH OF 
HIS LIFE 
HE EXHIBITED, BY HEROIC FORTITUDE, 
A MEMORABLE EXAMPLE OF WHAT A MAN IS CAPABLE 
WHOSE CONSCIENCE REPROACHES HIM NOTEING.” 
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Could much more be said of him whose ashes repose beneath 
the shades of Mount Vernon ?* 


* In order to disabuse the public mind of unfounded suspicions with re- 
gard to the illustrious martyr whose life we have briefly sketched, the States- 
General assembled and deputed several persons of distinction to repair to his 
residence and to examine and seal all of his papers, which were deposited and 
now remain in the State Archives at the Hague. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that nothing was discovered which tended in the slightest degree to im- 
peach his integrity or his honor. It is said that he preserved such exact order 
in the arrangement of his official papers, that, like Cardinal Mazarin, he could 
at any hour of the night lay his hand upon any document he desired with uner- 
ring accuracy. Although his administration was unfortunate at its close,-he 
was universally esteemed one of the most enlightened statesmen in Europe, and 
his fame has continued to grow brighter and brighterr as the clouds and tem- 
— in which he ‘was enveloped have been dispersed, and we are enabled to 
orm # more just estimate of his character. Mr. Fox has truly described him 
og wisest, the best, and most patriotic minister that ever appeared upon the 
stage. 

So incomprehensible are the ways of Providence, and so often do we see 

deduced from the evil which at the time we are constrained to deplore! 
© sooner was the beardless prince elevated to the Stadtholderate and took 
command of the army, than the hearts of all were disburdened of the perilous 
stuff which had well-nigh sunk them into despair. The struggle which the Re- 
public then maintained against the combined forces of France and England con- 
stitutes its heroic age, much more so, indeed, than the eighty years’ war, 80 
renowned in history, which it conducted with such indomitable perseverance 
against the forces under Alva and Parma. Ina few weeks a powerful army 
was raised, which effected a complete evacuation of the territories, while it re- 
quired years to shake off the Spanish yoke. It is worthy of remark, that the 
most glorious epochs in the history of almost all nations are not so often the 
effect of enthusiasm among the masses, as the work of men, sometimes of an in- 
dividual, who, by superior energy and genius, understands the great art of 
arousing the public mind to conquer or die in defence of their country. 

The insatiable thirst of conquest which influenced the French monarch to 
effect the ruin of the Dutch Republic, has been justly condemned by all _histori- 
ans who have any regard for truth and justice. There was not even any decent 
ae for such an attempt. But the lish sovereign whom he attracted to 

is alliance was a stranger alike to the sentiments of decency or honor. As 
we have before intimated, at the time that the young prince took command, 
the victorious armies of Louis had effected the fall of some of the strongest forti- 
fications on the frontiers of Holland, after wading through rivers which were 
thought to be impassable by a foreign enemy. The French army was more 
powerful in numbers and the accomplishments of its generals, while the real 
advantage of the Dutch consisted in the nature of the soil and the ardent spirit 
of patriotism and sacred fire of liberty which animated the heart of the whole 
nation. A William at the head of her armies, and a De Ruyter in command of 
her fleet, were sufficient to repel the invaders and drive them back discomfited. 

The Dutch temper is proverbially phlegmatic, and their military enthusiasm 
is not easily‘aroused: but let it be made apparent to them that the country de- 
mands the unanimity of all hearts, and the ardor of their devotion will prompt 
them to make any sacrifice. They will patiently support the heaviest burdens 
and affront the greatest hardships and dangers with the most indomitable per- 
severance. Scarcely had the nation felt the vigorous hand of the Stadtholder 
than it shook off its natural torpor. A powerful enthusiasm was inspired by 
the Patria pater who personified the country, and who had sacrificed his own 
personal interests by indignantly refusing the seducing offers of the French 
monarch. Like Lord Brooke, addressing his raw reinforcements from old 
Warwick Castle, he told them, “That if the nobility of the cause was not suffi- 
cient to animate the most stolid, he knew not what could make mortal men put 
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ART. III.—SKETCHES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
NO, 3. 
Brunswick Hovsk Horst, Lonpon, July 15th, 1866. 


Dear Revirw:—A decent regard for your literary limits, 
and the patience of your readers, led me to close my last letter 
in the very midst of Westminster Abbey, before completing an 
imperfect catalogue of its contents. I return, therefore, to the 
Abbey, and request that you will follow me from the Poets’ 
Corner to 

THe Nave.—This portion of the church is crowded with 
monuments and statues, erected to England’s great orators and 
warriors, too numerous to particularize. Only occasionally a 
poet, a dramatist, or an actor is accorded a memorial. William 
Congreve, for example, has a very fine monument in the Nave, 
erected tohim by the Duchess of Marlborough. The monu- 
ment is surmounted by a full-length statue. Mr. Congreve, 
as there interpreted, was a smooth-faced, double-chinned and 
handsome man, with a world of curls trickling over his shoul- 
ders and back. Probably the most conspicuous feature of the 
Nave is the superb statue of Charles James Fox. He is repre- 
sented in a recumbent attitude, supported by Liberty. A 
statue, typical of Peace, is at his feet, and another, a capital 
one, of a negro kneeling with clasped hands. The countenance 
of Fox is full, and very strong, the lower part inclining to be 
heavy. The frame is Levetihanan and the muscles swell out like 
a gladiator’s. Heenan himself could not show a more splendid 
arm. The two other most notable features of the Nave are 


on undaunted resolutions.” Although he made no pretensions to the graces of 
oratory, yet, when occasions called it forth, he showed himself a perfect master 
of that sort of eloquence which convinces the head and goes direct to the heart 
and conscience of a nation. His letter to De Ruyter, on the 23d of May, 1673, 
is a model of Dutch military eloquence. While he regretted that pressing cares 
and responsibilities prevented him from visiting the fleet in person, he wrote to 
De Ruyter, “ that the hearts and eyes of all Netherlanders and all Christendom 
were turned towards him and his gallant fleet, and that it would be the last de 
gree of infamy for them to fail to discharge their duty on so illustrious a theatre, 

e devoutly hoped that God would bestow sufficient firmness and wisdom on 
him to add a new lustre to the maritime glory of his country. So that the day 
would soon arrive when they would rejoice that they were made the instru- 
ments in the hands of Providence to conduct so sacred a cause to a hippy ter- 
mination. He would conclude by promi-ing that he would reward each one 
according to his works :—Honor aa glory to the brave, shame and chastise- 
ment to the cowardly. He would desire him to instill into the minds of all that 
no pardon would be granted to those who could conduct themselves otherwise 
than brave soldiers and seamen, and that the iron hand of justice as well as the 
imprecations of all his compatriots would inevitably fall upon the heads of all 
who failed to do their whole duty to their country.” 

A word in conclusion of De Ruyter, this renowned admiral, He was born at 
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magnificent monuments erected by the Government to William 
Pitt and George Canning. 

THE CHAPELS.—Next in interest, after the Poets’ Corner, 
are the chapels, because of their accumulation of relics, and 
their great antiquity. 

CuHareL OF Henry VII.—The object in this chapel which 

enlists the most attention is a monument to Mary Queen of 
Scots, whose head was taken charge of in 1587, by that manly 
old virgin, Elizabeth. The monument was erected to Mary by 
her son, James I. It is supported by pillars of black marble, 
and on it reposes a marble effigy of Mary, wrought with great 
skill, and offering no repulsive commentary on that marvelous 
beauty which turned her own and so many other heads. 
_ Henry VII., and his Queen, Elizabeth, are likewise buried 
in this chapel. The tomb of the pair is inclosed by a brass 
screen. Within, and on the tomb of black marble, are the 
effigies of the royal couple. Immediately underneath the tomb 
lie the remains of Edward VI. 

Cuapet or St. Paut.—In this, and nearly opposite that of 
Mary of Scotland, is the tomb of Queen Elizabeth. It is sur- 
mounted by a lofty monument, which is supported by a con- 
gregation of slender and graceful pillars. On the tomb reposes 
a recumbent effigy of Elizabeth, upheld by four very undomes- 
ticated-looking lions. The face of this effigy looks as pious and 
composed as if no vanity of earth had ever fretted the serene 
virginity of its famous archetype. In fifty feet of each other, 

ulverized to a handful of inaggressive dust, sleep, for the 

alance of time, Mary of Scots and Elizabeth of England. 
What a provoking text for a paragraph of easy and trite 
moralities ! 

Elizabeth’s sister, “ bloody Mary,” rests in the same tomb 
Flessingen, in the Province of Zealand, in the year of our Lord 1607. His father, 
who was a plain and honest farmer, in his eleventh year pruenred for his son a 
place as a cabin-boy. From this humble position he ran through the degrees of 
scullion, chief cook, pilot, captain, commander, vice admiral, and finally attained 
the highest naval dignity, . Endowed by nature with a vigorous understanding 
and a bold heart, it was not long before his genius blazed forth in meridian 
splendor. In the 70th year of his age, in the month of April, 1676, he died 
covered with laurels near the coast of Palermo, in Sicily, in an engagement with 
the French. He suffered the most excruciating pains, which he endured with 
admirable fortitude, repeating to himself the Psalms of David, which he knew 
by heart. His body was embalmed and conveyed to Amsterdam, where he was 
buried with great pomp in the chancel of the New Protestant Church, over 
which may be seen to this day the words, 7'remor immensi oceani, engraved in 
capital gol letters. A marble statue represents him with his head reclining on 
a pillow of cannon-balls, his right hand reposing on his heart, and a serene 
smile of resignation on his majestic face, as if he were peacefully awaiting the 
sound of the last trump. 


“ He lays like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him.” 
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with her, and in a few feet of them lies all that is mortal of 
Joseph Addison. 

CHAPEL OF EpwarD THE ConFreEssor.--Edward the Con- 
fessor, Henry III., Eleanor, Queen to Edward I., Henry V., 
Queen Philippa, wife to Edward III., Edward III., Richard 
II, and his wife, Queen Anne, are all buried in this chapel. 
Its feature, however, is the “* Coronation Chair,” in which all 
the Kings and Queens of England have been crowned for the 
past 600 years. It never could have been handsome, and now 
is only a heavy, ungainly affair, with tne gilt effaced and the 
wood yielding to decay. Lying under it is a dark-looking 
stone, weighing about forty pounds, and on which, tradition 
asserts, the ancient kings of Scotland were crowned. 

In addition to the foregoing, are several other chapels in 
Westminster, filled with famous and aristocratic by-gones of 
England. ‘There is something of awe and a strong relish of 
pen, md about these cloisters and chapels which, more than 
anything I have yet seen, imbues one with a tyrannical sense 
of age. The immense past, gathered and consolidated here, 
rises up in grim positiveness, and oppresses you with a con- 
sciousness of mould. The sun appears to have taken leave of 
the world, and the atmosphere to have lost its capacity to. cir- 
culate. Motion has ceased, and stagnation commenced, and it 
is not until some time after regaining the outer air, and life, 
that you are able to deodorize yourself of the grave-yard 
fragrance with which you have become infected. 

Sr. Paut.—As the largest and most ambitious structure of 
a cathedral nature in London, and next to St. Peter, perhaps 
the largest in the world, St. Paul is an object of some interest. 
It is built in the form of a cross, and surmounted by a prodi- 
gious dome, which shoots up to a perpendicular height of four 
hundred and four feet. Just beneath the dome, and at the 
confluence of the corridors, is the place of service. The ground 
floor is plentifully adorned with statues to the distinguished 
dead of the English army and navy. 

About midway between the communion-place and the top of 
the dome is an acoustical phenomenon, called the “ whispering 
gene It encircles the whole base, or, rather, has a circum- 
evence equal to the base of the dome, and the apparent prodigy 
is, that by putting your lips to the wall and whispering articu- 
lately, another, with his ear to the wall, at any part of the 
gallery, will hear and understand your whisper. 

The interior of the dome is illustrated by twelve beautiful 
frescoes, executed by Mr. Thornhill. The subjects of the 
paintings are taken from the life of St. Paul, and, looked at 
from the “whispering gallery,” their general effect is exceed- 
ingly fine. 
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I climbed to the top of the church, and could I have dissi- 
pated the eternal mist which embalms London, might have 
enjoyed some handsome prospects. As it was, I only got 
dwarfed perspectives of streets and houses, and my fellow-men 
below addressed themselves to me as an army of inebriate mice, 
walking supernaturally on two legs. Scrambling to immense 
heights for views I have generally found to be illusive under- 
takings. Illusive as to the views, but dreadfully real with 
respect to the scrambling. I honestly hope that no one, in the 
integrity of whose limbs and supply. of breath I have any in- 
terest, will ever essay to scale St. Paul. There is an absolute 
certainty of sore legs and losing your hat always lying in 
ambush on the enterprise. By all means stop at the “ whisper- 
ing gallery,” and put questions to the old automaton who acts 
as guide. He will be sure to answer all of your questions 
unsatisfactorily ; that is, all of them he does not positively refuse 
to answer. I asked him, for example, what was the distance 
from the ground floor to the top of the dome. He replied 
sardonically that he was generally impressed it was somethin 
less than a mile. It was very provoking, but he was an ol 
man, and carried at the time a large cane. Respect for age, 
therefore, triumphed over the impulse to punch his head. 

I state, for the edification of your architectural readers, that 
St. Paul’s was designed by Sir Christopher Wren, and cost, in 
its construction, seven millions of dollars. 

JoHNson’s TAVERN.—Turning into a little alley, leading off 
from Fleet Street, and entering the second door to the right, we 
are ushered into the house sacred to the memory of Dr. John- 
son. The small coffee-room remains, as in his time, and the 
famous old arm-chair yet survives, from which the -great 
moralist launched his literary thunder, often full of wisdoi, 
and always smelling of tea. Here Goldsmith brought his 
good-humored, ugly mug, and was patted on the back, and 
patronized imperiously, and bullied by the literary old sea-dog 
in the chair. Here Boswell toaded supinely, and took immor- 
tal notes; and here all the living literature of England came, to 
talk and be roundly talked to, and get boozy, and go home 
like roaring blades in the morning. ‘ had the satisfaction to 
eat an excellent chop in the room, and then drin‘, in a glass of 
foaming ale, a health to the portrait of the thunderer, which 
hangs above the arm-chair, and looks amazing grim. 

Tue Tempite.—Thackeray and Dickens have made the 
Temple so familiar, both in its uses and its architectural phys- 
iognomy, that I needed, upon seeing it, nothing further to 
establish its identity. I sauntered about it with as much as- 
surance of locality as that suggestive young clerk in “ Our 
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Mutual Friend,” who improvised, for the entertainment of 
honest Mr. Boffin, that crushing catalogue of clients. 

It is an immense pile, of a most irregular, capricious, eccen- 
tric build, developing into all manner of shy nooks and unsus- 

cted recesses. Formerly it was a ra by the Knights 

emplars, but at present is monopolized by the warlike tribe 
of lawyers and students at law, It fronts towards the Thames, 
with a very pretty garden Ubfore it, running down to the 
water’s edge, and surprising the turbid old stream with bright 
flashes of green turf and sweet-smelling flowers. Once within 
the precincts of the Temple, and the barsh discords and the 
great bustle of the city tone down to a soft and unaccented 
hum, anything but hostile to a desire for repose. In this wise 
it is admirably adapted to the purposes it now subserves. 

TeMPLE Bar.—Temple Bar was once invested with some 
municipal importance, and for a long time was fraught with a 
painful posthumous interest to a considerable body of English 
citizens. It was formerly the limit of the city of London, and 
the bloody pillory on which the heads of decapitated criminals 
were exposed. It has lost, however, both its former importance 
and its interest, and is only observable at present as a massive 
and handsomely sculptured arch, gracefully spanning Fleet 
Street. 

PrintTING-Hovuse Square.—Printing-House Square has 
afforded me the greatest disappointment which I have yet sus- 
tained in my inspection of the curious. Being the place where 
“ The Times” is printed, and the publishing centre of London, 
one is led to expect something large, roomy, imposing, fitly 
commemorative of its own importance. Instead of this, every 
accessory expressive of power or consideration seems to be 
jealously excluded. It requires a cabman, profound in the 
intricacies of London, or a police detective to run it to earth. 
There never was a more striking instance of light under a 
bushel. I struggled through a half dozen despairing little 
streets, and after getting irretrievably lost in four dirty little 
courts, and after losing all consciousness in the hopeless mental 
confusion wrought by twenty-five blind alleys, I was ushered 
into a retreating little quadrangle, and came plump upon the 
“London Times,” in a dingy-looking, red-brick building, two 
stories high. This all indicates a characteristic of the English 
people, which I shall advert te at length in future letters, 

Bank OF EnGLAND.—The famous financial autoerat of 
Christendom is housed in a modest-looking two-story building, 
with marble front, and handsomely illustrated with Corinthian 
columns. ‘The view from the street does not give a just con- 
ception of its dimensions, and it is only upon pe. etrating its 
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outer wall that its great extent dawns upon one. The inner 
door opens upon a beautiful little court, quadrangular in shape, 
alive with a pretty fountain garnished with flowers and em- 
bayed beneath the leafy arms of two splendid shade-trees. The 
rooms which overlook this are only one story high, and the 
whole wears an air as unlike a bank, and as like a country 
villa, as one can well imagine. 

Trusting that you are pounding Radicalism down to a whole- 
some Andy Johnson foundation, I remain, truly yours, 

CarTE BLANCHE. 





ART. IV.—COMMERCE, WAR AND CIVILIZATION, 


Ir is needless, if not profane, to inquire as te the orizin of civili- 
zation. There is nothing in profane history to justify the conclusion 
that any portion of the white race was ever savage. On the con- 
trary, monumental history, the oldest and most reliable of all his- 
tory, so far as this inquiry is concerned, carries us only back to a far- 
distant past, wherein taste and skill, art and industry exhibit achieve- 
ments bolder in design and execution, more sublime, more elaborate 
and more beautiful than any of the present day. Not so various, it 
is true, but for that very reason more sublime, more elaborate, and 
more beautiful. Human attention was not then divided and enfeebled 
by the necessary observation of too many objects ; human thought was 
not broken in upon, perenne and distracted by the necessity of 
daily and hourly supplying a thousand artificial wants, dictated by 
mere capricious fashion; the human mind was not weakened and 
frittered away by an endless variety of studies, and human industry 
and energy were not hurried on to hasty, coarse, slovenly achieve- 
ments by the insatiate cravings of a vulgar public, for mere novelty, 
variety, and gaudy glare and glitter; men then had time to think, 
to plan, and to execute. There was concentration and continuous 
exertion of thought, taste, energy and industry on a few subjects, ob- 
jects and pursuits ; and the effects of this concentration and continu- 
ous exertion is strikingly and beautifully apparent in all the works 
of ancient art. A man now has neither time to think, to write, nor 
to act, unless he has the good fortune to get into jail, or to lose his 
eyesight. (Or perhaps one may do Sah - well by coming out to 
Camp Lee, near Richmond, where this is written, or going down to 
Port Royal.) Our affections are pretty equally divided between these 
two lovely spots, where the vulgar bum of industry is never heard, 
where intrusive visitors seldom disturb, and where silence, peace and 
quietude reign sepreme. As our family is in Port Royal, we shall 
soon have, we fear, to bid a final adieu to Camp Lee. Now, be pa- 
tient, polite, kind and gentle readers, for we are firmly resolved to 
let you know all about Port Roya' and Camp Lee, ere very long, 
and to render both places historic, if we can. 
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Sacred history is more distinct and explicit on this subject of abo- 
riginal civilization than even pga written on monumental his- 
tory. Adam was civilized, and so were his immediate descendants, 
the antediluvians. Noah and his family were civilized, and so were 
Abraham and his family. We are told nothing of a lost civilization 
in the mean time. And from that day we can trace civilization up 
to our own age. Abraham and his family being Bedouin Arabs, 
and living far in the interior, were no doubt far less informed and 
civilized than the natives generally around him. Near him, on one 
side, were the Philistines, or Phoenicians, whose knowledge and general 
civilization, and conducting of varied and distant commerce, had ren- 
deréd conspicuous at a very early day. And just above him was 
the route of trade from India to the Levant. All along this route 
there were cities, such as Jerusalem, Sodom and Gomorrah, that were 
enriched by trade, and were centres or foci of civilization, that dif- 
fused light, knowledge, and all useful information to the surrounding 
nations. The Arabs of the desert visited and traded with ‘these 
’ cities, and belonging to a highly intellectual race, they thus acquired 
and retained, at all times, in the midst of extreme poverty, quite a 
regen amount of knowledge and of information. 

rom the region about which we are writing, it seems to us that 
the faint lights of profane history, of tradition, of philology, and of 
very many universal institutions, usages, habits and customs, concur 
with the Scriptures in proving that population, many of the useful 
arts, and all that pertains to a youthful people and a youthful eivili- 
zation, spread them themselves over the rest of the earth, The popu- 
lation thus diffused that settled on the seacoasts, or near great over- 
land routes of trade, or in any situations favorable for conducting 
commerce and manufactures, continued to improve in civilization, 
by building cities, fitting out ships, practicing the various useful and 
ornamental arts, and by carrying on trade and commerce, and sup- 
plying less favored localities, not only with all their own products of 
skill, art, and industry, but with those of the various other nations 
with which they traded. This trade and commerce not only en- 
riched the centres that conducted it, but rapidly improved their civ- 
ilization. They made large profits on their merchandise, and at the 
same time acquired a knowledge of all the arts practiced by the in- 
ferior peoples with whom they traded; these profits and this knowl- 
edge they brought home and employed to increase their own wealth, 
and by new and improved processes to perfect the arts which they 
had thus imported, and to multiply and improve their own arts of 
domestic growth. Thus, commercial countries—we mean countries 
that built and manned their own ships, and whose merchants sup- 
plied distant peoples, not only with the products of the countries to 
which the merchants belonged, but interchanged the commodities of 
many nations, making a profit on each sale and interchange—we 
say, that the commercial countries thus carrying on trade, barter, and 
commerce, became the great centres of wealth, of art, of science, of 
knowledge and information, and the brilliant foci of collected, con- 
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eentrated and intensified civilization; for by their trade with less 
civilized peoples, they robbed or exploited those peoples, not only 
of much of the products of their industry, art and skill, but gradually, 
yet surely, robbed them of their knowledge, their arts, and general 
information, and depressed their civilization. 

We hold that a certain amount of civilization is congenital with the 
human race—is as old as Adam ; but this aboriginal civilization may 
be greatly depressed, or highly improved. It ean, however, never be 
wholly lost, nor ever perfected. The most savage tribes practice 
very many useful arts, that distinguish them, and place them farther 
above the brute creation than the most learned and civilized are 
above the savage. Savage tribes become more ignorant and savage 
when civilized men begin to trade with them, for the obvious rea- 
son that the civilized traders, ascertaining what are the arts and man- 
ufactures, and skillful products of the savages, ascertaining all their 
wants, and the tedious, laborious, and clumsy processes by which 
they but half supply those wants, induce them to give up their arts 
and manufactures altogether, and betake themselves to fishing, hunt- 
ing, collecting gold-dust, ivory, furs, fish, &c., and exchanging them 
for better manufactures, made by the civilized traders, than any the 
simple savage can make, with half the amount of labor expended in 
fishing, hunting, &c., that they were wont to expend in tediously and 
awkwardly manufacturing their coarse articles. Besides, civilized 
traders introduce the vices and diseases of civilization among sav- 
ages, without teaching them how to prevent, correct, or cure those 
vices or diseases, Inereased mortality, increased crime, and depress- 
ed civilization have ever been, and will ever be the results of trade 
between the savage and the civilized, between the ignorant and un- 
skillful and the skillful and well-informed. 

Our Southern civilization has hitherto been confined very much 
to the wealthy, because we found it most immediately profitable to 
conduct agriculture alone, and with its products buy from other peo- 
ples the results of their numerous arts and manufactures, their skill 
and industry. The number of the useful and ornamental arts prac- 
ticed by any people, and the skill and success with which they prac- 
tiee them, is the measure of their civilization. Tried by this stand- 
ard, and Southern civilization will not stand very high. We carry 
on scarce any commerce, and until of late years had but few domestic 
manufactures. We are improving, however, because our vast interior 
is out of the profitable reach of foreign trade, and is admirably adapted 
for conducting manufactures; as are our large rivers and seacoast 
for the conducting of commerce. Heretofore foreign commerce, con- 
ducted by fureigners, in foreign bottoms, and supplying us with for- 
eign manufactures, has robbed us of our wealth, and robbed us of 
our intellect, or at least depressed and prevented the growth of our 
intellect, and the diffusion and advance of our civilization. Robbed 
us of our wealth, by exchanging the results of one hour’s mechanical, 
manufacturing or artistic labor for not less than the results of two 
hours of agricultural labor. Robbed us of our intellect, by confining 
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us to agricultural pursuits, and preventing the growth, development 
and exercise of the many fine and useful arts which require educa- 
tion for their successful pursuit, and which, in their practice, furnish 
of themselves education, in addition to the primary education needed 
to begin them. 

Let us recollect that commerce does not diffuse, but, on the con- 
trary, cireumscribes, concentrates, centralizes and intensifies intelii- 
gence and civilization, and in like way centralizes and increases 
wealth. It collects its rays of knowledge and its hoards of wealth 
from a thousand distant sources, to be employed as the means of 
levying as tribute more of knowledge and more of wealth, It is a 
good thing to carry on commerce, a great misfortune to be the mere 
tributaries and subjects of commerce. Such have we hitherto been ; 
but the abolition of slavery, enormous as are the evils that have at- 
tended it, will bring forth, in some respects, a new and better order 
of things. White men do not like to work in the fields, they prefer 
manufacturing and mechanie labor; and without slaves, capitalists 
will not invest their capital in agricultural pursuits. Men are al- 
ready crowding to our cities, not for idleness nor for office, but in 
the endeavor to get employment in some useful art, or manufactur- 
ing or mechanical pursuit. 

Commerce and manufactures carried on by ourselves will speedily 
grow up among us, and with them increase of wealth, and a more 
generally diffused, if not a higher civilization. We need both skill 
and capital in order to speedy success in the various arts, manufac- 
tures and sciences that we should now strenuously pursue. These 
can be supplied at once by immigration, and very slowly in any 
other way. We must encourage immigration ; not of farmers, for 
we understand Southern farming far better than would any immi- 
grants. We need not sell a foot of our lands. The immigrants we 
want are wealthy shipping merchants, mechanics, artisans, manufac- 
turers, miners, and all other men above the degree of common labor- 
ers. Labor is cheap and abundant with us. We want skill and 
capital to give employment to labor. 

But whilst we need and would encourage immigration, we also 
would like to have, as near as possible, a homogeneous population. 
We do not want colonies of foreigners, speaking a different language 
from our own, having different habits and customs, and modes of 
thought, and accustomed to different laws and institutions. Espe- 
cially are such fureigners objectionable when they settle, as they are 
apt to do, in distinct colonies or communities, in town or in country. 
On the vital subject of abolition, these foreigners are not only all 
abolitionists, but most of them in theory, and very many of them in 
practice, negro-equality folks, Settling in colonies, with negro asso- 
ciates and negro customers, they would demoralize the negroes as 
much as the negroes would demoralize them. Our Northern neigh- 
bors, are of the same descent as ourselves, speak the same language, 
have been accustomed to the same laws and political institutions, 
have habits and customs and modes of thought very like our own, 
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are anti-slavery men, but do not favor negro equality ; indeed, they 
hate negroes, and hold them at much greater distance than we do. 
They never settle in colonies when they come among us, but at once 
intermix and intermarry with our own people. In ten years they 
usually become thoroughly Southernized. Their children born 
among us are always as true to the South as any other of our citi- 
zens ; whilst foreigners, settling in colonies, do not become Ameri- 
canized for three or four, and sometimes six or eight generations, 
There is not the least danger that abolition and negro-equality agita- 
tors from the North will ever come to settle among us, for they 
come to make money, and to do so, they all know they must be 
silent on these subjects. Besides, they expect to make money from 
the labor of the negroes, and will naturally endeavor to make them 
as humble, submissive and industrious as possible. Northern men 
coming to settle among us will almost universally be well-disposed 
to our people. Anti-slavery men may come, but no outspoken abo- 
litionists or negro-equality men. They would be at once under the 
ban of society, excluded from all social circles, exposed to constani 
insult and occasional caning. It would be far easier to face 
the cannon’s mouth, than to brave the angry and indignant pub- 
lic opinion that would here beset and surround them. Immigra- 
tion from the North would increase our population, strength and 
weight in the Union, and diminish theirs. But what is more impor- 
tant, Northern immigrants, becoming identified in interest with the 
South, would not only be ready themselves to defend those interests, 
but they would exercise much influence with their friends and ac- 
quaintance at the North in strengthening the Southern party in 
that section. Besides, the National Government, even in Northern 
hands, would be loath to persevere in measures oppressive to the 
South, which would injuriously affect considerable numbers of immi- - 
grants from that section. In fine, there is not the least danger that 
we can coax enough of immigration from that section to affect 
opinion here. They would be certain to adopt our thoughts and 
opinions, not we theirs. 

We write not only understandingly on this subject, but we also 
write feelingly. For more than a year past, half of which time our 
family was with us, our intercourse has been almost entirely with 
Northern officers, surgeons and privates. We and our family have 
received from them uniform politeness and kind treatment. We 
are indebted to them for many favors and acts of kindness and ac- 
commodation. We have conversed on political and social subjects 
with them, from the commanding general down to the humblest 
privates, and maintained our own opinions in their utmost latitude, 
without giving offence or eliciting unpleasant reply. We have seen, 
we thought, much of prejudice and gross misapprehension, but nothing 
like corruption or willful injustice. We are sure we could live for- 
ever in pleasant, social intercourse with such men, if they would but 
withdraw their troops from among us, and appear as mere civilians 
and as our equals. Now they are placed by Government as masters 
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over us, as spies to watch us, and report all that we do and all that 
we say, and as peculiar guardians and -asserters of the rights and 
equality of the negroes. This is not the fault of individuals, but of 
the Government that employs them. So far as we have seen, making 
allowance for their prejudices and misconceptions, they discharge 
their duties with delicacy and forbearance. Especially is this the 
case of late, since they have become better acquainted with negro 
character. We believe if the Northern troops were withdrawn that 
the South would desire and welcome immigration from that section ; 
and that the immigrants would find agreeable social intercourse 
among us; for then we should associate as equals. We rather ex- 
press what we consider the opinions and feelings that operate on 
other people than our own. We feel quite as much their equal now 
as if the troops were withdrawn, and we loath to visit on individuals 
the offences of Government. We like individuals, whom we find out 
to be good and upright men, none the less because their Government 
oppresses us. 

e do not include in this description a set of idle, vagrant, vaga- 
bond, strong-minded women and weak-minded Yankee clergy, whom 
we often meet wandering unemployed about the country. They 
are ail vile incendiaries and malignants, curiously peering into our 
affairs, to make false reports of-them, and inciting the negroes to 
insubordination and insolence. Such wretches are the enemies of 
the human race, and would gladly see the South again drenched in 
blood, even although they foresaw that it would result in the expul- 
sion or extermination of the negroes, whom they only affect to love, 
for Satan could not have chosen more appropriate emissaries. 

Returning to the thread of our essay, we have to consider war as 
a civilizer. We know it is distasteful to most readers to see war 
treated of, except as the greatest and most unmitigated evil. We 
shall, therefore, treat this part of our subject very briefly. The 
first well-attested instance of the diffusion of civilization on a large 
scale was brought about by Alexander the Great. He conquered 
a large portion of Asia and a part of Africa, and diffused Greek lite- 
rature, arts, science and civilization throughout his conquered domin- 
ions. No one will deny that this conquest greatly elevated the 
civilization of those countries. Several centuries thereafter they 
were gradually conquered by the Romans, but Greek civilization 
remained intact. And for nearly a thousand years after those coun- 
tries were conquered and colonized by the Greeks, they preserved a 
civilization essentially Greek, and equal, perhaps, to that of Europe 
in those days. Indeed, until near the time of the Reformation, Al- 
exandria in Egypt, founded by Alexander, rivaled Athens as a 
school of learning, of art and of science, and surpassed Rome. The 
Romans conquered the ancient world, the “ terra cognita antiques,” 
colonized and diffused Roman civilization, arts, laws, customs and 
science, wherever they had not been preceded by the Greeks. In 
later ages the Sclavonians, who, at the earliest accounts we have of 
them, lived about the mouth of the Danube, have conquered and 
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colonized Hungary, Germany, Poland and all of Russia, from the 
Baltic to the mouth of the Amoor, and from the Crimea to the Frozen 
Ocean. All of these immense regions, except Germany, they still 
hold, and the German population is in large proportion Sclavic. They 
civilized, too, as they conquered. Russia has improved faster since 
the days of Peter the Great than any other nation, and the Russians 
are Sclavonians. War, conquest and civilization will civilize any 
people, except negroes and Indians. The missionaries for centuries 
past have been promising and trying to civilize them, but have, so 
far, made no progress whatever. Indeed, missionaries never did 
civilize a people, ugless it be a handful of Sandwich Islanders ; and 
missionary civilization is fast exterminating them. 


ART, V.—FUTURE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


INVITING RESOURCES, ETC., WITH INFORMATION FOR IMMIGRANTS, ETO. 
(Concluded from June Number.) 


Warer Power anp Manvuracrurine Apvantaces.—West of 
and adjacent to aiken is a ragged, broken body of land, containing 
probably forty or fifty square miles, which, to the unobservant 
traveler, presents a most bleak and dreary aspect; but the various 
stratas cropping out naturally, or exposed by the effects of heavy 
rains washing away the hillsides, and by the railroad excavations, 
afford a vast field, interesting alike to the scientific geologist or the 
practical manufacturer. 

Immense beds of different kinds of clay, from the purest and 
whitest kaolin, to the dark-colored mud of which bricks are made, 
sands of all hues, some as fine as flour, others large coarse crystals ; 
siliceous earths of many kinds; ferruginous sandstones, the con- 
glomerate shell, buhrstones, granite, mica, feldspar, ochres of 
different colors, are all found in this vicinity. But a short distance 
off a deposit of manganese is found, and potash can be readily made 
in the surrounding forests. Experts have pronounced the sands to 
be admirably adapted for making glass and crystal, and the quality 
of the kaolin is admitted to be equal, if not superior, to that of 
which the celebrated Staffordshire ware is made. It is doubtful if 
the combination of the ingredients of glass and earthenware can be 
found in such immediate proximity anywhere else. 

Ure, page 464, vol. Il, says: “It is to the late Josiah Wedge- 
wood, Esq., that this country (England) and the world at large are 
mainly indebted for the great modern advancement of the ceramic 
art. * * * So sound were his principles, so judicious his plans of 
procedure, and so ably have they been prosecuted by his successors 
in Staffordshire, that a population of sixty thousand operatives now 
derive a comfortable subsistence within a district, formerly bleak 
and barren, of eight miles long by six broad, which now contains 
one hundred and fifty kilns, and is significantly called the Potteries,” 
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And McCulloch, in his Dictionary, vol. II, page 324, speaking of 
this ware, says: “Its excellent’ workmanship, its solidity, the ad- 
vantage it possesses of sustaining the action of fires, its fine glaze, 
impenetrable to acids, the beauty and convenience of its form, the 
cheapness of its price, have given rise to.a commerce so active and 
universal, that in traveling from Paris to St. Petersburg, from 
Amsterdam to the farthest point of Sweden, and from Dunkirk to 
the extremity of the South of France, one is served at every inn 
upon English ware. Spain, Portugal and Italy are supplied with it ; 
and vessels are loaded with it for both the Indies and the continent 
of America. The estimated value of these products (in 1835) 
exceed $15,000,000 annually.” The practical uses of these earth- 
sands and clays are innumerable. 

Each year some new use is found for some of the various modifi- 
cations to which stoneware, earthenware, porcelain glass, crystal, 
etc., can be applied, formed as they are of a substance of no other 
intrinsic value, and of a material so easily worked, and of such 

radations of quality, as to suit every station from the highest to the 
owest, and admirably adapted to labor-saving and economical uses, 
and capable of receiving the most beautiful and exquisite forms, 
affording gratification to the most fastidious tastes and fancies. 
Among the uses of these plastic clays, not the least important is 
that of making articles such as bricks, tiles, etc. Paving tiles, 
. draining tiles and roofing tiles, as well as ornamental encaustic tiles, 
would meet with a ready sale if properly introduced. The differ- 
ence in the rates of insurance of houses covered with shingles, as is 
customary in this country, and those covered with metals, slates or 
tiles, indicate the importance of substituting incombustible roofs in 
place of those now used, and fire as well as ordinary building bricks 
are constantly needed in a growing country. 

In 1856 a party of Northerners shipped from a portion of this 
tract several thousand tons of this kavlin, to be manufactured in 
New England; and a few years later a factory was established here, 
and is now in successful operation. The ware is generally the 
ordinary qualities, but some has been turned out that was so clear, 
smooth and translucent as to bear favorable comparison with French 
porcelain, and others similar to the Pariar mirble-work, indicating 
that the materials for making the various grades and qualities 
abounded in this locality. 

In 1838, when the population of the United States was only one- 
half its present number, the value of the earthenware imported 
amounted to $1,600,000. 

During the war a number of potteries were employed in making 
articles of coarse stoneware, which were eagerly sought after as 
substitutes for white ware, and a number of 3 be were ex- 
empted from conscription, in order to furnish the Medical Purveyors 
and other departments various indispensable articles. A few days 
since one of the potters stated that even now he could not supply 
the demand for coarse pipkins, pans, jugs, jars, etc., at fifteen cents 
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per gallon, and with his rough and primitive machinery he could 
turn out fifty gallons per day to the hand. 

Taking into consideration the protection afforded by the present 
tariff, and the fragility and consequent enormous consumption of 
this class of articles, there is every reason to believe that properly 
conducted works must prove among the most remunerative invest- 
ments that can be made. In England the pipe-clay from Dorset- . 
shire and Devonshire, and the flints from Kent, are transported to 
Staffordshire, where the principal clay abounds. Now, here are in- 
exhaustible deposits of the raw materia! of various qualities, lying 
immediately on the surface, in a country intersected by streams 
affording water power, and railroads and navigable rivers affording 
cheap transportation to the commercial centres, fuel so abundant 
that the expense would only be for the cutting and hauling? and not 
in a wild, uncivilized country, but where schools and churches are 
already established. It is stated in the Encyclopaedia Britannica that 
“the exports of earthenware trom great Britain amounted, in 185% 
to £1,488,668 (over $7,000,000), of which raz Uyirep Srarzs 
TOOK NEARLY ONE-HALF, so lidtle has the poiter’s art been encouraged 
in the New World.” 

Your Committee would express a hope that by some means enter- 
prise may be directed to these invaluable deposits, believing that 
were the opportunities here offered generally known, this field for 
labor would rapigly fill, and that Calhoun District might become 
as noted for its w as Staffordshire now is. 


Sirx Cutture.—The vast amount of money annually sent abroad 
for the purchase of silks, the increasing consumption of this article 
among all classes, and to an extent probably not known in any other 
country except China, and the acknowledged: capacity of the United 
States to produce silk of the very best quality, induced Congress, 
in 1826, to publish and distribute manuals and treatises, prepared 
with great care and fullness, giving all necessary instructions and 
details for the prosecution of this business, from the propagation 
and planting of the trees to the preparation and manufacture of the 
silk. The interest manifested was commensurate with the im- 
portance of the subject, and the prospect of silk ing one of 
our staple productions was flattering and encouraging, until the morus 
multicaulis mania of ’38 and ’40 spread over the land. The history 
of that speculation unfolds a — of villainy and fraud seldom 
exceeded. Every possible trick was devised to create exorbitant 
prices and immediate demand for the buds, cuttings and roots of the 
new plant, and with such success that all classes of society entered 
into the speculation, confident of amassing fortunes in a year or two, 
entirely forgetting that, unless some one raised the worms to eat 
the leaves, there would not be any demand for the trees: When 
the people awoke from their delusion, very naturally a propor- 
tionate reaction took place, and silk culture was denounced as a 
humbug by thousands who had not had a single worm. Now that 
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the passions of the moment are passed away, we can perceive the 
folly of the scheme and the cause of its failure. 

It was not that silk culture was unprofitable, but that so few 
attempted to raise silk that there was no demand for the trees 
on which were hung such wa baits. The culture of the silk 
has been considered by the Chinese for 4,000 years as next in im- 
portance to that of rice. There some species of worms produce 
four crops during the year. The value of silk goods, annually pro- 
duced in Europe, exceeds $275,000,000, of which Austria produces 
$60,000,000, and Italy $50,000,000. In France 500,000 persons 
are employed by it, or one in eighty of the population; and in 
England 16,000,000 pounds are annually imported, thus giving 
employment in the manufacture to forty thousand persons. Formerly 
several families in this town devoted some care and attention to silk, 
and made their own handkerchiefs, dresses, ete. The recent estab- 
lishment of a factory at Newark, N. J., for making silk, velvets and 
plushes, indicates a revival of this interest. When reared in a close, 
moist atmosphere, the caterpillar is subjected to various diseases ; 
but in a climate as pure, dry and elastic as that of Aiken, they are 
far more hardy, and require less attention. Whilst in Europe from 
80 to 60 per cent. are lost from the effects of climate, food and dis- 
ease, here scarcely 5 per cent. die, and there are but few ants or 
insects to destroy the eggs. The morus multicaulis flourishes with- 
out any more care or attention than any of our forest trees, and the 
growth is so rapid that the leaves can be used the second year after 
planting. The whole business of managing a cocoonery, rearing the 
worms and reeling the silk is so simple, that it can be readily 
learned from books. 

The silk husbandry affords the most rapid of agricultural returns, 
being completed in six or eight weeks. The ned amount of capital 
requisite, the great remuneration and the light nature of the work, 
is suggestive of its adaptation as an employment for that large class 
whose delicate health requires a mild climate, but whose means do 
not enable them to lead a life of idleness, as well as fur women and 
children who are unable to undergo the fatigues incident to other 
labor. A cocoonery, in connection with a vineyard and orchard, 
would afford a constant round of employment, which would be a 
source of amusement, health and profit. 


Frurr Curturs.—tThe attention of the South, formerly, was 
almost entirely directed to the production of the great staples of 
cotton, rice, corn, sugar, lumber, etc., to the neglect of other im- 
portant articles. Occasionally a farmer would set out a few fruit 
trees, without selecting varieties, in an old field, and a vine or two 
around his house, leaving them to take care of themselves, and as 
the neglected trees did not thrive and flourish, the culture was pro- 
nounced unfitted for our climate, and unprofitable. 

Eventually a few zealous Pomologists set about the work in good 
earnest, selecting the best varieties and extending to the trees and 
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vines proper attention and labor. For several years dependence 
was had on the Northern and European nurseries, but experience 
soon demonstrated the advantage of propagating Southern seedlings, 
and now but few plants are imported from abroad. — 

It is only since 1850 that much attention was attracted in this 
vicinity to fruit culture. The immense returns realized by the 
proprietors of some of the orchards and vineyards, from lands unfit 
for the profitable culture of cotton and corn, led their neighbors to 
inquire into the secret of their success. Since then orchards and 
vineyards have gradually but continuously increased in size and 
number. 

In 1858 those interested formed themselves into a society, adopt- 
ing the title of “Tue Arken Vinz-Growrne anp Horticuttura. 
Assoctation,” their object being to promote the culture and im- 
prove the quality of fruit in general, and more particularly of the 
vine. ’ 

This association has been instrumental in extending much valuable 
information; many of their reports and essays having been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, and republished in the agricultural journals 
and Patent Office Reports. In 1860 this society extended an in- 
vitation to the vine growérs of the South to hold a Convention in 
this place, and to bring with them specimens of their grapes and 
wines for comparison and classification. Delegates from five States 
accordingly met on the 2ist of August, and Ex-Senator and Gov- 
ernor James H. Hammond was elected presiding officer of the Con- 
vention. Upon taking the chair, he remarked “that the exhibition 
this day, and the presence of these Delegates, indicated that an in- 
terest in behalf of growing our own grapes and manufacturing our 
own wine was extending, and that a large belt of waste lands, 
capable of growing extensively these fruits, was now about to engage 
the attention that should have been called to them hitherto. Nay, 
more, the exhibition this day,” he ventured to say, “coULD NOT BE SUR- 
PASSED IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, and in using this broad ez- 
pression, he did it wirnour QuALIFICATION, especially so in reference 
to the variety and quality of the grapes here to be seen.” 


Peacues.—The facility of transportation afforded by our lines of 
railroads to the coast, and thence by steamships to the large North- 
ern cities, enables us, by selecting the earliest varieties of peaches, 
to reach those markets from the 20th to the 25th of June, thus 
anticipating the New Jersey crops from four to six weeks. The 
first peaches command as high as $15 to $20 per bushel, and an 
average of at least $5 may be reasonably expected, as the Aiken 
fruit has an established reputation, excelled by no other section, 
being healthy, well flavored and highly colored. 

One of our peach growers, since the close of the war, sent to his 
factor in New York for various family supplies, stating that he was 
without money and would have to depend on the next peach crop. 
Much to his gratification the articles were immediately for wade, 
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with an intimation that no better security was requisite than a 
promise of a consignment of an article so prized in New York as 
were the Aiken peaches. 

Mr. James Purvis states that he has sixty acres in peaches, which 
require three hands to cultivate, and that he has made five crops in 
six years, realizing from $5,000 to $10,060 each. 

Several of our orchardists have realized more than $500 per acre 
in favorable years, which far exceeds any other crop, requiring as 
little work. 

The trees are usually planted about sixteen feet apart, or from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred trees per acre, and commence 
bearing the third year, and producing from a peck to two bushels. 
They are remarkably healthy, the disease known as “the yellows” 
not having made its appearance, and the fruit is more free of the 
curculia than in the richer lands of the low country. The greatest 
evil we have to contend with are the late frosts, which sometimes 
occur in April, when the fruit has just formed, and occasion great 
damage to the crop. By a proper selection of varieties a supply of 
this rich and luscious fruit may be had continuously from June to 
November. Putting up peaches in cans might be carried on to 
great advantage. 


Appirs.—The impression that good apples could not be produced 
at the South has generally prevailed; but gradually this error is 
being dispelled. In the culture of the apple, as of the peach, South- 
ern raised trees must be depended on, and several of these varieties 
will challenge comparison with any others, either as regards flavor, 
size ag keeping qualities, 


Prars.—Although the pears exhibited at our horticultural exhibi- 
tions are unsurpassed, the opinion is common that it is not a crop 
that will pay. Parties who have made the cultivation of this fruit a 
specialty, and whose opinions are entitled to the greatest consider- 
ation, assert. the contrary. 

Colonel Hebron, of Mississippi, reports his trees as returning 
from five to eight hundred dollars per omene Mr. Berckmans, 
who has been engaged in this culture near fifty years, first in Bel- 
gium, then at Plainfield, New Jersey, a few years since, .after a 
careful investigation, purchased a place within twenty miles of this 
town, for the purpose of raising pears, deeming the soil and climate 
better adapted to this culture than any other. 

In an Essay read to the Aiken Vine-Growing Association, Mr, L, 
E. Berckmans stated that the more refined the fruit-flower or foliage, 
the more delicate will be the plant in any climate, and it is a gener- 
ally acknowledged fact that the pear-tree is more fastidious and ex- 
acting, less hardy, and requires better management than other fruits ; 
that more trees are killed by the frost than by any other cause 
acting further South; and that the blight, almost the only disease 
inherent to the pear-tree, isnot worse here than elsewhere, whilst 
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the ravages of intense cold winters are never witnessed. That this 
climate is preferable, is evidenced by three facts he has closely ob- 
served for several years. Ist. Weak and worn varieties condemned 
at the North are in fine condition here. 2d. Some European varie- 
ties fail at the North, yet flourish here. 3d. The size and quality are 
both superior, and the foliage double size. Finally, he was satisfied 
that pears must pay, for they were a luxury that commanded enor- 
mous prices, and requiring to be picked before they were fully ripe, 
would bear transportation better than any other fruit. 


Fies.—Figs are one of those great boons of nature that contribute 
to the enjoy ments of life ina Southern climate. Luscious, nutritious 
and wholesome, they are frequently recommended by physicians as 
a food for invalids, and as i bs where strong medicines are to 
be avoided. They grow freely in the open air, require little or no 
attention, and produce two or three creps annually. 

To sit under one’s own vine and fig-tree, so expressive of happi- 
ness and contentment, car. be literally realized here. 

Pomegranates (deciduous bloomers, displaying ripe fruit and ex- 
panding blossoms at the same time), cherries, nectarines, quinces, 
apricots, raspberries, etc., are cultivated to a limited extent, and 
most excellent strawberries are to be had for four or five months by 
irrigating the plants. 

As attention to horticulture extends, in all probability the natural- 
ization and acclimation of other valuable fruits, such as the date, 
tamarind, olive, jujube, various nuts and berries, ete., will afford a 
wider field for enterprise. 


Grapgs.—In a letter published in the Merchants’ Magazineg Feb- 
ruary, 1855, Dr. Goodrich, U. 8. Consul at Lyons, states that the 
annual amount of wine produced in France exceeds 800,000,000 
gallons, and gives employment to about two and a half millions 
of persons; the vineyards, occupying 5,000,000 acres, the price 
varying from 10 to 20 cents a gallon, making an annual value of 
over $100,000,000; and that a disease of a fungoid character has 
proved so destructive, and continues to increase so rapidly, that 
fears are entertained that it may wholly destroy the vine. 

As the American vines have thus far been exempt from this 
disease, supplies of our plants and cuttings have been forwarded to 
be there introduced. There all the vines belong to the same species ; 
but, on this continent, there are four species, of which over one 
hundred varieties are cultivated. In our woods and swamps enor- 
mous vines are found extending to the topmost branches of the 
forest trees, and were it not for the custom of burning the woods in 
the spring, they would be even more numerous than they now are. 
As it is, quite a business is done in the immediate vicinity, gather- 
ing the wild fruit for the distilleries located here, as well as for mak- 
ing wine. For an account of American grapes, see “ Patent Office 
Reports,” 1857, an article read by H..W. Ravenel before the 
A. V. G. Association. 
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One of our oldest and most successful vintners, writing on this 
subject in 1855, says; “ Let me assure you that vine culture is the 
easiest thing in the world. Any of your sons or field negroes will 
‘take to it’ in one season. The runing can be learned in ten 
minutes; the work is simply. hoeing, light plowing and tying of 
branches. The making of wine requires some attention. (Can 
you make good bacon without care and attention?) All this can 
and will be explained to your satisfaction. An acre should yield, at 
the very least, 300 gallons, worth here $2 per gallon. One hand 
can attend five acres. Here you have $1,500 the hand, even if the 
wine only brought $1. You may say this is all ‘ paper calculation.’ 
It certainly is, but experience proves that many have realized more 
than that amount. It has been made and can be made. Have the 
energy to try it...... If compared with other crops, such as 
cotton, corn, wheat, etc., we find the chances of success two to one 
with the grapes, and it should not be forgotten that they are usually 
planted in the poorest hillsides, adapted to nothing else, and on 
which the proprietor can live and enjoy health, whilst other crops 
require richer lands, always more or less sickly. On sandy pine 
lands, such as would bring five or eight bushels of corn, the yield of 
wine, in an average season, will be about 300 gallons. On richer 
clay lands it is said to reach 1,000 and over. These are not sur- 
mises, but positive facts.” 

Around Aiken 300 to 500 acres are now planted in grapes, and 
the quantity increases annually. The vines are healthy and 
vigorous ; the peculiar dryness of the atmosphere, the rolling sur- 
face and the light porous nature of the soil, which quickly discharges 
all superfluous moisture, makes it especially adapted to the grape 
culture. The quality of the fruit surpasses that of other sections 
both in high flavor and percentage of saccharine matter. The grapes 
begin to ripen about the middle of July, and are ready for the press 
some time in August. 

The vines are generally planted in rows, ten feet apart, and about 
six feet ia the row, making about 750 plants to the acre. This dis- 
tance is preferred, from the more vigorous growth of the vine here. 
An idea of the profits may be conceived by allowing only twenty 
bunches of grapes to be produced om each vine, making 15,000 
bunches to the acre, which, if worth only two cents per bunch, 
would amount to $300, or, at five cents per bunch, $750. 

They are. rarely injured by the late frosts; but sometimes a cool 
or wet spell of weather occurring in June or July causes rot to a 
partial extent, more or less, according to its duration. A vineyard 
once properly started is an inheritance for one’s children, as the 
grape-vine is noted for its longevity, frequently living more than 
one hundred years. 

Mr. Axt, of Georgia, offered to guarantee twenty-five hundred 
gallons of wine per acre to those employing him to superintend and 
plent their vineyards. And Professor Seen in an address de- . 
ivered to the A. V. G, Association in 1860, stated that he was 
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commissioned by New York houses to purchase all the Aiken wines 
he could get at $2 per gallon, as dealers in wines found these best 
for making their “ bases.” 

What has been accomplished indicates that Aiken, at no distant 
period, will be the centre of a large vine-growing region. In those 
properties requisite for wine, the grapes grown here compare favor- 
ably with those from which the most celebrated wines of France 
and Germany are produced ; the maximum and minimum specific 
gravity of the must manufactured at Heidleberg is 1039 and 1091 
—that of Necker, Germany, varies from 1040 to 1000; Burgundy 
wine is made from must varying from 1071 to 1088; the must of 
the Rousillon, represented as the strongest French wine, has the 
specific gravity of 1107. Grapes grown in this neighborhood pro- 
duce a must varying in specific gravity from 1040 to 1108. 

It is estimated that wine can be produced at a cost of 20 cents a 
gallon, and the demand even at $2 is fully equal to the supply. It 
is an article that will always be in demand ; cvsts but little to trans- 
port to market; no annual expense of seed as in cereals; does not 
require so much manure or deteriorate the soil as other crops; is 
a light and pleasant employment, not as laborious as common field- 
work; improves in quality by keeping, and its general use would 
oe gra the cause of temperance, it being a noted fact that very 
ittle drunkenness is seen in vine-growing countries. 

In addition to brandy made from the cultivated fruits, the various 
wild fruits and berries that grow in such abundance, furnish ma- 
terials that find a ready sale at the distilleries. At home we have 
the haw brandy, cherry brandy, plum brandy, persimmon brandy, 
— brandy, blackberry brandy, potato brandy, gooseberry 

randy, sorghum rum, etc., ete., but, when shipped, it assumes other 
names and forms ; and, ere long, at some of the cool springs which 
gush from our hillsides, an addition will probably be made to this 
list by the establishment of a lager beer brewery. 


Sanitary Errects or tag Cumate.—Among the resources of 
Aiken, your Committee would place, most prominently, the remark- 
able effects of its climate on pulmonary disorders, as already inci- 
dentally referred to,believing that a more favorable combination of 
the essential requisites for the successful treatment of consumption 
cannot be found, embracing opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment and social and educational privileges for the various members 
of a family with the sanitary effects of the climate on the invalid. 

A more extended publicity of the fact of such a conjunction of 
favorable circumstances would, undoubtedly, be the means of alle- 
viating the sufferings and prolonging the lives of no inconsiderable 
number, who would gladly avail themselves of the knowledge when 
brought to their notice. 

A glance at the bills of mortality of the Northern States will 
show how general and wide-spread is this fell disease, under its 
various modifications of asthma, bronchitis, pneumonia, emphysema, 
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tubercles, hemorrhage of the lungs, etc., ete. Hereditary predispo- 
sition to consumption hangs like an incubus over the heads of many, 
paralyzing their energies, destroying their usefulness and embitter- 
ing their lives. By it thousands are annually driven forth from 
their homes to seek relief in more congenial climes, as it is now 
conceded that the medicine capable of arresting its progress is, as 
yet, undiscovered. 

The preventive treatment consists in attention to the various 
functions ; exercise in the open air; freedom from mental anxiety 
or physical exhaustion ; a liberal and nutritious diet ; a residence in 
a dry, light and elastic atmosphere, which invigorates the lungs and 
air-passages without irritating them ; and some pleasant and agree- 
able. employment which will induce the patient to exert himself 
and prevent the mind from dwelling on the ailments of the body. 
At no place can these indications be better carried out than in this 
vicinity, where the hygrometric condition of the atmosphere is such 
as to challenge comparison with any of the usual resorts of con- 
sumptives, even of the famed table-lands of Mexico, and excelling 
that of the islands of Cuba or Madeira, or the cities of Italy. This 
peculiarity is attributable to the porous nature of the sandy soils, 
which readily permit the water to percolate through and discharge 
itself at a distance, and to its situation on the summit of a ridge, at 
such an elevation as to rarify the atmosphere, and at the same time 
gives a most thorough system of drainage to the neighboring country. 
Being surrounded by immense pine forests, it has also the advan- 
tages incidental to pine regions. 

In regard to the beneficial effeets of the climate, your Committee 
can speak from personal knowledge as well as from observation of 
its effects on others, as several of them have been induced to locate 
here on account of ill-health, either of themselves or some member 
of their family, and most cheerfully do they bear testimony to the 
good result. Many eminent medical practitioners who are acquainted 
with this locality, as Dr. Dickson, of Philadelphia, Dr. Geddings, of 
Charleston, and others, recommend their consumptive patients to try 
this climate, 

Dr. Gaillard, Editor of the Richmond Medical Journal, was ap- 
wines by the Government during the war to examine different 
ocalities with a view of establishing a hospital for the treatment of 
pulmonary disorders of soldiers, and after a full and careful investi- 
gation of the relative merits of various places in the limits of the 
Confederacy, recommended Aiken as combining more of the re- 
quisites than any other locality. 

The reputation of Aiken is not based on a few isolated cases, but 
on the fact that hundreds of invalids, in various stages of their sev- 
eral complaints, have been benefited by a residence here. Not that 
all have Sai cured; but that very many have been relieved, for one 
of the characteristics of this disease is its insidious and flattering 
nature. For often the invalid, away from his friends and usual 
avocations, yearning for home, flatters himself that he has so nearly 
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recovered, that he can venture to return without danger; but the 
predisposing causes again acting on an enfeebled constitution with 
renewed vigor, soon hurries him to a premature grave, or recourse 
is had to a change of climate when the disease is so firmly seated, 
and the tissues and organs are affected to such an extent as to be 
past recovery. To those who are suffering from this dread malady, 
or who are seriously threatened with its evils, and can appreciate the 
danger, your committee would suggest the earnest consideration of 
the advantages offered to them here, by engaging in some occupa- 
tion, such as some of those mentioned in this article, in which the 
wealthy will find amusement and those of limited means an addition 
to their income. Such employments will afford a motive and incen- 
tive for taking exercise in the open air, and prevent the mind dwell- 
ing to an undue extent on the symptoms of the case, which so often 
hastens the progress of the disease. The adoption of this course 
would enable the patient to be surrounded with “ home comforts ” 
and the pleasures of the domestic circle ; refined society will add to 
his enjoyments; schools, churches, and physicians would be con- 
venient ; articles of necessity, comfort or luxury could be readily ob- 
tained, and the many inconveniences incident to a residence in a 
foreign country avoided. The telegraphic wires and mails would 
afford regular and constant communication with distant friends, and, 
should necessity require occasional attention to business at the 
former residence, it would take but a few days to run there and 
back. The piney wood roads, covered with the fallen straw, will 
tempt him to ride or drive. If a disciple of Walton, the trout, 
jack, bream and perch with which the mill-ponds and creeks 
are stocked, will furnish sport; and if fond of gunning, many an 
hour can be whiled away shooting quails (or partridges), squirrels, 
doves, etc. 

The want of a first-class hotel, with a good livery-stable, gymna- 
sium, billiard saloon and other facilities for recreation and exercise, is 
generally admitted, and travelers have frequently expressed their 
surprise that such an evident opportunity for making money should 
be neglected. At the fashionable springs and seaside watering- 
places expensive hotels are erected and prove profitable, although 
‘the season” is but for a few short weeks. The celebrity of Aiken, 
as & resort for invalids during the winter months, and as a retreat for 
the denizens of the low country during the heated term of the sum- 
mer, makes “ the season” here continue for ten months. 

In 1854, the application of over 400 invalids for accommodations 
were refused at the hotel then kept by Mr. Schwartz, and to secure 
a room arrangements were frequently made several months in ad- 
vance. Last fall, inquiries if accommodations were to be had were 
numerous ; since then the hotel has been reopened, and is well kept 
by Mr. H. Smyser, and several private families have made prepara- 
tions to accommodate visitors. 

It is to be hoped that soon two or three new hotels will be erected 
here, so as to accommodate all who may come; competition would 
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increase the number of visitors, and, as in other business, would 
prove advantageous to the parties. 

About two miles from the railroad, there is a plateau covered 
with large pines and oaks, and bordering on a most romantic ravine, 
from whose steep sides gush forth several springs of the purest 
water. It is a favorite resort of pic-nic parties on account of its 
picturesque features. One of our Committee, suggesting to the 
owner its adaptation for a home and retreat for invalids, or a water- 
cure establishment, he offered to give free of charge, twenty-five odd 
acres, to be selected by any party who would erect suitable build- 
ings, as it was evident that such an establishment would do well and 
prove beneficial, not only to the community, but to suffering 
humanity. 

In concluding this portion of their report, your committee would 
express their readiness to fulfill the duties devolving on them by a 
second clause of the resolution of your honorable body, in regard 
“to corresponding with parties desirous of locating, and advising 
and assisting such as may desire to locate in the vicinity.” Desirous 
of again seeing our native State advancing in wealth and prosperity, 
and confident that, by a proper use of the opportunities at our 
disposal, remunerative employment can be afforded to both 
capital and labor in this immediate vicinity, we would invite atten- 
tion to and consideration of the advantages here enjoyed. In pro- 
portion to the skill, energy, industry, and discrimination exhibited, 
will be the reward in any occupation, in any country, here as well as 
anywhere else. Where industry is wanting, the choicest gifts of 
nature are of little value. Should any expect to find fortunes ready 
made and waiting to be grasped, they will meet with disappoint- 
ments ; but to such as are willing and determined to work, and build 
up fortunes for themselves and children, the field is most inviting. 

The specialties we claim for our District and to which we invite 
the attention of enterprising and intelligent men are— 

First. Unsurpassed salubrity of climate, particularly for its beneficial 
effects on pulmonary disease, and enabling the white man to labor, 
without feeling that lassitude and debility common in low latitudes, 
and yet enjoy the productions of a Southern clime ; with exemption 
from the pest of the West—tfever and ague. 

Second, Adaptation of soil and climate to the production of the 
finest silks, wines, brandies and fruits. 

Third. Combination of advantages as a manufacturing district, 
but most especially for the establishment of potteries, 

Tuking into consideration the locality of Aiken, the superiority of 
its climate, as attested by the celebrity it already enjoys as a resort 
for invalids; its intimate connection with the commercial centres of 
the South by means of the various railroads and water-courses allud- 
ed to, the extensive power of the cheapest kind afforded by the creeks 
and streams; the immense deposits of the purest kaolin and other 
clay granite and buhr mill-stones; the valuable woods and timber 
which abound in our forests; the vast demand that exists about the 
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South for thousands of articles of every-day necessity, as well as of 
ornament and Juxury, which has now to be brought a distance of 
hundreds, if not thousands of miles ; the advantages incident to locat- 
ing factories where the raw materials are produced, and as near as 
possible to the consumers, thereby saving the cost of transportation 
to and fro; and the high protective tax which must be levied for 
many years to come, indicate this place as offering inducements and 
advantages rarely to be found, and worthy of consideration. 





ART, VI.—THE VAST RESOURCES OF LOUISIANA. 


HER GREAT ATTRACTIONS AND ADVANTAGES FOR EMIGRANTS; HER CLIMATE, SOIL, 
PRODUCTS, MINERALS, FRUITS, AND GREAT CAPABILITIES FOR EVERY KIND OF 
INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE, 


Lovutstana has an area of about 47,259 square miles, or 30,240,000 
acres. This area is divided by nature into upland, prairie, alluvial, 
and sea marsh, The upland includes more than half and nearly the 
whole Northern portion of the State. This region is generally level 
and slightly rolling. It is everywhere penetrated by streams of 
fresh and pure water, convenient for agricultural purposes, and fur- 
nishing abundant power for mechanical and manufacturing uses. 
The soil of the uplands is generally sandy, but fertile and productive, 
and susceptible of high cultivation. 

The prairie region occupies an eighth of the area of the State, 
forming its Southwest portion. It consists of a vast expanse of rich, 
gently rolling land, watered by innumerable streams, and covered 
by a perennial growth of nutritious indigenous grass, which yields 
pasturage unequaled in the world. This pasturage supports cattle 
all the year round. Though the soil is of the richest character, and 
in many places has been cultivated with great profit, the eminent 
advantages of this region for grazing have assigned it principally to 
pastoral use and occupation. Here vast herds of cattle are turned 
loose after being branded, and grow and fatten and increase with 
wonderful rapidity, and with less trouble and cost than in any part 
of the world. Some of the graziers in this region frequently brand 
5000 calves a year, and the profits of cattle raising are regarded as 
far greater than those of planting or any other employment. 

The alluvial lands, formed by the sedimentary accretions of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, occupy about one-fourth of the area 
of the State. They compose the delta or the valleys of the Missis- 
sippi, the Red, Ouachita and Atchafalaya rivers. These lands are 
traversed in every direction by a network of Bayous and Lakes. 
They have been rescued from the swamp by levees, and rendered 
cultivable and productive by ditching. The soil is of unsurpassed 
richness and easy to cultivate. It needs no rest or variation of 
crops, nor manuring, to render it always productive. It is upon this 
soil the great agricultural systera of “Louisiana was developed with 
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such brilliant results, in the profitable cultivation of the great 
staples, Cotton, Sugar and Rice. 

The sea marsh embraces about one-eighth of the area of the State, 
forming a broad strip of wet and boggy prairie along the Gulf coast. 
Though the richest lands in the State, they have been but partially 
reclaimed. They have but a slight elevation above the Gulf, and are 
subject to slight overflow at high tide. Deep bayous intersect this 
region in every direction, which, with the lakes and lagoons into 
which these bayous expand, supply a good navigation and cheap 
transportation for the valuable lumber in which the State abounds. 
These lands-can be bought, reclaimed and brought into cultivation, 
even at the old rates of labor, at $20 per acre. 

The lands in Louisiana are held as follows : 


The United States, 3,000,000 acres. 
State of Louisiana, 4,647,000 “ 
Private Individuals, 19,630,000 “ 


The United States lands may be bought, according to location, at 
from twenty-five cents to two dollars and a half per acre. Those 
held by individuals and corporations command from one to fifty 
dollars per acre. Homesteads of one hundred and sixty acres are 
granted to actual settlers by the United States. 

C.imate.— Louisiana lies below the 33d parallel of N. Lat. The 
climate is mild and salubrious. The temperature rarely rises above 
96} in summer, or sinks below the freezing point in winter. The 
temperature in July averages 88 deg., and in December 53 deg., 
showing a mean temperature of about 35 deg. between summer and 
winter. The summers are long but the heat rarely intense, and the 
sea-breeze, which blows over the land from the Gulf during the 
summer solstice, greatly modifies the effects of the sur, and produces 
a healthy circulation of the blood. Hence it is that that fatal dis- 
ease, coup d’soleil, or sunstroke, so common in the Northern States, 
rarely oceurs here. The climate being so temperate and genial, the 
inhabitants are singularly exempt frum those numerous complaints 
which arise from cold, the prolific source of disease. Invalids from 
the more northern latitudes flock to this State for the benefit of their 
health. There is no more healthy or prolific people than the resi- 
dent population of this State. The extremes of age, infancy and old 
age are especially exempt from those diseases which in more north- 
ern Jatitudes supply the largest number of the names in the-bills of 
mortality. All the census returns exhibit more examples of longev- 
ity in Louisiana than in any other State in the Union, or in any of 
the nations of the old world. Epidemics have at times appeared in 
the City of New Orleans and in other towns on the Mississippi, of 
the same character as those which appeared in all the large cities of 
this continent in their early days; but during the Jast twenty-five 
years their visitations have been at longer intervals, until the present 
season, which makes the eighth year since New Orleans was afflicted 
by any epidemical or endemical disease. It was always conceded by 
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all sanitary inquirers, that without epidemics the mortuary statistics 
of New Orleans would compare most favorably with those of any 
other seaport in the world. It is also an acknowledged fact, that 
there are no local or peculiar diseases in this State. Those which 
visit the State, if not brought from abroad, always appear in other 
countries before they are manifested here. 

Epvucation.—The free education of the people is recognized among 
the first duties of the government, and most liberal appropriations 
have been made to establish Public Schools throughout the State. 
Lands have been set aside for this purpose. The Public Schools in 
New Orleans are equal to the best in Prussia and New England. 
It is only necessary to increase and insure a more dense population 
in this country to render them equally successful in the rural dis- 
tricts. A flourishing Military Academy is maintained by the State, 
at Alexandria, which was organized by the distinguished General W. 
T. Sherman. The State owns several Colleges, and contributes 
largely to a University in New Orleans, with Schools of Law, Medi- 
cine and Literature. 

Mrngrats.—The geological and mineralogical surveys of the State 
have been very partial and incomplete, but they have demonstrated 
that iron, lead, copper, coal, lime, salt, soda, copperas, gypsum, marl, 
ochres and petroleum abound in the upper and western portions of 
the State. The iron fields extend from the Ouachita to the Sabine. 
There are three tractable varieties of ore, and someof them will 
yield sixty per cent of iron. These ores are inexhaustible, lie con- 
venient to railroads and navigation, and are in close proximity to 
lime for fluxing, to oak and pine forests for charcoal, and to abundant 
water power. Lead is found in Clairborne, Jackson, Union and 
Sabine parishes, and arrangements are now on foot to work the lodes. 
Copper has been recently found in Union Parish and on Sabine River. 
Lignite, or brown eval of superior quality, underlies the whole north- 
ern and southwestern parishes of the State. Strata of eight feet are 
known, and on the Sabine strata of fifty feet have been discovered. 

Carbonate of lime and common limestone exist in nearly all the 
northern parishes, and at the salt works in Bienville parish there is 
a bed of fossiliferous limestone 200 feet thick. Salt and salines are 
found in every part of the State. Extensive establishments for 
boiling salt are carried on in North Louisiana, and in the south and 
near the Gulf, in the parish of St. Mary, rises anvisland to the height 
of nearly 200 feet, which rests upon a solid mass of rock salt over 
40 feet thick and of many acres in extent. It is pronounced the 
purest and best salt ever used in this country, and is now being ex- 
tensively worked and sent to market. 

Soda springs exist in Sabine, De Soto and Natchitoches parishes, 
from which soda was made during the late war. Carbonate and 
nitrate of soda are both found. Sulphate of iron or copperas is found 
very pure in many places on the Sabine and in Bienville, Natchi- 
toches and other parishes; sulphuret of iron or iron pyrites, from 
which sulphur, sulphuric acid and copperas are made, is very abun- 
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dant, a bed of it in Sabine being nearly fifty feet thick. Gypsum 
exists everywhere in the salt regions ; vast beds of fertilizing marls 
occur in De Soto, Sabine and on the Ouachita; ochres are very 
abundant, and have always been used by the Indians and rural popu- 
lation for dyeing. Asphaltum is found at King’s salt works in Bien- 
ville parish and in Calcasieu. Petroleum springs have long been 
known, and several companies are now organized to work them. 

The engrossment of all the enterprise, labor and capital of the 
people in the profitable cultivation of the great staples, has left 
the mineral resources of the State undeveloped and almost unknown. 
They are, however, rich and abundant, and well skilled labor and 
enterprise would be most profitably employed in applying them to 
the great mechanical and manufacturing uses fur which they were 
intended. 

There is near Lake Bisteneau, in close proximity to the salt 
works, an immense bed of dolomite, or magnesian limestone, from 
which, by boiling it in the bittern of the salt works, epsom salts may 
be made. 

Potters’ clay is found in many places. Fire clay, for making 
fire brick, is found in the Parish of St. Tammany, from which fire 
brick of excellent quality was made previous to the war. It is 
also found in the elevated islands, as they are called, in the parish 


of St. Mary. 


Propvuctions.—The mild and semi-tropical climate, and the vari- 
ety and fertility of the soil of Louisiana, render her productions 
more varied and valuable than those of any other State or portion 
of this continent. Nearly every vegetable which will grow and ma- 
ture throughout the temperate or the tropic zone, can not only be 
produced in this State, but with less labor and generally to richer 
maturity than anywhere else on this continent. Slave labor and the 
plantation system have, however, heretofore confined the cultivation 
of the land to the great staples, sugar and cotton. These staples, 
though exotics, are produced here in superior quality to the product 
of the tropical countries from which they were originally introduced. 
Of these two staples, before the recent war, the product was of the 
value of nearly fifty millions of dollars. At present rates that value 
would be tripled. One hundred and fifty millions of dollars would 
not now purchase the cotton and sugar produced in this State in 
1860, by a population which did not exceed, old and young, black 
and white, two hundred thousand. 


Suaear, the introduction of which in the beginning of the present 
century was regarded a hazardous experiment and the cultivation of 
which was confined for a long period to the lower Parishes, has 
been cultivated and extended throughout the State, so that of late 
years some of the most successful plantations in the State have been 
established in some of the most Northern Parishes. These lands 
often yield annually 2,000 Ibs. to the acre, but the average is about 
1,200 Ibs. of sugar and 60 gallons of molasses perlacre. Seven 
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hogsheads to the hand, or about 7,500 Ibs. was the average crop un- 
der the old system, and this allowed for the cultivation, besides, of 
corn and potatoes, This, with the molasses at present prices, would 
give $1,344 as the product of one hand. Sorghum flourishes better 
in Louisiana than in any other State of the Union, and may be 
profitably raised in every part. 

Corron.—Every portion of the State is adapted to cotton, though 
it has been more profitably raised in the Northern portion. Sea 
Island, or long staple cotton, has veen successfully raised every where 
along the coast, although the difficulties attending its management 
have deterred extensive or continued cultivation, the same lands be- 
ing better adapted to the more manageable crops of sugar and rice. 
Seven bales (450 pounds to the bale), besides sufficient corn and 
meat, were considered an average yield per hand. At present prices 
this would give $1,102.50 for each hand. 

Tosacco is indigenous to Louisiana, The Spanish and French 
found it here growing wild and cultivated by the Indians. The cele- 
brated Natchitoches tobacco for snuff, and the Perique for chewing 
and smoking, exhibit the superior qualities of our tobacco. It grows 
here in every variety of soil, and the yield when well worked is 
enormous. ‘There have been no extensive tobacco plantations here- 
tofore, but every plantation and family raised sufficient for its own 
use. Every variety of tobacco is grown here from the best light 
Cuba to the heaviest Virginia. The Cuba tobacco grows through- 
out all Lower Louisiana, while the heavier varieties grow in all parts. 
The leaves frequently measure three feet six inches in length, and 
two feet nine in width. Maize, or Indian corn, is raised every where, 
and forms the principal item of food for men and working stock. 
The yield is twenty bushels per acre. This would give 400 bushels 
to the hand, which at present prices would be worth $400. 

Ricz.—It is usually believed that lowlands alone are suited to rice, 
but every acre of Louisiana is adapted to its culture. By planting 
in drills and cultivating like cotton a larger crop can be raised in the 
uplands than can be produced by irrigation. It is extensively raised 
for home consumption in this way in all North Louisiana. Rice is 
cultivated on a large scale in the alluvial region by irrigation, and 
the quality is now equal to the South Carolina product. Before the 
war, on the large plantations below New Orleans, a hand could cul- 
tivate ten acres, and raise in addition more than a subsistence of 
corn, potatoes and meat. An acre will produce nine barrels, or 
eighteen bushels of clean rice, which, at 60 Ibs. per bushel, would 
give 1,080 Ibs. per acre, or 10,800 Ibs. for the labor of each hand, 
worth now $1,188. 

The cultivation of the leading staples, sugar, cotton and rice, hav- 
ing heretofore absorbed all the slave labor and the capital of the 
wealthy and enterprising planters, no attention was anywhere given 
to the cultivation of the great cereals beyond some few experiments. 
But when the war broke out and the blockade followed, the people 
of Louisiana were compelled to attempt the cultivation of wheat, 
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rye, oats, buckwheat and barley, and to the astonishment of all, it 
was proved that not only could they be cultivated with success, but 
that the yield was larger, and the product better than in the North. 
West. Alike in the sand of the pine hills, or the alluvion of the 
rivers, these new crops succeeded. Crops of wheat along the valley 
of Red River have yielded sixty bushels to the acre, while the gene- 
ral average was twenty bushels, and that under imperfect culture. 
In the Parish of St. Mary, a half degree below New Orleans, before 
the war, good crops were raised nine years in succession on the same 
ground, without rotation or manuring, and without any symptom of 
blight or rust. There is no reason why the delta of the Mississippi 
should not equal the delta of the Nile, in producing grain, as they 
lie upon the same parallels and possess the same topographical and 
geological characteristics. Cairo and New Orleans are upon the 
same degree, though Egypt is hotter. Our climate more resembles 
that of Sicily, which has always been one of the granaries of the world. 

Southern wheat is to-day more sought after than that of North- 
ern production, owing to its superior dryness and its unfermentable 
qualities, which make it better for long sea voyages. In New York 
the last quotations show Chicago wheat at $1.50 to $1.68 and the 
best Northern, or Genesee, at $2.30 to $2.80, while Southern white 
wheat is $2.55 to $2.95 per bushel. Southern and Louisiana wheat 
frequently weighs 70 Ibs. to the bushel. Barley yields seventy 
bushels to the acre here on alluvial lands, and it is worth 90c. to 
$1.25 per bushel. There is an immense consumption of it by brew- 
eries. It is the best grain for stock, owing to its muscle-producing 
—, and it yields four times as much as maize to the acre. 

uck wheat succeeds well. The sweet potato is one of the most use- 
ful and profitable crops that can be cultivated. Although raised on 
every farm, large and small, it has never been extensively applied 
to the use for which it is most conveniently adapted—that is, the 
fattening of hogs and cattle. Six hundred bushels to the acre are 
sometimes raised, though the average yield is about two hundred on 
good lands. A hand may cultivate ten acres, or 2,000 bushels, 
which, at present prices, would be more than $2,000! 

Every variety of leguminous plants produce wonderfully in our 
soil, as also do all the root crops. The soil and climate concur in 
making it one of the best regions of the globe for gardening, as near- 
ly every variety of vegetable flourishes here in the open air. 

Frvurrs.—Few countries can surpass Louisiana in the richness and 
variety of her fruits. All of the fruits of the temperate zone and 
many of the tropical are produced here in unusual perfection, as, for 
instance, the Louisiana or Creole orange, which is much preferred to 
that of the West Indies. Indeed, there is a peculiar property in the 
soil, sun and atmosphere of Louisiana, which develops to a remark- 
able degree the saccharine qualities of fruits and vegetables. 

Oranges, bananas, citrons, lemons, jujubes, olives, mespeliers, 
pomegranates, guavas, and occasionally the pineapple, grow every- 
where throughout all the lower parishes without protection, while 
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the fig, the pear, the peach, the plum, the apricot, the nectarine, the 
quince, the cherry, and every species of grape grow in every part of 
the State. 

No labor will so richly and surely reward the industrious and 
patient laborer as the culture of fruit in Louisiana. Take, for in- 
stance, the orange. Several instances might be cited where fortunes 
have been made, and families rescued from poverty by the provi- 
dent planting of a few acres of orange-trees, 

The orange with us comes from the seed and is in full bearing at 
seven years. An active man, without interference with his other 
labors, can, at odd times, plant out and attend to ten or twelve acres, 
or 2,000 orange-trees. Euch tree, when in full bearing, will yieid 
for a century 400 oranges annually, or 80,000 for the orchard, The 
average price during the past season has been $30 per 1,000—this 
would give $24,000 for the crop. The peach here exhibits a lusci- 
ousness which far surpasses that of any other portion of America. 
The famous peaches of New Jersey and the Northern markets are 
not at all comparable to ours; they are tough, pithy, and must 
be chewed, while the Louisiana peach melts like sugar in the mouth. 
The peach thrives equally well in the uplands and lowlands. 
Peaches bear four years after planting. 

Any one may plant ten acres, or 2,000 trees, and cultivate the 
ground in tobacco, and at the end of four years will have, one year 
with another, 4,000 bushels of peaches, which, if conveyed to New 
Orleans, will sell for $8,000 or $10,000, or, if distilled into brandy, 
say 8,000 gals. at five dollars per gal., $40,000. The pears of Lou- 
isiana are equal to those of France, while the figs of many kinds are 
not surpassed by those of the Levant. Apples are very plenty in 
North Aa and are a never-failing crop; there are here vari- 
eties of winter apples which will keep throughout the winter and 
spring, and are equal to the best Northern apples. The olive has 
been successfully tried on Lafourche and in other places, and the re- 
sults show that they are as easily raised here as peaches. All tho 
northern portion of the State is a natural vineyard, filled with many 
varieties of grapes, some of which, as the post oak or bunch grape, 
are.large and excellent for wine. There are some half-dozen vine- 
yards in that region, where nearly all the cultivated varieties of 
grapes are to be found in successful cultivation, The c:op seldom 
or never fails, and, as our grapes do not need such close trimmin 
as the European, the yield is marvelous, being 1,000 to 1,500 nf 
lons per acre of Catawba and Seuppernong. No climate could be 
better adapted to the grape. The earth here is everywhere covered 
with indigenous vines, creepers and shrubs, bearing berries. Among 
these are the rich and luscious dewberry, the blackberry, the straw- 
berry and raspberry. Several varieties of cranberry occur, but the 
true cranberry is found only in Calcasieu. 

Currants, gooseberries and huckle or whortleberries are scattered 
in profusion among the wild grapes over the most upland regions, 
wooded with pine. One of the best claret grapes of France was 
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imported into France from this region. Hemp and flax have been 
cultivated to a very limited extent, but sufficient to show that their 
cultivation here is easy, and would be very profitable. The flax, 
as it grows here, would be profitable for oil alone. The other oil- 
producing plants succeed here admirably. The rape, the ground 
pes, the colza and the castor-oil plant, yield largely wherever they 

ave been tried. The castor-oil plant is almost perennial, and yields 
over 100 gallons to the acre. 

The medicinal plants are too numerous to give even their names. 
Suffice it to say that nature has here, with a wonderful provi- 
dence, bountifully adapted indigenous remedies to endemic diseases. 
Fever and bowel complaints are the principal diseases, and every 
neighborhood abounds with its peculiar specifics for these disorders. 

As there is a great difference in the physical aspect, and in the 
variety of the soils of Louisiana, so there is a corresponding va- 
riety in her foreset-trees and shrubs. Its flora is more extensive 
and brilliant than that of any State in the Union. 

Of the oaks, every species known in the United States flour- 
ishes in some portion of the State. The live oak, the best timber 
ever known for ship-building, is found in all the lower half of the 
State and in immense forests near the seacoast, where it attains a 
growth unequaled elsewhere. These trees frequently measure 
twelve feet in diameter above the roots, In addition to its uses for 
ship-building, it is nearly indestructible, and is used for posts, sills, 
ete., and is the finest shade tree in the United States. The 
lordly live oak, standing by some silent lake or bayou, spreading 
its far-reaching arms and ever-verdant foliage over three-fourths of 
an acre, draped in the gray garb of its decorative parasite, the 
long and ever-swaying moss, and panoplied with its impenetrable 
shade, is the choicest feature of a Louisiana landscape, Vast 
quantities of the finest white oak for ship-building, staves, and other 
uses, are found everywhere, but particularly in the central regions. 
Post oak for plow and wagon-making, fencing, etc., is very abund- 
ant in the upper portion of the State, while the red, the black, the 
turkey and other varieties are most useful for ordinary uses and 
fur their bark in tanning. The most valuable tree is the stately 
cypress, which is found in such inexhaustible abundance in the 
swamps and all the alluvial region, rising to the height of eighty or 
a hundred feet without a branch. It is from this timber, whenever 
it can be procured, that our tenements are built from sill to roof, 
from cradle to coffin. It builds our bridges, fences our fields, fur- 
nishes boxes, barrels, hogsheads, fur our products, cisterns for drink- 
ing water, timber for boat and ship-carpenters, There are two 
varieties, red and white, Rising from the same swamps where the 
tall mast-like cypress is found, is another tree, tall and straight and 
free from limbs, which, hitherto unnoticed, is destined to add greatly 
to our resources. This is the tupelo gum. It is the lightest of all 
woods in the world, and it has, oh this account, been largely em- 
ployed for floats by the fishermen. It is not only light, but is easily 
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worked, is not easily split, and is in much use for making wooden- 
ware, such as bowls, platters, trays, troughs and trenchers. Now- 
that the white pine has almost entirely disappeared from the forests 
in the north, this tupelo must take its place in all economic uses, 
but particularly for making goods Loxcs, fer which it is admirably 
adapted, being lighter, whiter and tougher than pine. 

The whole northern portion of the State is covered with forests 
of the pine, interspersed, however, with oaks, hickories, ash, elm, 
hackberry, persimmon and an endless variety of other trees. The 
short-leafed pine, so valuable for its timber, prevails, and supplies 
all that region with the lumber that is used, while every day new 
mills are being erected to convert it into lumber for exportation. 
The long-leafed variety, from which pitch, tar, turpentine and rosin 
are made, traverses the short-leafed pine region in broad belts, and, 
from the great size of the trees and their abundance, they afford the 
finest turpentine orchards in the South. Many other trees, much 
valued for special uses, are found all over the State—such as the 
elm, for hubs, axles and yokes; the ash, for carriage and wagon- 
making, plows, ete. ; the beach, and sycamore for plane stocks, tools, 
ete. ; the maple, for gun and pistol stocks, furniture, etc. ; the wal- 
nut and wild cherry, for furniture; the hickory, for hoops, spokes, 
felloes and carriage-making ; the box-wood, for engraving ; the per- 
simmon, for lasts, screws, etc.; the linn-bass or wahoo, as it is 
variously called, fur turning, saddle-trees; the pride of China, for 
its insect-destroying properties and fuel on the prairies; and the 
pezan, for its nutsand timber. There are many flowering trees of 
great beauty, among which is the catalpa, abundant in some places, 
whose wood is more durable than oak, cedar or cypress, and is 
beautiful for furniture. The queen of the Southern forest is the 
magnolia grandiflora. Noe object in nature can be more chaste and 
beautiful than a lofty magnolia in full bloom; its evergreen foliage 
rising in a massive and majestic cone to the height of a hundred 
feet ; the milk-white petals of its enormous flowers thickly cropping 
out amidst the varnished verdure, and oppressing the air fur hun- 
dreds of yards with its delicious perfume. 

The fruit-trees of the forest are numerous, and distributed over 
the whole State—among them are the persimmon, paw-paw, red 
and white mulberry, the plum and sloe, the alder and the black, red 
and May haws. 

Maxvracturses.—No section of the globe could so easily support 
and so liberally reward manufactories as Louisiana. Labor can be 
carried on through the year almost without fuel, the necessaries and 
even luxuries of life are so easily raised and procured. The extent 
of her mineral resources, the variety and beauty of her woods, the 
excellence of her hides, and the ease with which oak bark, sumach, 
myrtle, fennel and other materials for tanning can be procured, the 
fine water-power, and the facilities for transportion by water and 
rail, must surely direct attention and capital to our manufacturing 
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resources, now that slaves can no longer be bought, and land is no 
longer beyond the reach of persons of small means, 

Srocx-Ratstne.—The exceeding mildness of the climate is greatly 
favorable to stock-raising of all kinds, and the large stock-raisers of 
the prairies have clearly demonstrated that two and even three 
head of cattle are more readily and cheaply raised here than one 
can be raised in the North and West. Mules, horses, hogs, horned 
cattle, sheep and goats pass through the winter here without shelter, 
and without other food than the prairies and forests affurd, and con- 
tinue in good condition. Sheep, goats and hogs are allowed to 
breed throughout the year without regard to season, and suffer no 
loss themselves or in their young from exposure or cold. This 
makes the increase much greater than in the colder climates of the 
North and West. When attention shall be given to raising provi- 
sions in this State, hogs and cattle can be raised and fattened so 
cheaply on grain and sweet potatoes, that we will be able to supply 
the trade which is now monopolized by the West. Sheep, it is 
well known, thrive better in the Southern States than in the whole 
Northern regions ; and one of the finest wool-growers in the United 
States, Mr. M. R. Cockril, of Tennessee, has shown that the finest 
wool in the world could be raised on the prairies of Mississippi. 
The sheep in Louisiana are affected by no diseases, and the mutton 
of Attakapas is known to be the best in America. Horse-raising 
is carried on extensively by the creoles of the prairies. The breed 
is descended from the Barbs brought by the Spanish to America, 
and is the hardiest and most enduring of all American horses, 
though quite small. It lives to twice the age of the horse of Eng- 
lish steck, and with far less care and food is capable of more and 
harder work. 

Annexed will be found the rates of wages for the different trades 
and crafts. These are made out at the actual wages paid at the 
present time ; but all trades and crafts have felt the pressure which 
is temporarily upon us, and prices of work are from one-third to 
one-half less than they were throughout the year until two months 
ago, when wages began to decline. 


Engineers, per month... .$125 to $200 Ship-carpenters & caulkers, 


Sawyers " --. 45,to0 60 per day....3 5 
Brewers and Distillers... 60 Tinners, ee eK 5 
Apothecaries........ .«. 60to 100 Turners, “ wee 2.50 to4 
Carters and Draymen... 50to 60 Tailors, ©... gute 76 
Farm hands, per mo, & board 20 to 25 Bricklayers, “« .,... 2 to 4.50 
Steamboat hands ” 35 to 40 Plasterers, we Re 
Cooks, ” 25 to 100 Coopers, , “4s. 2,50 to 8 
Waiters, « 20to 25 Slaters, eK ees 4 
Heuse servants 8 15 to 25 Painters, “ 4... 8.60 to 4 
Boiler-makers, per day... 5 Cabinet-makers, “ .... 3 to 3.50 
Blacksmiths, ” pies 8 to 5 Watchmakers, wean ae 
Tanners, eee: 3 to 4 Levee laborer, mn  okan” ae 8 


Wuire Lasor rw Lovurstana.—The fallacy of the overzealous 
advocates of African slavery that the climate of this State was un- 
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suited to white labor, died with the institution in whose defence it 
was employed. It was always contradicted by a great number of 
conclusive and undeniable facts. The cotton region of the United 
States extends from latitude 36° North to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The large plantations cultivated by African slaves were concentrated 
in the rich lands on the rivers; but the great mass of the white 
ae was settled on the lands in the interior. As the South 
ad but few manufactures or other employments, and not one in 
twenty of her white population were slave-owners, nearly all must 
have been engaged in agriculture, and, in the more Southern States, 
in cotton cultivation. The quantity of this product raised by ex- 
clusive white labor has been immensely greater than has heretofore 
been estimated. In every part of this State, as soon as you leave 
the limits of the great plantations during the season of cultivation, 
we find not only white men, but women and children, boys and 
girls, laboring at all hours in the fields, without regacd to the pre- 
tended climatic and miasmatic influences which are so erroneously 
imagined to be detrimental to white labor. These people are uni- 
formly the most robust, vigorous and healthy of the population. 
In the vicinity of New Orleans all the market gardens are worked, 
through the hottest days of the year, by German laborers, men and 
women. All the canal-digging, leveeing, ditching, railroad-building, 
is done by Irish and German laborers. The great lumber trade, 
carried on with the greatest activity in the summer, and requiring 
great physical vigor and endurance, is also conducted by white 
laborers. For many years the cotton shipped in such large quanti- 
ties from the Attakapas region, which is half a degree nearer the 
tropics than New Orleans, was the product of as hearty, vigorous 
and prolific a white race as the world can show. During the late 
war, when, owing to the disorganization of labor, the planters 
were unable to raise cotton sufficient to pay their expenses, the pro- 
prietors of ten and twenty acres would produce, by the labor of 
themselves, their wives and children, three, six, eight and ten bales, 
as well as the necessary articles for their subsistence, and thus 
clear very handsome profits. It is believed that cotton can be 
more successfully and profitably cultivated in small farms than 
under the old plantation system. The cotton which is thus culti- 
vated, picked and ginned in smaller quantities, and by intelligent 
and vigilant whites, always commands better prices in market on 
account of its cleaner condition and superior quality. There is no 
agricultural product which is so profitable at present prices; and 
regarding the low figures at which the planters are now compelled, 
by their embarrassed circumstances, to sell their rich lands, there 
can be no better investment than in the purchase of such lands. 
The prices of the best lands now are about one-half of what they 
were before the war. They are certain to advance rapidly—as cer- 
tainly as maukind are to need and demand such necessaries and com- 
fortsof life as cotton, sugar and rice. Now is the time for the 
enterprising and intelligent races of Europe to sccure themselves 
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the cheapest and most comfortable homes in the world, and to 
acquire a quiet and certain competence. Already one-fourth of the 
population of the State consists of their own blood and race, and 
they constitute, at present, the most thriving portion of our people, 
and include a majority of the wealthiest and most prosperous of our 
citizens. In Louisiana they will not find themselves among strangers. 
There is no class of foreign emigrants who do not find a large num- 
ber of their countrymen, and who do not see many familiar memo- 
rials of fatherland, of the habits, customs, laws and institutions in 
which they have been nurtured, and who do not experience from 
all classes a hospitable welcome, a generous sympathy, an ever-ready 
liberality and alacrity to encourage, protect, and facilitate, in every 
possible manner, their comfortable settlement and successful in- 
dustry in their new homes, in the most genial climate, the richest 
soil, and the most highly-favored portion of the New World. 





ART. VII.—THE SOUTH AND DIRECT FOREIGN TRADE. 


Tue habits of the Southern people have been inimical to their 
true interest for many years preceding the war, and they are. so 
now. The negro has never had anything to do with it, and never 
will have. 

We thought before the termination of the war, that Southern 
prosperity depended on negro slave labor. We are satisfied now 
that it does not, and speaking in reference to a series of years, we 
are equally satisfied that the wealth of the South does not depend on 
the negro atall. We regret to say that the time is not far distant 
in the history of the nation, when the negro will have passed away 
under the heavy pressure of white population, and our regret is for 
the negro, not for the white man. The latter can take care of him- 
self; the negro has no friend but his furmer master, who politically 
can do him no good, nor can he long protect him by affurding him 
social comfort, the best of which is employment. 

History proves that two distinct races have never harmonized 
under an equal participancy of political privileges; and the same 
question is being again solved. The negro will disappear. It would 
be to his interest if the Government which has destroyed his earthly 
hopes in the South, could colonize him somewhere. If that is not 
done, it will be seen in the future, that the white man will occupy 
the land, and the poor negro will have to give way under pressing 
want, as well as the stronger muscle and greater skill of a superior 
race. 

That the white man ean work, and work successfully in the open 
fields, beneath a burning sun, and accomplish feats of industry sur- 
passing anything in the history of negro slavery, it seems to us no 
well-read man will deny, We will not fatigue the intelligent reader 
by historic detail, for educated men are supposed to be acquainted 
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with history. But we will ask, for the purpose of turning the mind 
to this subject, where were the seats of ancient civilization? were 
they not under a tropical, or semi-tropical climate? were not the 
great works of art and labor which distinguished the old civilization 
of warm climates, worked out by white labor? 

The Hebrews, the Persians, the Assyrians, the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, were all located in warm climates. The proud cities of Baby- 
Jon and Balbec, and Palmyra, were erected by white men, under 
burning suns. The rich fields of Egypt were cultivated by stalwart 
white limbs, and the mighty pillars of the Pyramids piled under a 
tropical climate, by white people. 

The Southern States will be worked by whites. In the cotton 
and rice and sugar plantations, the white man will stand as much 
work as the negro can stand. Did not God put the white man un- 
der the tropies? Did he not say that he should earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow ? And is it now left to our infidel philosophy 
to say, that he cannot do what his Maker has commanded ? 

Ancient history proves, what is now equally substantiated by the 
history of modern Europe, that Southern nations have always been 
in advdnce of those of the North, in every element of civilization, 
physical, moral, and intellectual. 

The people of the South, now living as citizens under the laws and 
government of the United States, are destined to be the most power- 
ful and intelligent on this continent. 

Whether in the United States, or out of it, that section of territory 
extending from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, will be in ali re- 
spects far ahead of any other. It has a soil and a climate that can 
raise all the products that grow in the world, or their substitutes, 
with perhaps the exception of a few spices; while beneath its surface 
lie nearly every mineral. Every section is watered by streams that 
give facilities for working every kind of machinery that man can in- 
vent or desire ; and besides all this, like all warm climates, itis very 
healthful. If it is not true that warm climates are the most health- 
ful, why has it always been found, with the exception of the South- 
ern States, that it has been beyond comparison the most densely 
populated ? 

Southern wealth must not halt, nor can it depend on agriculture 
alone, it must have manufactures and commerce. 

We have a few suggestions to make to the Southern people, with 
a view of getting them out of bad habits, if those are bad’ habits 
which keep a people poor. To the North we have been hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. Our policy has been to purchase every- 
thing we consume from the North. The cotton crop will be soon 
on hand ; instead of spending at the North every cent realized from 
it, would it not be much better to make many articles of consump- 
tion at home, and enrich our own people? A Southern tailor or 
shoemaker can do as good work asa Northern one, why not em- 
ploy him? Yet we know towns where a tailor or shoemaker would 
starve. Will we be forever oblivious to home industry ? 
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A most injurious system of trade with the North was kept up 
for years before the war, and is now being revived. We sell our 
cotton to the New Yorker, we pay to him freight, insurance and 
generally commissions, and storage, their expenses are charged to 
us. He takes the cotton and sends it to Europe; he purchases 
and pays for European goods with it; he brings the goods to New 
York in Northern vessels ; he insures in Northern houses ; he stores 
them away and waits for the Southern merchant to purchase their 
goods, pay him his profit and expenses; and the Southern merchant 
pays tothe North insurance and freight, and makes all of these 
accumulated expenses out of the cotton planter. Do you wonder 
that he is poor indeed ? 

Is it not apparent, if the Southern planter, and the Southern 
merchant would ereourage a direct trade with Europe, that the 
enormous items of expense which we have enumerated would in a 
great measure be saved, and those items not saved, would go into 
the coffers of Southern tradesmen ? 

What would be the consequence of this? Would we not soon 
see commerce enriching our sea-port towns ; vessels made in South- 
ern dock-yards, freighted with Southern produce? Why not 
enrich Norfolk, and Charleston, and Savannah, and New Orleans? 
The enriching our own towns not only enriches the entire country, 
but it is the only sure way of benefiting the poor people of all 
classes. They are dependent upon the rich, and if we enlarge the 
trade of our towns, we give additional employment to every kind 
of mechanic, we increase every department of trade, we multiply 
the facilities for education, draw around us comforts and privileges, 
which belong to powerful and enlightened nations, and work out 
for ourselves a high and enduring position among the people of the 
earth. 

These are plain truths and designed to be plainly put; truth de- 
lights in simple and unadorned apparel, that its power and beauty 
may be felt, and seen, 

Let it not be said New York has the advantage in the present 
monopoly of trade. It is very easy to divert its channels. There 
is an abundance of money waiting to plow into the very track we 
have been marking out. Money from Europe, money from New 
York, money from the South, that has been seeking other channels, 
will all fow in the direction of Southern trade. Let us have no 
more idle talk about the necessity of a great central depot of money 
and trade, and that New York is that place. So far from the 
exigencies of commerce demanding this great central head, every 
interest of society demands a multiplicity of central heads, that the 
monetary influence of the country may be spread far and wide, and 
not concentrated at a point in great banks, and under the influence 
of great capitalists. It is better to increase political centers, as an 
antidote to despotism. Itis better to multiply monetary centers as 
an antidote to a concentrated money despotism. 

The division of these money centers at points capable of sus- 
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taining large commercial cities, will diffuse population, will draw 
out the resources of the respective back countries, and develop those 
resources which are naturally dependent upon the fostering care of 
the city, as the city is upon the support to be drawn from the 
country. 

Happily we have Norfolk so situated as to be a great commercial 
depot for Virginia and North Carolina, while the city bas an access 
from the back country, that can readily and easily support it. The 
same is true of Savannah; in reference to Georgia and Florida, un- 
less Florida will assert her rights to a true independent position, 
and establish one of her sea-port towns as her own commercial 
center. The same is true of New Orleans, fed by the Mississippi 
and the waters that drain its immense valley; and the same is 
true of Galveston, with its gulf coast, and exhaustless back 
country. 

An inspection of the map will show that the parts of country 
these towns supply require commercial centers, and as, such each 
has the back country on which it can rely for every element of 
support. 

In reference to direct trade with Europe, a subject the Southern 
patriot wiil not willingly let die, we wish to call attention to the 
facilities now offered the Southern planter by the several “ Southern 
export and import Companies” located at Charleston, Savannah, 
Tallahassee, Jacksonville and other points, all of which have 
European connections. They are under competent management, 
and will at all times upon applicants complying with their terms, 
which are accommodating, furnish money to parties, or purchase 
articles from England or the Continent, upon terms far cheaper than 
we could at the North, for all of the accumulated expenses we have 
mentioned are saved, by resort to these companies. 

It should also be borne in mind as a pregnant fact, that direct trade 
with Europe on the part of the South will divert a vast quantity 
of the precious metals from Northern to Southern channels, an item 
not to be despised in these verdant days of Greenbacks. 





ART. VIII.—OLD MAIDS AND OLD BACHELORS. 


Oxp maids and old bachelors are the most agreeable and useful, 
or the must disagreeable and useless, of mankind. The larger por- 
tion of them belong to the latter class; yet all of them, if in early 
life they had avoided seclusion, and betaken themselves to useful 
occupations, might have become meritorious and agreeable inembers 
of society—more useful, meritorious and agreeable than married 
people; for it is very much the habit, and somewhat the duty, of 
the married to contract their associations, their affections, and their 
charities within the narrow circle of their immediate families and 
near relations, This, in some degree, necessary habit must tend to 
contract and narrow the mind, or at least to prevent its cultivation 
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and improvement, to chill or destroy public spirit, and to make 
almost solitary beings of men and women, whom God and Nature 
intended for social beings. Still the seclusion of the married does 
not destroy the benevolent affections; but by confining their exer- 
cise to a narrow circle increases their intensity, and often becomes 
criminal—for we every day see husbands and wives spoiling each 
other by too much attention, kindness and indulgence—and more 
often still, parents rendering their children helpless, ignorant of 
every useful art or occupation, and void of all energy, industry, or 
self-reliance, by anticipating their every want, and bringing them 
up as mere hot-house plants. Married people are too apt to con- 
sider it a merit that they keep out of the world, and confine them- 
selves to the performance of what they consider their duties to their 
own families. By so doing they commit a double crime, the evil 
consequences of which are almost sure to be visited sooner or later 
upon their too much indulged and ‘spoilt children. It is not at all 
unusual to see children stimulated to exertion and succeeding in life, 
because of the harsh treatment or neglect of their parents, and very 
usual to see them idle, helpless and worthless, because of the exces- 
sive affection and overweening care of their parents. Married peo- 
ple owe many duties to their neighbors, and to the public at large, 
as well as to their immediate families; and if in performing those 
outside duties they occasionally seem to neglect their families, so 
much the better fur those families, for: children never come to any 
good, unless in many things they are frequently left to shift for and 
take care of themselves, But married people, by too much seclu- 
sion and over-indulgence of their children, not only spoil, enervate 
and ruin their children, but they also forfeit the respect and admira- 
tion of their neighbors, violate scriptural injunctions and moral duties, 
cut themselves off from half the sources of happiness and innocent 
enjoyment by non-intercourse with the world, and narrow and con- 
tract their heads as well as their hearts. To be “overly good” is 
but to be decidedly bad. The worst people in the world are your 
conceited people who mount a hobby, and practice one virtue or 
moral duty to criminal excess, whilst they, of necessity, neglect the 
performance of all other moral duties. Your over-aflectionate 
mothers and fathers, and over-kind masters and mistresses, belong 
to this conceited, self-righteous class, and constitute a large majority 
of it. There are few such people at the North. Children-and serv- 
ants are not indulged and spoiled there, but reared frugally, hardily, 
and inured to industry from early life. 

Southern married folks, with half a dozen children, and thirty or 
a hundred negroes, to take care of and provide for, have hitherto 
had a very plausible excuse for confining their affections, their kind- 
ness, their charity, and their association, almost exclusively to those 
large family circles; yet the evil consequences of such contracted 
benevolence and philanthropy are apparent enough in the condition 
of the freedmen of both sexes and of all ages, who, always accus- 
tomed to a state of pupilage, are not as well qualified in general to 
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take care of themselves as a parcel of monkeys. Hence, those who 
can get places are all gradually going into service—that is, selecting 
masters and mistresses to take care of them and provide for them. 
The hire is a mere nominal affair. Whilst married people have a 
plausible excuse for seclusion from the world, and neglect of social 
duties and intercourse, the single of either sex can offer no such 
excuse. Having no families of their own to love, rear, take care of 
and provide for, and outliving, very generally, the affections that 
clustered around them in early life, in their parents’ families they 
must either form new associations and new attachments, or cease to 
love or to be beloved by any one. To be thus situated is to be use- 
less, lonely, solitary and miserable, and very soon to become ill- 
natured and disagreeable. 

The solitary aud secluded old bachelor is not only indifferent to the 
world, but being very suspicious, becomes timid, because he thinks 
everybody hates him and wishes to cheat him, will have no dealings, 
therefore, that he can avoid, and often settles down into confirmed 
misanthropy. Old maids that avoid society beceme eccentric, cross 
and cranky, but never misanthropic; for every woman’s heart is an 
inexhaustible well of benevolence and affection—benevolence and af- 
fection, however, which, with aged spinsters, is often ridiculously mis- 
directed, and expended on cats, canaries, parrots, or poodle-dogs. The 
solitary bachelor hates everything, suspects everything, and beats his 
dog or his cat when they come into ce ery because he thinks 
they come only to steal his victuals. If he be rich, he especially 
hates his relatives, because he believes they are waiting impatiently 
for his death, in order to inherit his property ; and often, merely in 
order to disappoint them, makes some singular and whimsical be- 
quest of his whole estate. He lives a pauper, and often dies un- 
attended as a dog. This is the worst specimen of the Old Bachelor, 
but there are many such to be found everywhere in the world. 

Now, independent of the evils that solitude and seclusion visit on 
the individual who indulges in them, they are in themselves grave 
offences against society (for we all owe many duties to society), and 
they most who have nu families to take care of and provide for. 
Their wealth—if wealth they possess—after providing for their rea- 
sonable wants, is as much due to the poor as that of parents is to 
their children; and it is no discharge of their duties to hoard it 
whilst they live, and leave it, even to the poor, at their deaths, Those 
of the single who have no wealth may, by a thousand daily little 
kind attentions and acts of politeness, promote the happiness of their 
fellow-beings. Giving often instruction, intellectual, moral or reli- 
gious, is more valuable to the recipient than would be a gift of 
mouey. Many can impart valuable knowledge who have nothing 
else to give, and the donor joses nothing by so imparting his know]- 
edge. 

The most respectable, useful, cheerful and agreeable persons we 
ever knew were Old Maids and Old Bachelors, who had kept up 
eontinued intercourse with the world, and busied themselves in some 
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useful profession or employment, as physicians, as clergymen, as 
ordinary teachers, or as Sunday-school teachers, as distributors of 
public or private charity, as nurses of the sick, and as visitors and 
comforters of the poor, the unfortunate and bereaved. Having 
no families of their own, whilst thus employed they become attached 
to ether people’s families, and everybody, old and young, within 
the circle of their intercourse, becomes attached to them, and grate 
ful to them for kindness and attention, rendered either to themselves, 
their families or relations. Married people, without neglecting their 
families, cannot be so geverally useful, nor can they practice such 
extended benevolence—consequently, such single persons as we are 
describing are deservedly more popular and more respected, and 
have more friends than marrie! people. Having a wider field for 
the exercise of the affections, their feelings do not become cold or 
contracted ; and seeing and mixing more with the world than most 
married people, they are better informed, better posted in all the 
news, and more agreeable companions than the home-keeping mar- 
ried. Now, reader, if you see your early friends and acquaintances 
dying ff, or marrying, or settling in life, and you about to be left 
alone, with none to care for you, or to love—if you can’t get mar- 
ried, or don’t wish to be married, betake yourself actively to some 
useful calling that will keep you in constant intercourse with the 
world, and supply you with new attachments in place of those that 
you have outlived, or that have decayed or been disrupted. Do 
this, my single friends, ere it is too late, and you may become the 
most useful institutions in society-—aye, institutions, exercising a 
benign influence on all the country around you; whilst married 
folks are not institutions, because their usefulness is confined to nar- 
row circles. 

Three memorable historical examples will abundantly prove the 
truth and practicability of our theory, “that Old Maids and Old 
Bachelors may make themselves the most useful, respected, beloved 
and honored members of society, if they please, instead of remaining, 
as tco many of them now do—secluded, idle, useless and ridiculous.’ 
We allude to the institutions of the vestal virgins in ancient Rome, 
the Catholic priesthood, and the Sisters of Charity. Celibacy prop- 
erly directed and exerted has for thousands of years been more 
respected, beloved and honored by the world than matrimony. 

If, my reader, you find yourself usefully employed in a state of 
celibacy—if you be what we have often seen among your class, a 
neighborhood, philanthropic, benevolent institution, sink not down 
into the insignificance of married life. 


ART. IX.—THE NATIONAL CENSUS. 


We are indehted to James Wilson, Chief Clerk of the Census 
Office, for the fourth as we had previously been for the other volumes 
of the Eighth National Census. 


The work throughout is handsomely executed and creditable to the 
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country, and nothing remains for its completion but a compendium 
of the whole, such as was authorized by Congress, during our ad- 
ministration of the census of 1850. At that period great p Hosa was 
manifested on account of the hugeness of the statistical detail, and it 
comported with the economical notions and wisdom of Congress to 
define precisely the number of pages and the size of the page in which 
the work must be embraced! The Congress of later date has been 
troubled with no such scruples, 

Mr. Kennedy, who prepared and issued the blanks and collected 
the material for the census of both periods, and made the preliminary 
publications for which he deserved and received the proper credit, 
was unfortunate in each, in not being allowed to complete the work. 
We do not know the grounds of his exclusion at present, but well 
remember that in 1853 he complained very bitterly, though we had 
nothing whatever to do with his removal, and only accepted the office 
after the removal had been decided upon and against our original in- 
clinations.* 

In the volumes which were published, we referred to Mr, Kennedy 
frequently, by the title of his office, as our “ predecessor,” &c., and on 
one of the first pages of the quarto distinctly and explicitly stated 
what portions of the volume we were responsible for, and what 
portions we were not. The Compendium and the work on Mortality 
Statistics, were made up by ourself from the Marshal’s returns, 
which were carefully and laboriously examined for the purpose, and 
the credit or blame of the entire production attaches to us, except in 
the particular instances which are given. The idea and plan of the 
Compendium were also our own. 

If Mr. Kennedy, however, had any reason to complain, under all 
the circumstances, what shall he say now, when, in the whole volume 
before us, he is not referred to, directly or indirectly, a single time, 
we believe? 

The truth is, the labors of a public officer within his jurisdiction, 
which are paid for by the Government, become public property, and he 
has no right to complain if they are given to the world without his 
name. His removal from office is quite as likely to result from his 
own fault as from that of the Government, and in any case the public 
will think there are as good men out of office as in, and will laugh 
at rather than sympathize with him when he indulges in lamentations 
and tears upon the occasion. 

In looking over the present census, we cannot but regret that many 
of the suggestions which were made by us, and which were deduced 
from the experiences of the previous census, have been unnoticed, and 
we trust in 1870 a wiser administration will carefully consider them. 
Some of the suggestions were, however, adopted. 


* We were not a candidate for the superintendency of the census, and hesitated for a time 
to accept it when offered by the administration of General Pierce. The Secretary of the 
Interior stated as a reason for the offer, that he had been familiar for a number of years with 
our statistical labors in the Review, and with our work entitled The Industrial Resources, etc., 

edand published a series of letters at the instance 


of the Southern States We had red ae oy 
of the Governor of Louisiana, addre to the Census Board at Washington, criticising the 
proposed schedules, and advocated a line of policy which in the main was adopted. 
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Intending a series of papers upon the statistics of the census of 
1860 as compared with that of 1850, we cannot at present furnish more 
than a couple of tables, but will make free use of the condensation 
which Judge Edmunds has furnished in his introductory chapter. 

The following table will show how desperate were the chances of 
the South in the recent struggle : 

Taste G G.—Showing the number of males 20 to 40 and 15 to 50, and their pro- 

portion to total males, in the loyal and disloyal States in the late war. 1860. 

Under 20 and 20to40 Under 15 and 15 to 50 


over 40. over 50. 
Loyal States....... 7,587,804 8,606,147 5,444,874 5,749,577 
Disloyal States ..... 1,951,249 825,400 1,441,128 1,335,521 


Dr. Edward Jarvis of Massachussetts, who is one of the most 
profound vital statisticians in the world, prepares the mortality 
statistics of this volume, as he had classified the deaths of that of 
1850 by our request. His labors are very valuable, but the number 
of deaths recorded is vastly below the actual number. He con- 
denses as follows: 


TasLe XII.—Number of deaths reported in 1850 and 1860, and their ratio to the 
population of those years, 


1850, 1860. 
| eae) me 
In 10,000 of 1 = In. 10,000 of 
DISEASES. Deaths. ailknown Deaths. all known 
causes. causes. 
I. Zymotic diseases > 2 . . . - 131,813 4,785 120,585 3,388 


Sporadic diseases : 

II. Diseases of uncertain or variable seat . - 21,944 758 82,854 909 
III. Diseases of the brain and nervous system . 28,787 854 40,393 1,134 
IV. Diseases of the respiratory organs . ° - 64,800 1,968 88,030 2,478 

V. Diseases of the organs of circulation ° ‘ 2,535 91 6,530 188 
VI. Diseases of the digestive organs . . - 15,172 541 21,051 591 
VIL. Diseases of the urinary organs i" . a 1,101 89 2,112 59 

VIII. Diseases of the ep organs and childbirth 38,842 135 5,682 159 


1X. Diseases of the locomotive organs . a : 1,770 638 8,274 91 
X, Diseases of the skin : “ ; ‘ Ps 516 18 2,271 68 
XI. Old Age #- . ; 4 % é ‘ é 9,027 824 10,887 3805 
Xf. External causes ‘ ° d 7 é - 18,006 467 2,145 60 
XIU. Stullborn ‘ R 4 " J . 377 13 =-1,540 48 
XIV. Unknown gare + , 44,288 1,588 86,707 1,081 


The following is a résumé of the main results of the present 
volume; 

Banxs.—Only one association for banking purposes is found mentioned pre- 
vious to 1775, and that was the “ Land Bank” of Massachussetts, established in 
1739-40, but soon after disullowed by Parliament. The only banks in exist- 
ence when the national government went into operation were the Bank of 
.North America, chartered in 1781; the Bank of New York, established in 1784, 
chartered in 1791; and the Bank of Massachussetts, in Boston ; with an aggre- 
gate capital of about $2,000,000. On the Ist of January, 1811, the whole 
number in the United States was 88; their aggregate capital $22,700,000, and 
of specie $9,600,000. In 1830, there were 330 banks, capital $145,000,000 ; in 
1840, 901 banks, capital $358,000,000 ; in 1843, 691 banks, capital $228,000,000 ; 
in 1850, 872 banks, capital $227,000,000 ; and in 1860, 1,562, with a capital of 
$421,000,000. On the lst of November, 1865, the national banks numbered 
1,601, of which 679 were new banks, and 922 were conversions from State 
institutions, 
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On the 1st of January, 1866, the amount estimated was $380.000,000 of na- 
tional bank notes ; $80,000,000 from State banks; $129,000,000 supposed to 
have been issued since the Ist of October, 1865, to national banks; whilst the 
gold and silver products from mines for the fiseal year ending the 30th of June, 
1865, was $100,000,000, and the receipts into the treasury for that year 
amounted to $929,500,000. 


Ivsunance.—The first Insuranee office in New England, and probably in 
America, is supposed to be that established at Boston in 1724, and one opened 
in Philadelphia in 1756. In 1860 the number of insurance companies in 
the United States was 294, with capital and assets $82,170,219; at risk, 
$2,605,538,319; losses reported, marine and by fire, for 1860, having amounted 
to $50,595,700. Also 47 life insurance offices, embracing 60,000 lives, at 
$180,000,000, annual premium being $7,000,000. 

Rattroaps anp Canats.—In 1860 the commercial railroads were equal to 
30,793.67 lineal miles, at the cost of construction of $1,151,560,829, whilst the 
city passenger railroads were equal to 402.57 miles, costing $14,862,840. 

Although William Penn, in 1790, suggested the union of the Schuylkill and 
Susquehanna rivers by means of a canal, and a route for a canal between the 
Swatara and Tulpehocken creek was surveyed and leveled as early as 1762, 
yet in 1784 no canal had been constructed ; bat in that year, and again in 1786, 
the Legislature of New York were memorialized on the subject of water com- 
munication with Lake Ontario. The first canal completed, however, in the 
United States was the Middlesex, between Boston Harbor and Concord River, 
twenty-seven miles in length, constructed by a company incorporated in 1789, 
at the cost of $550,000, several others having been commenced during the suc- 
ceeding ten years. 

In 1860-61 there were 118 canals and slack-water improvements completed, 
in length equal to 5,462.11 miles, the cost of 68 of which was $147,393,997, the 
expense of constructing the residue not having been reported. 


Vatue or Rear axp Personat Property tn tHe Unirep Srares iy 1789, 1850, 
anv 1860,—In 1789 the total property valuation for taxation was $619,977,247 92, 
consisting of 163,746,686 acres; dwelling-houses, 276,659. These interests in 
the year 1850 had reached in value $7,135,780,228, and in 1860, according to 
the marsbals’ returns, had risen to $16,159,616,068, whilst the aggregate indi- 
vidual returns show the real and personal private property of the country to 
be worth $19,089,156,289 ; and here it might be mentioned that to the vast ac- 
cumulation from home industries and domestic and foreign trade was added, 
in 1860, the sum of $13,768,198, the value of the product of the fisheries—the 
nursery of seamen, as these have been called; interests which had their begin- 
ning in the year 1670, more than two centuries before our independence, and 
which were formally acknowledged as subsisting rights, at the close of the 
Revolution, in the definite treaty of peace, in 1783, between the United States 
and Great Britain. 


Epvucationat EstasiisiMents AND Lisrartes.—Previous to 1775, at least 10 
colleges and professional schoois, including the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, had been est :blished, all of which were in existence in 
1859. The New England system of free or common schools was commenced in 
several of the New England colonies and in Pennsylvania long prior to the 
Revolution. 

In 1791, the colleges and professional schools numbered 21, —. those- 
already mentioned, the medical department of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
and one theological sehvol. 

As connected with educational progress, there will be found, immediately 
succeeding the close of these remarks, a paper containing some interesting par- 
ticulars in relation to an institution founded at Washington for the education 
of the deaf and dumb, and embracing a regular collegiate course. 

In 1860 the whole number of educational establishments returned was 113,006, 
in which were employed 148,742 teachers, giving instruction to 5,417,880 per- 
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sons, The annual income amounted to $33,990,482. Of the foregoing, 445 
were collegiate, with 54,969 students. The academies and other schools, except 
ublic scholastic institutions, numbered 6,636, in which 455,559 pupils were 
instructed. The number of public schools was 106,915; the number of scholars 
in them having been 4,917,552. 
The whole number of libraries returned in 1860 was 27,730, containing 
13,316,379 volumes, 


Reuicious Estastisuments.—In 1775 and 1790 no available statistics exist 
as to the number of churches, ministers, or members, at either period; yet all 
the denominations now in the country were to be found previous to the close of 
the last century. In 1860 there were 54,009 churches, the value of their prop- 
erty having been $171898,432; the aggregate churches being capable cf ac- 
commodating 18,974,576 persons, averaging-one to every 584 individuals, 

Porutation, Manuracturgs, Postat Transit, AND THE Press.—In an accompany 
ing exhibit it will be found that of the twenty-eight thousand cities of the 
United States, there were, in 1860, one hundred and two which contained an 
aggregate population of 4,763,717, with a manufacturing capital of over 
$417,129,000, employing upwards of 557,000 persons, the value of the manu- 
factured product realizing the sum of nearly $8'75,000,000, 

In looking to the official records for the year ending the 30th of June, 1865, 
to show the facilities afforded in Postal transit for the present requirements, 
with the five years’ augmentation since 1860, it is found that the mail service 
at the beginning of the fiscal year of 1865 embraced 6,012 routes, ot an aggre- 
gate length of 142,340 miles, at a cost of $6,246,884, exclusive of $556,602 75, 
the compensation to route and other agents, the aggregate transportation 
being equal to 57,993,494 miles. 

What is it that controls the different departments of the government and all 
the varied industrial and social interests within the limits of the republic ? 

The answer is, emphatically, public opinion enunciated through the Press, 
the public being the tribunal, from which there is no appeal but to Time. The 
Press is the real representative of the people, the great conservative power held 
by them to guard public and individual liberty. 

The first journal published in the Anglo-American colonies was the Boston 
News Leiter, in 1704, The press gradually expanded, however, in the colonies, 
thirty seven having been there in operation in 1775, and forty at the opening 
of the Revolution. In 1788 the weekly press emitted 77,000 copies, whilst the 
annual issue was upwards of 4,000,000. 

There were in 1850 two thousand five hundred and twenty-six newspapers of 
all kinds, with an annual circulation of over 426,409,000. In 1860 there were 
four thousand and fifty-one newspapers, with an annual circulation of nearly 
928,000,000 copies, being an increase of 118 per cent. for 1860 over the pre- 
ceding decennial period ; the annual receipts of a single leading paper of the 
Union in the present year having reached to over one million dollars. Such 
was the expanded sphere of the press in 1860. 

On the 10th of March, 1865, there were 684 ships of war, having 4,477 guns, 
with an aggregate of 519,252 tonnage; the persons in the naval service at the 
end of 1864 consisted of 6,000 officers and 45,000 men, whilst the aggregate 
number raised for the Unien armies in our domestic controversy reached over 
2,688,000 soldiers ; and if to these be added the quotas constituting the confed- 
erate armies, it will be found that the grand aggregate reached 4,000,000 of 
— arms, the largest foree ever put on a war footing in any age of the 
world. 
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ART, IX.—THE MASSACHUSETTS SLAVE TRADE. 


“No rson was ever born a slave on the soil of Massachusetts.”— 
Charles Sumner, speech in the U, 8S. Senate, June 28, 1854, 

“In fact, no person was ever born into legal slavery in Massachusetts.”— 
Palfrey, History of New England, vol. LI, p. 30, note. 


Tux wicked pretension which has characterized the writings and 
speeches of some Massachusetts orators and so-called statesmen in 
the last quarter of a century, in regard to slavery, has been recent- 
ly most ably exposed and unmasked by Mr. Geo. H. Moore, of New 
York, in a work which he has recently published, entitled “ Notes 
on the History of Slavery in Massachusetts.”* 

In this able and Jearned volume the author shows in minute detail 
how that the early Massachusetts colonists enslaved the Indians and 
sold them to the West Indies, how profitable they found the traffic, 
how they introduced Africans and practiced all the atrocities of the 
slave-trade, how the courts, the General Assembly, the public 
press and the pulpit sustained the traffic and the rights of slavery, 
and how it died out slowly at last, ete., ete. 

And this is the people who say to us now, “‘ We are more righteous 
than you are,” and whose pious hands are uplifted in horror over the 
wrongs of the poor negro, and who cannot hold Christian fellowship, 
nor hardly maintain political union with, except as inferiors, those who 
happened to remain a few years longer in the practice which they 
introduced and taught. 

We have not the time nor the space to enter very fully into the 
merits of Mr. Moore’s volume, nor is it necessary, as the few ex- 
tracts that we shall furnish will tell the whole story, which Messrs. 
Sumner and Palfrey have ingeniously attempted to conceal. 

“The instances are numerous” in disproof of the pretension of 
Mr. Sumner, says Mr. Moore, “but it may be proper to 
refer to the facts, that in the instructions of the town of Leicester 
to their representatives in 1773, among the ways suggested for ex- 
tinguishing slavery, they proposed that every negro child born after 
the enacting of such law shall be free, &c.; and in a petition of the 
negro slaves for relief in 1777, they humbly pray that their children, 
born in the Jand, may not be held as slaves after they arrive at the 
age of 21/!/” 

“In 1727 the traffic in slaves appears to have been an .object 
more than at any other period.” Page 60. “ In 1718 all Indian, 
negro, and mulatto servants for life were estimated as other per- 
sonal estate—each male slave at $15 and each female at $10.” P. 
64. “The Guinea trade, as it was called then, whose beginnings we 
have noticed, continued to flourish under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts merchants, down through the entire colonial period, and 
long after the boasted Declaration of Rights in 1780 had termina- 


* D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1866. 
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ted (?) the legal existence of slavery within the limits of the State.” 
Pape 66. On same page see elaborate instructions of the Massachu- 
setts merchants to their slaver captains in 1785, taken from Felt’s 
History of Salem. 

The Boston News Letter, June 10, 1706, begins to discover that 
the possession of African slaves is not so PRoFITABLE, etc. (Hine ille 
lacryme !) We quote from the author, p. 107: 

“We are furnished with a list of 44 negroes, dead last year, which 
being computed at £30 each, amount to the sum of £1,330 lost to 
the colony.” ‘“ Negroes are generally eye-servants, great thieves, 
much addicted to stealing, lying, &c.” “If a white servant die 
the loss exceeds not £10, but if a negro die (poor negro) ’tis a very 
great loss.” “A certain person within these six years had two ne- 
groes dead, computed both at £60, which would have procured 
him six white servants at £10 per head, to have served 24 years with- 
out running such a risque.” [Abolition all over.—Eprror. 

But we cannot waste time: would any one suppose that in re ading 
the following advertisements, which Mr. Moore has collected, issued 
when the guns of the Revolutionary War were booming, the saintly 
people of Massachusetts could be restrained from seizing upon the 
luckless editors.and demolishing their offices. What Vandals! 


From the Independent Chronicle, October, 3, 1776.—“ To be Sold—A stout, 
hearty, likely negro girl, fit for either town or country. Inquire of Mr, An- 
drew Gillespie, Dorchester, Oct. 1, 1776.” 

From the same, October 10.—“A hearty negro man, with a small sum of 
money, to be given away.” 

From the same, November 28,—‘ To Scll—A hearty, likely negro wench, 
about 12 or 15 years of age; has had the emall-pox; can wash, iron, card, and 
spin, etc.; for no other fault but for want of employ.” 

From the same, February 27, 1777.—“ Wanted—A negro girl between 12 
and 20 years of age; for which a good price will be given, if she can be 
recommended,” 

From the Continental Journal, April 3, 1777.—‘“ To be Sold—A likely negro 
man, 22 years old; has had the small-pox; can do any sort of business; sold 
for want of employment.” 

“To be Sold large, commodious dwelling-house, barn and outhouses, 
with any quantity of land, from one to fifty acres, as the purchaser shall choose, 
within Ave miles of Boston; also a smart, well-tempered negro boy of 14 years 
old; not to go out of this State, and sold for 15 years only, if he continues to 
behave well.” 

From the Independent Chronicle, May 8, 1777.—“ To be Sold—For want of 
employ—a likely, strong negro girl, about 18 years old; understands all sorts 
of household business, and can be well recommended,” 


Yet five years after these editors were still living, and continued 
to fill up their available space as is seen in what comes next, p. 208: 


From the Continental Journal, March 30th and April 6th, 1780.—“To be 
sold, very cheap, for no other reason than for want of employ, an exceeding act- 
ive negro boy, aged fifteen ; also, a likely negro girl, aged seventeen.” 

From the Continental Journal, August 17, 1780.—‘To be Sold—A likely 
negro boy.” 

From the same, August 24th and September 7th,—“To be sold or let for a 
term of years, a strong, hearty, likely negro girl,” 
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From the same, October 19th and 26th, and November 24d.—“ To be Sold—A 
likely negro boy, about eighteen years of age, fit to serve a gentleman, to 
tend horses or to work in the country.” 

From the same, October 26th, 1780.—“To be Sold—A likely negro boy, 
os 13 years old; well calculated to wait on a gentleman. Inquire of the 

rinter,” 

“ To be Sold—A likely young cow and calf. Inquire of the Printer.” 

Independent Chronicle, Dec. 14th, 21st, 28th, 1780,—* A negro child, soon ez- 
pected, of a good breed, may be owned by any person inclining to take it, and 
money with it.” 

Continental Journal, Dee. 21, 1780, and Jan, 4, 1781.—“ To be Sold—A 
hearty, strong negro wench ; about 29 years of age; fit for town or country.? 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
1.—FOREIGN COMPETITION IN COTTON GROWING, 


Wuttst the United States is levying duties upon cotton which virtuall 
tend to kill the goose that lays the golden egg, foreign powers are doing all 
that is possible to free themselves from dependence upon us for the staple. 
Referring to the proposed taxation, the Memphis Chamber of Commerce most 
judiciously remarks : 

“In our confidence in the great superiority of our cotton, and the facility 
with which it was produced by our system of « slave labor, we have underrated 
the efforts and ability of foreigners to compete with us. But the following 
tables, which we copy from the memorial of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, will show the great strides that have been made in cotton culture by for- 
eigners, with the strong probability that their advantages of cheap labor and 
an untaxed production will shortly enable them to outstrip us in the race. 

The average import into Liverpool from the 1st of January to the 29th of 
April has been as follows: 

India, Egypt, Brazil, 
be 


bales. bales. 
For 2 years, 1859 to 1861......6..eeeeee wees 148,000 40,000 30,000 
For 3 years, 1862 to 1864...........0 ce+00s 198,000 90,000 54,000 
For 2 years, 1865 to 1866..........00.eeeee 293,000 144,000 151,000 


Quantity known (on the 20th of April, at Liverpool) to be at sea for England, 
from India, (in bales :) 
1866. 1865. 1864. 1863. 1862. 
On April 20, exch year........ 345,000 305,000 248,006 188,000 184,000 
Stock of all kinds of cotton in 
Liverpool on April 20th..... 820,000 575,000 472,000 203,000 422,000 
Average import of twelve months into Great Britain in ten years, from— 
India, pt, Brazil, 
bales. = bales. 
1843 to 1862, inclusive........... on ion’ 214,000 40,000 120,000 
The like during 1865..........ccccessceces 1,287,000 334,000 340,000 
The above table shows that the produc ion of cotton has been an eminent 
success in India, Egypt, and Brazil, in quantity ; and whatever may be said to 
the contrary, the quality even of I -4i+n cotton is good enough even to drag 
down our own growth, as happened in Liverpool last month, to the extent of 6d. 
sterling per pound, equal to 15e. or 16c. in our money, in less than six weeks.” 
In confirmation of what is said by the Chamber of Commerce, we quote the 
following from a recent number of the Cotton Supply Reporter, published at 
Manchester, England : 
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“ We venture still to anticipate better things of India as a cotton-growing 
country than we have yet witnessed, and our readers will find in our pages some 
additional reasons for the hope that is in us. We trust, also, that the recent 
changes which have occurred in the administration of Indian affairs may tend 
to accelerate its accomplishment, We learn with satisfaction that efforts at 
improvement have been successfully made in Khandeish, which fully jnstify the 
conclusion that others of a similar character would be attended with like results. 
By the intelligent and zealous exertions of the collector of that district, a better 
description of seed was introduced from Berar, and the result has been the 
growth of a quality which will not suffer by comparison with the indigenous 
cotton of any other part of India. During the period of scarcity the ryots of 
Khandeish found a ready sale for their cotton, and the wealth which it brought 
enabled them to pay their debts and to free themselves from the exactions of the 
rapacious sowcars. So inferior, however, was the quality, tha: it has hitherto 
been used chiefly for purposes of adulteration, and has been purchased since the 
American war at greatly reduced prices. Indeed, it is stated that a more strin- 
gent Cotton Frauds Act would have driven Khandeish cotton entirely out of the 
market. An effectual blow has at length been struck at the root of the evil, 
and by the introduction of Berar seed, and the growth of a better staple, the 
cotton of this district has been raised to a much higher place than it has ever 
before attained. The success achieved is likely to lead to a larger production of 
cotton in Khandeish than hitherto, and to cause lands now lying waste to be 
made available for this purpose. This is one of the means by which Indian 
cotton may be improved, whilst in other cases the introduction of exotic seed 
and better methods of agriculture would be no less successful. A writer in the 
Bombay Gazette, referring to the Nagpore Exhibition, and the benefits which 
have accrued from agricultural societies in England, and which to a mach 
greater extent might be expected from them in India, pertinently remarks that 
‘the present primitive mode of cultivating the soil might be improved a hun- 
dred-fold. The cotton manufacturers of the world look to us to supply them 
with the material necessary to keep their mills at work. A trade worth forty 
millions sterling a year is but waiting our acceptance, We shall never be able 
to avail ourselves of this offer, unless, by superior methods of cultivation, the 
quantity as weil as the quality of the cotton produced in this country be in- 
creased and improved, It is said by some people that we cannot grow cotton 
of a quality anything at all approaching, in fineness and length of staple, to that 
grown in the Southern States. But no one who has seen the specimens shown 
at the Nagpore Exhibition would be of this opinion. Hitherto the experiment 
has not been fairly tried, but it is absurd to think that we can compete on equal 
terms with people who employ all the most recent appliances of agriculture in 
America, whilst we are content to use still the implements of husbandry which 
were known to the world at least two thousand years ago.’ 

“* What, then, is the remedy? We confidently believe the one which has 
so often been recommended, the appointnent of well-qualified agricultural 
officers in certain districts, who should promote in every practicable way an im- 
proved cultivation of the soil, and en bie the ryot of India to understand the 
wonderful difference which would be produced, both in the quality and the 
quantity of a crop, by a better system of agriculture than at present exists. This 
would be of incalculable advantage, not only as regards cotton, but flax, and 
various other products, The people need instruction, and unless the Govern- 
ment supply it they must still remain in i norance; but, by affording it, the 
revenue of the country would be benefited, whilst the general prosperity would 
be greatly enhanced, The examples which, from time to time, we are able to 
adduce of what can be done by isolated and fitful efforts, afford ample proof that 
it is not utopian to expect and to seek for progress and improvement in Indian 
cotton ; and, if Government will only encourage similar efforts, and afford such 
aid as the ignorance and inexperience of the ryots may render necessary, we 
are confident that the cotton of India may be raised more nearly than it ever has 
been to an equality with that of other countries, 
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“ We commend to the attention of our readers the official returns of the im- 
ports of cotton into the United Kingdom during the past year, The number of 
the sources of supply, and the growing importance of some of them, taken in 
connection with the increasing desire in all directions to use American seed, and 
to produce an improved quality, afford a guarantee that we shall not in 
become subject to a state of dependence which has proved so disastrous. The 
large quantity of New Orleans seed now on the way to Turkey for the next sow- 
ing season, and which the Government of that country has previded, by means 
of the Cotton Supply Association, for distribution, cannot fail to extend and im- 

rove the growth of,cotton in the Ottoman Empire. With increased production 
n Brazil, Mexico, Central and South America, Italy, Tarkey, Egypt, the East 
and West Indies, and other parts of the world; we need not be apprehensive that 
the stoppage of any one source of supply, however important, will ever again 
prove a serious and protracted calamity. Our great object must be to make the 
most of the resources now open to us, and to continue still to extend and improve 
the growth of cotton in all directions and by every practicable means within 
our power.”° 


2.—COTTON CROP OF THE SOUTH. 


Tere are no means of obtaining the figures which show the production of 
each cotton State from year to year. It can only be known what is received at 
the ports which include often several States, 

The total receipts in bales were as follows : 


All At New All At New 

Ports. Orleans. Ports. Orleans. 

A akaiirnd. nations 2,355,000 CORANG : - Bi hich ccne acco sci 2,529,000 1,759, 278 
, ee 8,015,000 Fe eee ae 2,940,000 1,518,248 
Wi vcbiaditcehé webned 8,268,000 1,664,864 1858........-..0...5s 8,117,000 1,678,617 
Rsk liccids sine oil 2,931,000 1,470,779 2850.... 22... 2. oe. -8,851,000 1,774,296 
Melek oe nen catinnssd 2,847,000 1,262,768 1860 2... .ccecceccesecs 4,676,000 2,255,443 





1860. 1850. 1860. 1850. 
Mississippi.... ........ 1,202,507 434,292 Florida........ .....06. 65,153 45,131 
CS EE Pm 989.955 569,429 Missouri............... 41,188 
Louisiana. ..........20 TTT,738 TIS TST  —- Virginia... ccsicce cccoses 12,727 89,477 
REND 701,840 499.091 Illinois........ ........ 1,482 
BO saints d2sccisai 431,463 58172 Utah..... spe eebseandae 136 
Cee 367,393 65,894 Kansas..............+. @ =; 
South Carolina......... 358,412 800,901 New Mexico........... 19 
Tennessee.... ......... 296,467 194,582 
North Carolina......... 145,514 50,545 DOB iis isskee 5,837,052 2,445,798 


The growth of cotton during the years 1861 to 1865 in the United States 
averaged about 1,000,000 of bales annually, and the growth for 1866 will range 
between 1,500,000 and 1,800,000 bales. 


3.—COST OF GROWING COTTON BY FREE LABOR. 


The following letter written by a gentleman near Chapel Hill, Texas, has 
been placed in our hands for publication : 


Dpar Str—The preparing and planting season is now passed. The hard 
labor necessary to make the crop is now at hand; then the rush to save the 
crop after it is made follows immediately thereafter. Should the freed labor 
continue to be available during the making and gathering as it has been durin 

the preparatory and planting portion of the year just passed, I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying my present conviction is that there will be a very smail differ- 
- in the cost of raising cotton between the present system of labor and slave 
abor. 
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The difference, however, will be in freed labor. To illustrate the average 
cost of hire for labor formerly, would be 10 per cent, interest on the capital in 
the average cost of hands. y capital #12 250. 


Interest thereon at 10 per cent. will be.. 5 DPE W hed Go ctee eer se be E TC Tape 

Clothing, taxes, and doctor's bill equal... ...........00.0:eeceeees oscee 

Making the cost of labor for the year................. Gosces $165 

The full value of hands this year is $15 per month, making for the year. .8180 
Deduet for taxes, clothing, and doctor’s bills, which the laborer er has to 

DEY. case ous twecccecs Ce peesccsees Riv +c. <Side's,0'4's oe s.es cesvwe 40 

Leaving a balance to the laborer............ saseserg sere $140 


As shown above, there will be the amount of $25 per year in favor of the 
present cost of raising cotton, 

The cost of feeding is the same now as formerly. 

To any one beginning life, or in other words, raising cotton without an in- 
heritance of capital in a certain number of hands as formerly, it would be less 
cost and far less risk of capital to raise cotton now than at any other period. 


4.—COTTON AT TWENTY-FIVE—WHAT IT WILL NET THE PRO- 
DUCER. 


The following calculation was recently made in Owachita Parish, Louisiana, 
and shows the disastrous effect which a duty of three or five cents per pound 
will exercise upon the cotton interests of the South : 


GROSS PROCEEDS PER BALE. 





Se eee a P GONEE, ... cen ckndgeds June bbPese suehethesesccaueebasedecchcusssacbanbacce $100.00 
EXPENSES. 

River freight, per bale................. $3.50 Government weighing and branding, 

River insurance, 1} per cent. on $130... 1.95 00, BHD. octane. eee: 4k 4athbanidp wane 

Fire insurance on gross sale2, $ per cent. = 8 drayage and weighing, per 
Gi aka 0's o6dwkciess)4cgsed bee 75 WS 5 senhedetiees i vaegibhuasdd cenuwe 

U. 8. Internal revenue, 5 cents per Ib. Six seeds India bagging, at 28 ceuts.. 1.68 
GREE oes Svccees snskpabexeinen 19.00 Six pounds rope, at 16} cents...... cooe = 

U. 8 excise tax on gross sales, $ per Average cost of repairs per bale........ 1.00 
Gomk, GM BIN. so cvcccssaseevicdacesvs 18 Total expenses, per bale ($38).. . 88.00 

State tax on gross sales, } per cent. on Total expenses per Ib., 83 cents. oe8 
OO «<a...  cocdigeietpahaesbeiadon 25 Net proceeds per bale...............25 67.00 


Brokerage on gross sales, } per cent. on s Net proceeds per Ib., 16§ cents......... 
if “J 


Teer Te eer Teeter eee eee eee eee) 


~ It thus appears that one-third of the cotton is required to pay the expense of 


selling the crop. 
Now let us see what it will cost to produce this cotton, 


PLANTATION OF FIFTY HANDS. 


Wages of 25 men, at $15 per month... $4,500 Gear for mulesand harness and wagons 150 


Wages of 25 women, at $10 abe month. 3,000 6) barrels mess pork, at $30........... ; 

Risk of loss and value of Rent of 600 acres of land, at $10....... 
er ree eee pep ay) aye 1,700 Wages of the overseer or proprietor... 1,000 

2,500 bushels of corn, at $1.25......... 8,125 500 bushels cotton seed, at $1.50...... 750 
12 tons of hay, at $30... .....0eceneee ® 860 Two dollars per head tax to Freedmen's 
27 double plows, at ,$20.. A. 340 PE Catecea- bit Sapesenecsctaate 
20 cultivatin g plows, at $12.50........ 250 eae 
13 sweeps, ~ | (Big wihe ee chik dunia tins site 130 pO $23,450 

12 Yost's plows and scrapers, at $12.50 150 Probable crop, 7 bales to the hand— 
8 dozen hoes, at $15................. 45 50 hands at 7 bales each, 350 bales. 


2 dozen axes, at $25............. vert 50 850 bales cotton, at $67 per bale....... $23,450 
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5.—THE COTTON SUPPLY FOR 1866. 
The following statement appears in the recent English journals: 


LIVERPOOL COTTON STATEMENT. 
SUPPLY. 


Estim'd additional 
to be ship’d and Total 





= 











Stock received this supply in 

June 7. At sea. year. all 1866. 

PPP ror ne ere ee are 401,730 127,000 150,000 678,730 

ee ee Tree 125.740 esse 100,000 225,740 

PED nce cn cidinecssonsacorevedan 54.880 ©. cers 20,000 74,880 

West India, &........0.2000 cecccece .« 27,750 sees 70,000 97.750 

East India..... ss pusenecsageceteuivens 896,460 562,000 400,000 1,248 460 

GMB ccsiccccc cc cclis cb0i sdeeeeeeeeebe 2,210 9,310 ones 11,520 

Bete... casck ‘epawese .ccdbns 993,770 689,310 740,000 2,437,080 
CONSUMPTION, 


ais 


“Av'ge taken per wk uptodate. Atsame rate. Leaving 
r ~ = to Dee. 81 in stock 


Trade. Export. Total. w'ld require. Dee, 81. Deficient 




















American... ..s.ee00- 18,230 5,020 28,250 674,250 4,450 ie 
Beall. wos sees ccsescees 5,50T 2,651 8,158 236,582 ose 10.842 
Egyptian.........s00+- 8,674 490 4,164 129,756 arr 45,876 
West India, &c........ 1,469 153 1.622 47,038 50,712 secs 
East India...........+. 13,876 6,940 20,816 603,664 744,796 okt 
Cas cb sees cticwocen 25 67 92 2,668 88.2 eses 
Total........42,781 15,332 58,102 1,684,958 808,840 56,718 

Stock American and India 28 above, bales... 2... 2.2... ccce ccscccsccccccvcccsscccccse 808.840 
Less deficiency in supply of Brazil and Fgyptian............ccccccecececcnececescecees 56,718 
Estimated remaining stock... ......0..ccccccccesecccccccsccccsecerevceses 752 122 


Commenting upon the above statistics, a recent writer who signs himself 
C, A. E. makes the following judicious remarks; 

The above statement was received from Liverpool to prove that cotton ought 
to remain !ow for the balance of the year, but it looks like an argument in favor 
of American cotton, 

The first thing that strikes an observer is the deficiency to be shown on 31st 
December, 1866, in all long-stapled cottons. What must Le the re-ult, supposing 
the estimates of the quantity of these kinds to be received the balance of the 
year to be correct? The consumption of Brazil and Egyptian cottons must be 
reduced, as the stock diminishes and prices rise in consequence, and the demand 
for Ameiican correspondingly increased. The same result must follow as to 
American, viz.: Increased consumption, decrease of stock and rise in price, and 
spinners will be obliged to take more largely of Surats. 

The requirements of the trade aud exporters is estimated for the 29 remainin 
weeks of this year at the same rate as for the 23 weeks from Ist January to nth 
June This aliows nothing for increase of consumption on account of lower 
prices. ‘the trade took for the fir-t 23 weeks, per week 42,781, and exporters 
15,321, total 58,102, and the average prices of middling American during that 
time was about 17 1-2d., and of fair Dholierah about 14d. But taken the past 
six weeks when the prices averaged 13 3-4d. for American and 9 5-8d. for 
Dhollerah, the trade took per week 50,022, exporters 16,024, total 66,046 bales, 

The estimate of 400,000 bales of Surats to be shipped and received the bal- 
ance of the year, besides the great quantity now on the way to Liverpool, 
appears to be too large unless prices advance, Will not the present low prices 
have the sume effect in India as they had in the spring of last year ? Will not 
less cotton be planted, and more used in the factories there, as is the case now in 
China ? C. A. E, 
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6.—CULTIVATION OF SUGAR IN FLORIDA. 


Tux following views upon this subject are taken from a forthcoming history 
of Florida which is now being published in serial numbers by L. D. Stickney, 
Jacksonville, Florida: 

The objection urged against the cultivation of sugar in Florida is the light- 
ness and dryness of the land. In the Mauritius the soil is generally shallow and 
not very productive, owing to its dryness. The mean annual heat is about 76 
F. The rainy season corresponds to that of tropical Florida, with an average 
fall of rain throughout the year of about thirty-eight inches. The chief article 
of cultivation is sugar. The canes are planted in the usual manner, though the 
fields present one peculiarity—the surface of the ground in its original state was 
covered with loose rocks and stones; these have been formed into parallel 
ridges, about three or four feet apart, and between the cane is planted. The 
cultivators are of opinion that these ridges instead of being injurious to the cane, 
are rather advantageous; they retard the growth of weeds, shade and protect 
the young cane from the violent winds and retain moisture which reaches the 
roots of the cane. 

Before the introduction of guano as a fertilizer, the product was about 2,000 
pountls of sugar to the acre; but the increase since the application of the guano 
has been so extraordinary as tv be scarcely credible. In ordinary seasons, the 
produce has been from 6,000 to 7,000 pounds, and, under peculiarly favorable 
circumstances, it has even reached 8,000 pounds to the acre. The proportion of 
guano used is about five hundred pounds to the acre. The true cultivators, 
it is evident, are those who put most into the land and get most out of it—those 
who give little receive accordingly. An English tenant of Lord Yarborough’s 
boasted that he made four hundred thousand dollars out of his farm by em- 
ploying bones before other people knew the use of them. Another English agri- 
culturist expended fifteen thousand dollars a year in manures, and a like sum 
annually in wages on twelve hundred acres; the result was a net income of 
twenty eight thousand d: Mars. In that country the farmer works for money 
profits, his farm resembles a manufactory, producing on a limited surface enor- 
mous quantities of food for man, turning Peruvian guano into corn, bones from 
the pampas into roots, Russian vil cake, Egyptian beans, Syrian locust pods into 
beef and mutton, Our backwoodsman, who farms merely to feed his family, 
loses by rude implements, ignorant cultivation, and coarse-bred live stock, just 
in proportion as the intelligent Englishman gains by improved machinery, 
scientific agriculture, devons and south downs, A ready means of exchange is 
the mainspring of profitable husbandry and stimulates culiivation. “ It is well 
known,” says Sir John Sinclair, “that the best cultivated districts are those 
which possess the greatest facility of internal communication, without which 
agriculture languishes in the most fruitful soil, and with it, the most ungrateful 
soil becomes fertile.” 

The cane which depends so much on climate fur profitable culture, ripens in 
Venezuela where the mean temperature is 82 F. in eleven months; where the 
mean is 78 F, twelve months are required; where 74 F. fourteen months, and 
where 67 F. sixteen months, It is far more difficult, however, to extract the 
saccharine matter from the cane after it is grown than to produce it in perfection 
in the tropics. To arrive at complete success in that department, the practice of 
other countries must be studied. On the southern coast of Spain. in a region 
limited by Almeria on the east and Malaga on the west, bounded on the north 
by mountain ranges and on the south by the Mediterranean, is a tract of land 
which, so far as its climate and productions are concerned, may be dcnominated 
tropical. In it the date, palm, indigo, cotton and sugar-cane flourish with vigor, 
yielding products equal in quantity and quality to those of the tropics them- 
selves. 

The sugar-cane has been stated by most writers to contain not more than 
ten per cent. of solid, non-saccharine matter, leaving ninety per cent. of juice to 
be exiracted. Of the ninety per cent. scarcely fifty per cent. are actually ex- 
tracted. Cane juice itself has usually been stated to contain from seventeen to 
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twenty-three per cent. of crystalline sugar, of which seven per cent. is actually 
extracted, making a loss of fort, per cent. In this Spanish district seventy and 
seventy-five per cent. are yielded. The cane is passed through the rollers of 
the mill four or five times, until the refuse of the cane is reduced to a state 
of a Ae a resembling ground tan, After the cane has finally left 
the mill it is immediately subjected to the operation of pressing by the 
agency of screw or hydrostatic force, and by this latter process thirteen per 
cent, of juice is extracted which is richer in sugar than juice yielded by the mill. 
Acetate of lead and sulphurous acid are used a3 purifying agents instead of lime ; 
hence, of the ninety per cent. of juice, eighty-eight per cent. have actually been 
extracted as a practicalfresult, 


7.—TOBACCO PROSPECTS OF 1866. 


We condense the following from the tobacco reports of the Louisville 
Courter, a high authority upon this subject : 
On the Ist of March, 1866, the stock of American tobacco in the world was as 





follows: 
Hhds, 
I a's © 0 bins o oike.o 0 u's bisbh peas », wou 6 AAs alna/he oe eandiate 24,221 
Dep BAP ORIIEE, 0.0000 os cas. 00 00d Sip giline s 040) a uinnnsscoed ceakbenes 27,250 
BD si so ba vx 0 054 utes cae can + sce menabaeh thie need 5,584 
BPs. 8s vg kye ds Caden v0.00 be ba Ohign ss sae chain iibab nas 06 ak aoe 18,223 
EE BOO as tic bt 06S 0c b Slee diz baachns ARM bn oo ocean bo 3% 27,891 
Ea ee Ba 6's ain ale 6 caren cé a6 ies Gk ied beak » Sen cba oe 4,346 
Estimated to be in the planter’s hand and at Louisville..............- 50,000 
OER. a0 ne50506 00eien cee tne bade eee aa os eal 158,115 


This quantity, 158,115 hhds., looks large, yet it should be recollected that there 
was raised in the United States during the year 1860 the quantity of 434,209,614 
pounds, which, put into hhds., say of 1,500 pounds each, would make the 
quantity expressed in hhds. equal to 289,000. The present stock of tobacco in 
the world, it will be seen, is now only a fraction over half the entire crop of 
American growth of tobacco in the United States previous to the war. 

Stock of North American tobacco in the principal markets of the world on 
Ist of January, 1866: 


Hhds, 
ans. cwee 00d piwekic cones tcce¢habeudabekGnys 06d Unde hebebs 35,184 
SN... on wines O66 ob oho bRA DWAR OOMEE 5.84 Oke hats obbaEetr eae 22,297 
IRD. i nna» 0.6 u0.b.6,40.2 6 DR ERER Ces. 6 okbee 608 VERNbe nas se 1,929 
RD cinch dco vccwk wedse 660 rgern dé Sebo ena sche tae aes 8,049 
No an oo Cada b EO d 46s 0c cdeeebaiadebeel cane cnde elas etree 1,500 
Sg Shisds oe © o une a Oh COMO S60 Cede eeSs 1b SLENCS ESE Obebes ema 336 
(Pre srrrrrerr Tre rrrrerre re iy at Rees: wwkes 10,650 
ING, bio ba 00 tccelenacel cos: cehbnhibihs. «oka sGnbaas Sea: eaee i 22,398 
BOUIN 56sec ccc vascscenescouresceseegahuneed boueeeaseys sents 37,900 
Other British ports. .........ccccccccvccvcnccccccestsesscsecesecses 3,466 
WROGOR TNO ons. ccc ccc ccc ccccccc ceceasepnceceessetbadecweie 200 
BI 0 Caras cardi hc bore ce ccedbied eed bekws 664s CMEER OD Chee 445 665 
WG 5c co dena heise ck cvccdeaulenned eaves 00 ch Woh) 0s ease 1,613 
ANEWEFP. 2... cece ccc cccccccccccccs vecccerecesceseeseseetcese « . 2,156 
Biveemeth Gree Thamar... oan vices ccc is cc asee des haobeees cesuectauees 8,200 


8.—THE RUINED SUGAR INTERESTS OF LOUISIANA. 


The Hon. E. L. Forstall, of New Orleans, who has devoted to the question of 
the sugar interests of Louisiana more attention, perhaps, than any man in 
America, has written an elaborate and interesting letter upon it, from which we 
take pleasure in extracting as follows : 
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Hhds 
Crop 1861-2, (Champomier’s Report). ...........542 cesses? fcubiee ede 459,410 
Number of sugar estates in operation. ......0. 0... cece cece eer eeneee - 1,292 
ee PELEREIERS hate eee ee ee Ye 1s ots omens ep 4 aiken eeici 6,750 
Number of sugar estates in operation.............+.++. Ccevscasrnns 180 


The excise of 3 cents now levied upon our sugars would have produced upon 
such a crop as that of 1861-2, say : 


ane ar, 459,410,000 Ibs., at 3c......... iWain tab sews seuss «oh $13,782,300 
s, 36,752,800 gulls., at Be... ... aucensaucn eae cesses 1,887,640 
$15,619,940 

The excise on crop of 1863-4 was about as follows : 
ree, Cree TOR; OU Re i ves cns ccc rc cccenes cent sapatecsos - -$202,500 
Molasses, 405,000 galls., at BC.........0.ceeeveceveeeers wis ceeune 20,250 
$222,750 


This tax now (December, 1865,) so trifling for the National Treasury, after 
deducting expenses of collection, is pressing most heavily upon the 180 estates 
yet struggling for life ; grinding canes to pay expenses, while every cane should 
be saved for seed, now nearly exhausted in this country ! 

The sugar indust ry of Louisiana up to 1861-2 was in a most flourishing con- 
dition, and the capital invested was estimated at, in round numbers, $200,- 
000,000. 


To wit: 1,292 sugar estates, valued as follows: 


1,009 boiling houses, with their engines, rolling mills, costly sugar 

apparatus, villages for the people, stables, barns, &c., at an 
average Of $50,000 each. ........ ccc eee c cee ces cceescees $50,450,000 

288 boiling houses, with their horse power, rolling mills, sugar 

apparatus, stables, barns, villages, &c., at an average of 








BOAOG GOOD. 5 «5.0 0.x5>5se Mea ees 6 «-o0snnn dee va pemey .- 5,660,000 
Lands, about 1,000 acres to each estate, say 1,292,000 acres 

I a ciao sot os cinin ARMAS » a Udine oc baeneeaied 25,840,000 

1,292 $81,950,000 
Rolling stock, mules, horses, oxen, wagons, carts, &c., &c., 

say at least $10,000 per estate. .........ccceee cece ee ceees $12,920,000 
Slaves, about 139,000 in families, of all ages, at an average 

of fully $750 per perBom..... ...s.. eee eeees $104,254,000.$117,170,000 

$199,120,000 


The product of this investment was the largest ever raised in Louisiana, and 
consequently presents the calture under. its most favorable aspect, the net 
profits being estimated, as in the following statement, at 12 1-2 per cent. ; 
Crops 1861-2, “Champomier’s Report,” 459,410 hhds. sugar, 


459,410,000 lbs, at an average of Te... 1.0... cece eee eens $32,158,100 
36,752,800 galls. molasses, at 20C....... 060.0 cece e cece eeeevas 7,350,560 
$39,508,660 

Maintenance of 139,000 slaves, as above...............0eeeeeeee 18,900,000 
Net profit....... iis pcachulieoin« in 06:su aes 6+ alee $25,608,660 
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Fixed expenses, irrespective of crops, for the maintenance of 


139,000 slaves,as above........  « seseccccsecse oo +e eee + $13,900,000 
or about 35 per cent. of gross profits. 
Planter’s profits to cover interest and wear and tear..... eveedecah 25,698,660 


or about 65 per cent. of the gross profits, _ 


$39,508,660 
or about 12 1-2 per cent. to cover interest and wear and tear. 
The precariousness of the culture is shown by a comparison of these favorable 
results with those of the previous year, as follows : 
Crop of 1860-1 (Champomier’s Report), 228,753 hhds. of 1,000 





Iba. each, 228,753,000 Ibe., at Te... 2... cece ccc ce cc ccceees $16,012,710 
17,740,240 galis. molasses, at 20c.............cececcecceueccces 8,548,048 
$19,560,758 


Maintenance of 139,000 slaves, one-half non-producers, being too old 
or too young to work, say $100 per person, being about the 


average on all well-managed estates...............00000000: 13,900,000 
Se IEA, oc as 0 0-0 Saunas 04 Se ac.eciins np ecobites $5,660,758 





Fixed a for the maintenance of 139,000 slaves, as above. . . $13,900,000 
or about 72 per cent. of the gross profiis. 
Planter’s profits to cover interest and wear and tear.............. 5,660,578 
or about 28 per cent. of the gross profits, 
$19,560,758 
or 2.80 per cent. on an invested capital of $200,000,000, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
1.—THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS AND ITs COLOSSAL GROWTH. 


In our recent numbers we have furnished very full information in reference 
to the progress of the great cities of New Orleans, Cincinnati, Louisville and 
Memphis, and shall now devote a few pages to St, Louis, which is making the 
most desperate struggles to control the trade of the South, We have wi apoeed 
referred to her progress in the thirty odd volumes of the Review which have 
appeared. In the next few months we shall present a vast amount of statistics 
in regard to our cities. 

St. Louis is 20 miles below the mouth of the Missouri, 200 above that of the 
Ohio ; 1,200 miles from New Orleans, 800 from St. Paul, 1,000 from New York, 
and 2,300 from San Francisco. It is the geographical cenrte of a valley 
which contains 1,200,000 square miles—16,000 miles of river navigation belong 
to her. She has a population of 200,000; an area eight miles by three, and a 
real and personal cstate valuation of over $100,00,000, A mile and a half of 
steamboats sometimes meet the eye upon her levee. 

The commerce of nearly 1,000 miles of railroad in Missouri is brought to her 
doors, and more than 10,000 miles are projected on the west side of the Missis- 
sippi. The great Pacific Railroad is oj en by this time to Fort Riley, 448 miles 
from “t. Louis, and 6,000 men are employed upon the magnificent work. 


“ The growth of St. Louis,” we quote from a paper by 8. Waterhouse, which 
las been sent to us, though greatly retarded by social institutions, has been 
rapid. The population of the city in— 

ROMO. oi onc ccccccccedssavcecvavves WOE. vvciineecisdenece os tleseine 16,467 
TEGO. sec ccce cece secre rereesccens Wve COs dele eebbces seasecces 77,860 
1860.... Py cget ec eabutads bu wea wen 160,773 
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At the lowest rate of decennial increase, St. Louis in 1900 would contain 
more than 1,000,000 inhabitants. This number certainly seems to exceed the 
a probability of realization, but the future growth of St. Louis, vitalized 

y the mightiest forces of a free civilization, and oe by the exchanges of 
@ continental commerce, ought to surpass the rapidity of its past devel..pment,” 

The imports of the city in 1865 reached $235,873,875. er manufacturing 
products in 1860 was $21,772,323. The number of arrivals of barges, canal 
and steamboats was 3,875. Her banking capital. outside of private bankers, 
was $12,500,000. In one half year 30 boats sailed to Fort Benton, Montana, 
which is more than 3,000 miles t. 

The overland trade across the plains has increased from $3,000,000, in 1861, 
to $21,500,000 in 1865. 

The commerce of St. Louis with the Territories by the statistics of the Over- 
land Dispatch Company, 1865, was 





Number of passengers East and West by the overland coaches... 4,800 
- + “4 by trains and private con- 

FOPMN.. o0 5. wm 0 eH eebe A tabs £h0900)* cengararcconan? 50,000 

ICRNGE OF WE, ban cas siren asd 0 00h eess ccsniencse va A 8,000 

~ Tee ee aca eme cme 100,000 

Pounds of freight to Plattsmouth ......... 2.2... .+eeeeeeeeees 3,000,000 

- Leavenworth City..........cececcessceees 6,000,000 

“ ee Lin Cae na 5s nee 6.0 eke aeen s' 8,000,000 

v9 i Ms deh. a:s CLE Ati8 sad NWSE RED 0 00 10,000,000 

- I ces 20s. cas tate sve tangs. 15,000.000 

tr Fao 0:01 00.010 ooo nh nancescagnnedonece 25,000,000 

OUND POON Sikes co tints c nse dius onedednnanag 50,000,000 

Total member oF GOD, o/c d ieee a Fe 0 os e'e celeice cence e% 117,000,000 

Amount of treasure carried by express. ..............0-000.00 $3,000,000 

- " by private*conveyance.............. 30,000,000 


During the war the United States Commissary and Quartermaster’s Depart. 
ment disbursed in Missouri $230,000,000. 

We close with the following remarks by Mr. Waterhouse: 

“ But St. Louis can never realize its splendid possibilities without effort. 
The trade of the vast domain lying east of the Rocky Mountains and south of 
the Missouri River is naturally tributary to this mart. St. Louis, by the 
exercise of forecast and vigor, can easily control the commerce of 1,00:),000 
square miles. But there is urgent need of exertion. Chicago is an energetic 
rival, Its lines of railroad pierce every portion of the Northwest. It draws 
an immense commerce by its network of rail ways. 

“The meshes which so closely interlace all the adjacent country gather rich 
treasures from the tides of commerce. Chicago is vigorously extending its lines 
of road across toward the Missouri River. The completion of these roads will 
inevitably divert a portion of the Montana trade from this city to —: 
The energy of an unlineal competitor may usurp the legitimate honors of the 
imperial heir, St, Louis cannot afford to continue the masterly inactivity of 
the old régime. A traditional and peotre trust in the efficacy of natural ad- 
vantages will no longer be a safe policy. St. Louis must make exertions equal 
to its strength and worthy of its opportunities. It must not only form great 
plans of commerciel empire, but must execute them with an energy defiant of 
failure. It must complete its projected railroads to the mountains, and span 
the Mississippi at St. Louis with a bridge whose solidity of masonry shall 
equal the massiveness of Roman architecture, and whose grandeur shall be 
commensurate with the future greatness of the Mississippi Valley. The struc- 
ture whose arches will bear the transit of a continental commerce should vie 
with the great works of all time, and be a monument to distant ages of the tri- 
umph of civil engineering and the material glory of the Great Kepublic. 

“The initial steps for the erection of a bridge across the Missouri at St. 
Charles have already been taken. The work should be pushed forward with 
untiring energy to its consummation, 
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“ The effect of improvements upon the business of the city may be illustrated 
by the operations of our city elevator. The elevator cost $450,000, and has a 
capacity of 1,250,000 bushels. It is able to handle 100,000 bushels a day. It 
began to receive grain last October. Before the 1st of January its receipts 
amounted to 600,000 bushels, 200,000 of which were brought directly from 
Chicago. Grain can now be shipped by way of St. Louis and New Orleans 
to New York and Europe 10 cents a bushel cheaper than it can be carried to 
the Atlantic by rail. 

“The facilities which our elevator affords for the movement of cereals, have 
given rise to a new system of transportation. The Mississippi Valley Trans- 
ennive Company has been organized for the conveyance of grain to New 

rleans in barges. Steam tugs of immense strength have been built for the 
use of the company, They carry no freight. They are simply the motive 
power. They save delay by taking fuel for the round trip. Landing only at 
the large cities, they stop barely long enough to attach a loaded barge. By this 
economy of time and steady movement, they equal the speed of steamboats. 
The Mohawk made its first trip from St. Louis in six days with ten barges in 
tow. The management of the barges is precisely like that of freight cars. The 
barges are loaded in the absence of the tug. The tug arrives, leaves a train of 
barges, takes another and proceeds, The tug itself is always at work. It does 
not oy the levee while the barges are loading. Its longest stoppage is made 
for fue 

“ Steamboats are obliged to remain in port two or three days for the ship- 
ment of freight. The heavy expense which this delay and the necessity for 
large crews involve, is a grave objection to the old system of transportation. 
The service of the steam tug requires but few men, and the cost of running is 
relatively light.” 

2.—STEAMBOAT FE XPLOSIONS IN THE WEST. 

The following refers only to the destruction of steamers by explosions, and 
makes up a very melancholy list, and yet it tells but apart of the great loss of 
life on the Western waters by steamboat accidents. ‘ihe list is incomplete. 
Date. Lives Lost. 
1816. June 9, Washington, boiler exploded at Marietta, Ohio River....... 9 
1817. Constitution, May 4, boiler exploded at Pt. C’pee, Mississippi River, 30 
1825. Teche, May 5, Misssissippi............00-cccccccscccnsseccsees 20 


1330, Helen McGregor, Feb. 24, boilers exploded at Memphis, Tenn, ... .. 60 
1836. Ben, Franklin, March 12, Mobile, boilers exploded. ............... 20 
1836. Rob Roy, June 9, Misssissippi River, boilers exploded............. 17 
1837. Chariton, July 28, Upper Mississippi, boilers exploded............ 9 
1837. Dubuque, Aug. 15, Upper Mississippi, flue collapsed............. » 21 
1837. Black Hawk, Dec. 31, Red River, boilers exploded................ 50 
1838. Oronoko, April 21, Mississippi, flue collapsed...............-+0+: 109 
1838. Moselle, April 25, Cincinnati, boilers exploded. ...............++- 85 
1838. Gen. Brown, Nov. 25, Mississippt, boilers exploded............... 55 
1838. Augusta, Dec. 3, Mississippi, boilers exploded...... 0 ......+++++- 7 
1839. George Collier, May 5, Mississippi, piston rod broke and ran 
through, carrying away boiler stand.............0.eeeeeeeeees 36 
1839. Wilmington, Nov. 18, Mississippi, boilers exploded......... ...... 25 
1840. Walker, Nov. 3, Lake Pontchartrain, boilers exploded............. 9 
1840. Persian, Noy. 2, Mississippi, flues collapsed............++...++4++ 26 
1844. Lucy Walker, Oct. 25, Ohio River, boilers exploded..............- 25 
1845, Elizabeth, April 3, Mississippi, flue collapsed. ...........+..+.-. 6 
1845, Marquette, July 14, New Orleans, boilers exploded.............++ 3) 
1847. A. N. Johnson, Dec. 30, Ohio River, boilers exploded. ........... 74 
184s. Edward Bates, Aug. 9, Mississippi, flues collap-ed..............-- 53 
1848 Concordia, Sept. 16, Mississippi, boilers exploded...............+.- 28 
1849. Virginia, March 31, Ohio River, boilers exploded..............++ 14 
1849 Louisiana, Nov. 15, New Orleans, boilers exploded..............++. 150 


185: St. Joseph, Jan. 12, Arkansas River, boilers exploded............. 13 











1850, 
1850. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1852. 
1852, 
1862. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854, 
1854, 
1854. 
1855. 
1855, 
1855. 
| 1856. 
d 1857. 
1857. 
1857. 
1857. 


1858, 
1859. 
1859. 
1859. 
1860. 
1860. 
1860, 


1860. 
1861. 
1862, 
1862. 
1862. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864, 
1865. 
1865. 
1865. 
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Anglo-Norman, New Orleans, boilers exploded.............-.- --- 100 
Kate Flemming, Oct. 6, Ohio River, boilers exploded.............. 9 
Knoxville. Dec. 11, New Orleans, flues collapsed...............-. 19 
Oregon, March 2, Mississippi, boilers exploded.............. -++.- 19 
Pocahontas, March 14, Arkansas River, flues collapsed............ 8 
Red Stone, April 2, Ohio River, boilers exploded,................ 40 
Glencoe, April 9, St. Louis, boilers exploded............. seeeee 60 
Saluda, April 9, Missouri River, boilers exploded...............-- 27 
Franklin No. 8, Aug. 22, a Mississippi, flues collapsed........ 20 
Steamer Bee, near Evansville. ............:ceeeeeecetecceeeeees 9 
Kate Kearney, Feb. 16, Missicsippi.............. 2000 e cece eeeees 15 
Timoon No. 2, Aug. 26, Mississippi ..............-00-eeeeeeeeee 19 
Raindeer, collapsed flues. March 13, Missis-ippi...............+.- 40 
Lexington, Ohio River, June 30... 2.0.2... eee cece cee ee ee eeees 5 
Lanca-ter, July 31, burst steam-pipe, Ohio River.............-..- 5 
Heroine, March 13, Tombigbee...........0.0. eee ee eeeeeeecees 8 
Metropolis, March, Ohio River... ............ 662 e cece eee eeeees 11 
Forest Rose, May, mires” te Bterals sins URC O osls Jas. as 14% SEs ll 
Fanny Fern, January 29, Ohio River ....... 2.666... eee eeeeees 20 
Cataract, November 18, burst a mud-ram, Mississippi River........ 12 
Buckeye Belle, November 26, boilers exploded, Mississippi River, 
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Titania, October 12, flues collapsed, Mississippi River............. 1 
Princess, February 27 boilers exploded, Mississippi River*........ 70 
St. Nicholas, April 24, boilers exploded, Mississippi River......... 45 
Hiawatha, October 1, burst steam-pipe, Missouri River............ 2 
John C. Calhoun, April 29, exploded boilers, Chattahoochee River... 6 
Sam Gaty, April. boilers exploded, Ohio River............+++-++- 2 
Ben. Lewis, June 25, exploded boilers at the mouth of the Ohio 
RAVER... é vefe 0 «00d ondd aap bent beth Sader be égraew nes icons ogee 23 
W. V. Gilman, November 25, exploded, Kentucky River..........- 8 
Medora, June 12, exploded boilers, Ohio River...............40+: + 
Monongahela, Feb. 20, boilers exploded. Ohio River.............++ 4 
Commodore Perry, August 2, exploded boilers, Louisville Wharf.... 1 
Steamer I Go, boiler exploded, Ohio River........-.....-+e.s00e> 3 
Advance exploded, Ohio River... ..........+.eeseeeeeeeneeeeeees 3 
Ollie Sullivan, February 24, flues collapsed, Ohio River........... 3 
*Maira, Mississippi River, boilers exploded, los not known......... 
Sultana, April 27, boilers exploded, Mississippi River............. 1,547 
Ben Levi, March 19, boilers exploded, Mississippi River............. 5 
Nimrod, Sept. 23, boilers exploded, port of Pittsburgh..... .....-.... 5 
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1.—LAWS OF THE SEVERAL SOUTHERN STATES REGULATING THE 


STATUS, RIGHTS, AND CONDITION OF THE FREEDMEN. 


No. 1.—TENNESSEE. 


We shall proceed with this series of papers from month to month, and will 
have it in our power to show that the course pursued by the South in regard to 
this unfortunate class of people is liberal, generous, and altogether as humane 
and equitable as the legislation of any country in the world, under simi- 
lar circumstances. It is impossible that civil rights can be conferred faster with 
all due deference to the interests of civil society. As well give the elective 
franchise and the right to hold the highest office to the immigrant as he touches 


* Tubular boilers. 
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our shores from abroad ; as well let the child regulate the affairs of the family 
as to proceed with more rapid pace in the elevation of a class so helpless and 
ignorant as the negro. 

There is no doubt that the South will do its whole duty. 

We request our friends in all of the States to sead us the laws and regula- 
tions that have been or may be adopted by State, County, or Corporation au- 
thority. (Eprror.) 

Tennessee.—Act Nov. 6, 1865. Colored insane to be provided for in a sepa- 
rate building connected with the State Lunatic Asylum. 

Aor Jax. 25, 1865. Colored persons may as well as white persons obtain 
license to pursue any business or avocation. 

Acr May 25, 1865. Persons of African and Indian descent rendered compe- 
tent witnesses in the courts of the State. 

Acr May 26, 1865, Estates of free persons of color which could not pass 
to slave offspring, may be taken by them since their enfranchisement. 

Act saME pate! 

* All Negroes, Mulattoes, Mestizoes, and their descendants, having any African 
blood in their veins, shali be known in this State as ‘ Persons of Color.’ 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That persons of color have the right to make and 
enforce contracts, to sue and be sued, to be parties and give evidence, to inherit, 
and to have full and equal benefits of all laws and proceedings for the security of 
person and estate, and shall not be subject to any other or different punishment, 
pains or penalty, for the commission of any act or offence, than such as are pre- 
scribed for white persons committing like acts or offences. 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That all persons of color, being blind, deaf and 
dumb, lunatics, paupers, or apprentices, shall have the full and perfect benetit and 
application of all laws regulating and providing for white persons, being blind or 
deaf and dumb or lunatics or paupers or either (in asylums for their benefit) and 
apprentices. 

Baa, 4. Be it further enacted, That all acts or parts of acts and laws, inconsistent 
herewith, are hereby repealed; P?ovtded, That nothing in this act shall be so con- 
strued as to admit persons of color to serve.on the jury; And proviled further, 
That the provisions of this act shall not be so construed as to require the educa- 
tion of colored and white children in the same school. 

Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, That all tree persons of color whe were living to- 

ther as husband and wife in this State, while in a state of slavery, are hereby 

eclared to be man and wife, and their children legitimately entitled to an inheri- 
tance in any property heretofore acquired, or that may bereafter be acquired by said 
parents, to as full an extent as the children of white citizens are now entitled by 
the existing laws of this State. 


2.—EDUCATION OF FREEDMEN: WHAT THE SOUTH THINKS. 


At a recent meeting in Oxford, Mississippi, in which many of the leading 
citizens took part, the following views were put forth in the form of an address. 
They will meet with a response in every part of the South : 

That the time has arrived when measures should be adopted by the Southern 
people themselves to provide the ways and means of educating the freedmen, is 
a couclusion to which we have been led by the following considerations : 

1, Tuese people are now thrown upon their own resources in a state of free- 
dom, for which they are to a certain extent unprepared, 

2, They consider us, their former owners, to be now, as we have always 
been, their natural guardians and their best friends, 

Epucatioy.—-3. It is our interest, as well as our duty, to diffuse the ble-sings 
of education as widely as pos-ible among all classes of people in our country. 

4. If it ever was good policy to keep them ignorant, it certainly is no longer 
so, but the very reverse. 

Surreace—}. The right of suffrage will, in all probability, be given to this 
people at sume future day. 

6. Ignorant voters are the curse of the country. 

7. If we do not teach them some one else will, and whoever thus benefits 
them will win an influence over them which will control their votes, 
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8. If we perform this service then we shall secure their identification with 
us in promoting all our interests. 

Geatrruvpe To tux Necrors.—9. But do we not owe it to them as a debt of 
gratitude? We remember how they, for our sakes, endured heat and cold, wet 
and dry, summer and winter, cultivating our fields, ministering to our comforts, 
promoting our wealth, improving the country, and actually advancing civiliza- 
tion, by their physical rT, attending upon us at all stages of our lives, nurs- 
ing our children, waiting upon the sick, going with us to the burial of our 
dead, and mingling their tears with ours in the open grave. 

Means or Insrauction.—10, But while we would not plead the authority of great 
names as a sanction of our course or an inducement to others, at the same time 
we rejoice to find, that in many parts of the South, the prominent citizens and 
official dignitaries are actively moving in this matter. In South Carolina, Gov- 
ernor Orr and the first citizens of Charleston are urging the establishment of the 
common-school system for the freedmen. In Alabama ex-Governor Moore and 
ex-Congressman Curry are engaging in the movement, and elsewhere in Mis- 
sissippi, this field of labor is occupied by some of the most distinguished of our 
citizens. All this shows that the influence is at work which is to put into gen- 
eral operation an effective system of instruction for this people in sacred and 
secular knowledge. 


8.—NORTHERN TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS FOR FREEDMEN AT THE 
SOUTH. 


We extract from the American Freedmen’s Journal, published in New York, 
June No., the following statistics of the number of schools, teachers, pupils, etc. 
under the auspices of the association of which it is the organ. 

There is an orphan asylum at Fernandina, Florida, with fifty pupils, and one 
at Charleston, 8. C., with ninety-five. There are teachers’ homes at Beaufort, 
S. C., Washington City, Norfolk and Petersburg, Va. Also an orphan school at 
New Orleans, and an Industrial Asylum at Georgetown, S. C. 


TEACHERS. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. VIRGINIA. 
No. of No. of 


% Pupils, Pupils 
Miss Julia A. Lord, Washington, D. C..} 79 Miss L. E, Williams, Chim, Sch. Richm’d 
“ H. A, Simmons, 7 « t “ L. J. Wadsworth, * 


+ 


* A.8. Simmons, bie “ M. A. Cooke, “ “ 
* Agnes Hiil, * Sis { 150 “ M. J. Cooke, « * 442 
“ Savira Wright, « wa t 90 “ M. N. Baker, 5 * 
“ Kate G. Crane, « je “ Katie 8. Manley, “ ” 
“ ¥. a. Habbard, ” e Mr, John Walker, “ « 
Mrs. M. ©. Hart, % toe Miss L. G. Campbell, * * 239 
Miss 8. B. Parsons, “ “ Jane Echols, - * 
“ D. Lena Carber, “ wee 49. “ R. D. Scott, As S 
“ J. 38. Dore, Good Hope, D.C.. 14% Mrs. H. C. Fisher, Yorfolk..... .. 
Mr. Addison Wheeler, 4 “ 2 Miss Mary E. Fales, © se eben 
“ Fr. A. Lawton, near Wash’n., D.C... 58 Mrs. L. A. Hall, Miss awee'g cts 
Mrs. Long, - “ <4 6g Miss Maria A. Hoit, O° beihebac 879 
Miss Julia CO, Chase, x . =. “ Sarah L. Curtis, * | ase 
* Carrie McClellan, at Kendall Green. 49 “ Mary A.Kennedy, “ ........ 
— * ¥F. E. Williams, ©. dine 
BAA. cains incnvednesescctuies 869 Miss seed C. — Petersburg. ..... 56 
nnie A. ‘ mF Teetas 54 
MARYLAND. Mr. Matthew Thomas, ©.) amie 5T 
Miss A. T. Howard, Quaker Neck, Kent Miss T. Weld Howells, © ) eae, 5T 
Co., day and night school.......... 40 “ Cordelia Cartis, 9 ~2: avi de 100 
* Matilda Anderson, Chestertown,Kent “ Laura A. Lawrence, 5 1-s ea 60 
Co., night school ...-...........+- 88 Normal School.............+.++ ee | 
“ M. L. Hoy, Burkittsville, Fredk.Co.. 82 Miss H. Robertson, City Point........... 15 
Mrs. E. L. Hewitt, Denton, Caroline Co, Mr, Willard 8. Allen, Bermuda Hundred. 75 
day and night school.............. 150 Rev. M. F. Slauby, Principal, Alexandria. 41 
Miss H. Rosier, Gravel Hill School....... Miss Laura Pheenix, Assistant, “ 
Miss Jane M. Lynch, Elkton, Cecil Co.... 77 “ Helen Yonge, * «+. 4T 
—- * Emma E. Warren, * 


BON. 0. +00 ceecane:encseede 367 Night School at Alexandria....... 120 
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No. of 


Miss Kate A. She eee ie G 
“ Hattie a ebster, . 
“ Frances Munger, . 52 

Miss Jennie E. Howard, Stannardsville. 130 

Mary M. Nichols, 

Miss Cornelia Jone Alexandria. , 
“ Mary 8. Rowell, 1 éeat 
“ Almira 8. Jones, * obet 

Miss Isabella C. Blanchard, . 51 
“ J. E. Benedict, camp ‘istribution 
“ F. Rouviere, s 

Rev. Edw. Barker, Principal, “ + Lgor 

Eas” parma E Ocha ss’t . he 
r. Henry Fis ulpe per Ct. F ouse. 

Mrs. Melissa M. Fi m tf 

Mr. D. T. Bachelor. wrencevilie, day 

Miss Ella B. Bachelor, 


Total.... 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Miss mes L. Rogers, Trent Camp, New- 


“ & night sch. 


Saabs Aenshhak sents <nembanen 66 
“ Juliet B. Smith, 7 -* supe eauee® 125 
“ Kate A. Means, Avon plantation,... 91 
“ L. B. Cornell, Newbern........... 150 
“ H. Castic, ast . D.. -.sapeveswyee 
* BUbe Wi Manwell, Sook. ccecce 191 
4 SS Ae res 56 
Mrs. Annie C. Curtis, Cole “Cam pedeseed 287 
Mrs. Diana A. Belden, James City, Ev'g.. rer 
Miss Louise Passmore, Waverley Hall 
Pin’n Day | RIE phe 
“ Ch. C. Thomas, Meadowville Farm.. “a 
Night school ...........0...0000s 93 
“ ©. E. Smith, James City eaetecegen 150 
7 ets scone diiines 
Mrs. H. W. Cole,” Indst. Sch., Roanoke Isl. 
“ Ella R Vea 47 
Miss Lyilia ‘Stinson, ‘es . 48 
Night Se! “ “ . 72 
Miss E. P. ieee: § Roanoke Asland.. . 
“ E. A. Warner, . 4 
“ Mary C. Gann, = coer 9 
“ Lydia Warrick, «> L463 
* Sarah A. Carr, ys 
Mr. D. Edson Smith, Elizabeth Ah 202 
Mrs. D. Edson Smith, 
Evening School, ENS he aklee 40 
Mr. A. B. Corliss, day & night 8. Edenton 
Mrs. F. ©. Corliss. 218 


Miss Emily J. Brown................. 
“ Emma R. Hawley,................ 
Miss w~ ay Day "& Night School, > tiga 


ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ss 


Mrs. W. W. Jones, Oxford......... de eae 88 
: Es = Goodrich, 4 Bags oe <4 101 

. sther Remington, ymoat seeee 
* Mery Ae 8 Pid sr 
“ Fannie A. Morgan EP Ses dike 57 

“ Helen E. Lee, Beanfort.... . 
“ Dodd, A. M. A. sale ete 125 

Mr. H. 8. Beals, A. M. A. ee 
Miss Eliz. A. Philbrook, ee )  ateendd 200 
Night School, » -) Vibe 80 

“ Fannie Graves, Raleigh......... 
“ Maggie E. Walrad, “  ......... 260 

* Carrie E. Waugh, “ °°**..... 


“ Adeline Harris. 1 Pactolus Plantation 


Pitt County, N. C. a 

“ Emily T. Peduzzi, Morehead City -t 96 
* Annie 8. Fernold, bi 

Mrs. J. P. R. Hanley, Wash’ n., N, C., day 16 

and Night School................. 52 

Mr. John T. Reynolds, Mt, Hermon....... 53 

“ Alfred W. Morris, Niceton... ...... 49 

Total....... ebnspaswac oun 8,806 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Beaufort D éstrict. 
Mrs. E. Fogg, Princ., Beauf’t seh., No. 2 i 160 


Miss H. J. Evans, Assist., 
Miss . Gilchrist, ge Benafort High i 


- Ripl 8. 
* } a Ay Pim bite, 904 2d Asstt. a 


Mr. Thomas ‘Sonith Combahee............ 43! 
Miss F. A. Perkins, Pleasant 1  snens 63} 
“ Hattie L. Harri 
Mrs. A. C. 8. Carlton, River View ieencoms 85. 
Miss H. E. Bacon, tt Place,......... r 53 
“ M.Schoemaker, “ — ..... m 
“ Martha A. Wight, Edgerly.......... 65} 
Mrs. A. 8. Hitchcock, Red House......-. 52 
Miss Laura L. Ford, Perr —_ bicedue oe 61 
“ 8. J. 8. Holden, Ashdale............ 58 
Mr, Chas. T. Hopkins, Greenville. iemne 
a la 
Miss Cecile  —_g 2 ere 00. 
“ Cath. Col _ aR ete 
oa Fics. eee tO 
“ Ellen M. ta Morris st.. Charlest’n.. 45 


Miss R. H. Wilkinson, Charlest’ n, Morris at. 
“ M. Wynne, 
“ E. Wynne, te “ 
“ Joanna Weston, be * 
School at Col. Shaw O., A., Charleston.. 7 


250 


Mrs. A. T. Pilishbur 
Miss Jennie 8. Cooley, §§ “ ..... 
Miss Sarah Inglish, Mceting Hs. Sch. 7 
Mrs, M. Weston, “ 


te Hannah Days, “ “ we 271 
“ ©. 8. Graves, S ” * 
Mr. J. J. Corcoran, St. Paul's Parish, 83 
Dr. T. G. Wright, Columbia, ........ 
Night School, ors SS otad 150 
Miss 8. A. Haley, . Pe 63 
C. H. mis, _ ee -- 51 
« = rate 3 me eee lil 
& ine Ely, spare? RECS 108 
" ya MeDowell, -“ = 043... 100 
1 Beene) | kécccces 50 
Mrs. W. H. Holton, et 70 
Mies 8. Mi. Warren,  “ — .....2.. 125 
Mr. Sam). Crawford, Sees Ct. House. * 
Miss Ella P. Harth, = WE, ewewee 
Night School, bad Veade Se 30 
Miss Cornelia Scott, Columbia.......- 80 
“ Elizabeth Parsons, me SAR 87 
Mr. A, M. Bigelow, Aiken, OS faPegite 115 
“ HLH. Andrews, © NA Ve aka tie v6) 
“« ©.M. Hammond, ee: 101 
Miss Wakeman, Fares 
Mrs. H. Henderson, itopkins owed sbwkh abe 76 
Mr. 7.0. Everett’ “ ©............ 82 
Mrs. K.M Mvseley, Gadsden wvideee --» L496 


Miss L. A. Pipkin, 


* Mr E. Wright, Nowberry Ct. House..... = 


Miss E. C. Bolan, 


Mr. E. D. Williams, eer rs 3. 

NE 050k Minden s occ aces 8,587 
GEORGIA. 

Mrs. Julia S. Fortane, Savannah paubiles } 189 

Miss Gertrude Fortune, “ ...... 

Miss E, B. Haven, 0 Pai SORES - 5S 

eS iadietiids. otmepiec 214 
FLORIDA. 


Miss Emeret B. Isham, Fernandina. 
** §. OC. Brown, 
“« E. W. Varoum, . 


fa 
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No. of nN 
Miss Rosetta A. Coit, Fernandina...... 81 Miss F. H. Dewey, Tallahassee.......... 
“ Laura E. Osgood, = de “ Josie Todd i aiiainied {16s 
“ M L. Benson, Jacksonville & No “ Susan Johnson,asst.“ = ........ 
“ Emilie C. Stowe, - * 1 >195 “ 8. A. Knapp, cade ee A 53 
“ Felicia Hagan, e ° “ Maria L. Campbell, Lake City... } 274 
“ Anna M., Bartemus, Rs No. 2 165 “ Mary T. Wildes, 9 


“ Eveleth, A. M. A. “ Harriet R. Barnes, Gainesville... 190 


“ ZL. Ellen Abbott,  Pablo........ 100 “ Catharine R. Bent, 
* sory L. Paul, © i nvbnsede misiba 
“ Charlotte J. Henry, Pilatka...... ap) 90 » | ee 1,755 
: — beg Doe a (new 
“ Cornelia J. Smith, St. De... 
* — Ae gee a +++ Lage TLAUEIANA. 
© nnie J. Butts, gine Sara Sam ch 
* Mary M. Harris ee ee ee ee 
“ Susan A. Swift, Tallahassee... .... 130 , ’ 
“ N., rn, See 
Total number of pupils in all the schools, to date................ -+e. 18A8T 
MVOTARS GAME RROT 6. occ ace cece cccsecccccccccccccesessscecsnoseccors 9,483 


4.—BISHOP ELLIOTT, OF GEORGIA, ON THE EDUCATION OF THE 
. FREEDMEN. 


The following from the pen of this most eminent divine, who was one of the 
stanchest and most uncompromising adherents of the Southern cause, is a 
splendid vindication of our past in regard to the negro and a bold assertion of 
our duties in the future: 

None understand the colored race as well as we do—none have its confidence 
as fully as we have. My sincere conviction is that if any future good or bless- 
ing is to come for these people, it must be of home growth ; it must be the con- 
tinuation of the same kindly feeling between the races which has heretofore ex- 
isted. Every person imported from abroad to instruct or teach these people is 
an influence, unintentionally perhaps, but really, widening the breach between 
the races. This work must t done by ourselves—done faithfully, earnestly, 
and as in the sight of God. Love must go along with it; gratitude for their 
past services; memories of our infancy and childhood ; thoughts of the glory 
which will accrue to us, when we shall lead these people, once our servants, but 
not now as servants, but above servants, as brethren beloved, and present them 
to Christ as our offering of repentance for what we may have failed to fulfill, in 
the past, of our trust. 

But it may be asked, do you regret the abolition of slavery? For myself and 
my race, No! I rather rejoice in it; but for them, most deeply. I sincerely 
believe it the greatest calamity which could have befallen them; the heaviest 
stroke which has been struck against religious advancement in this land. I 
would not, if I could, have it restored for any benefit to me or mine, or my 
countrymen. I have met nobody who would. But for them I see no future in 
this country. Avarice and cupidity and interest will do for their extinction 
what they have always done fur an unprotected inferior race. Poverty, disease, 
intemperance will follow in their train and do the rest. I say these things 
from no il!-feeling against the race, for God is my witness, I have loved them 
and do love them, and have labored for them all my life, but because at this mo- 
ment I think it my duty to put these opinions upon record, that the past may 
be vindicated and the future take none by surprise. 
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CHARLESTON, 8. C., AND HER GREAT RAILROAD CONNECTION 
WITH THE NORTH-WEST. 


Ir is well known that thirty years ago some of the leading citizens of Charles- 
ton, headed by the Hon. Robert Y. Hayne, originated a scheme of railroad con- 
nection with the North-West, which for one reason or another was suffered to 
fall through. Sinee the war the scheme has been revived with greai spirit, 
and a deputation has been sent to Louisville and Cincinnati on the subject The 
chairman, the Hon, G. A. Trenholm, writes us very encouragingly upon the 
subject, and furnishes the following data in regard to the details of the enter- 
prise : 

What will remain to be done to effect the long-sought connection between 
the North-West and the South Atlantic, will be simply the completion of the 
remaining one hundred and sixty-four miles of the Blue Ridge Raiiroad. This 
wiil then become a matter of absolute necessity. Tv leave it in its present un- 
finished condition, when the great and expensive works, now in progress, shall 
have been completed, will be to bridge the stream, and stop short of the 
shore: to win the race, and neglect to take the prize. 

The Blue Ridge Railroad is one hundred and ninety-eight miles in length ; 
the grade eastward is forty-five feet; westward, sixty feet. Thirty-four miles 
have been built substantially and completely, and are now in operation. One 
hundred and sixty-four miles only remain; of this, a large part of the heaviest 
and most costly work has also been done—in tanneling, bridge masonry, and 
square drains or culverts, Twenty miles of the grading South of Knoxville has 
been completed, and also the most costly and difficult portion of the stone abut- 
ments, and piers for bridging the Holston, Three millions of dollars have been 
expended on these works, of which only $250,000 was borrowed, under the 
mortgige, authorized by the Legislature. Of the sum invested by the Stock- 
holders (about $2,750,000), the company are willing to sacrifice a considerable 
portion, by a reduction of their shares, or by the issue of a preferred stock, hold- 
ing their own in abeyance, 

This is a great and substantial] advantage to offer to those who, having a 
common interest with ourselves, may be disposed to furnish the capital for its 
completion. . The sum required is about $4,510,000, the original estimate for 
the whole work having been $7,500,000—of this sum ($4,500,000)—$500,000 
will be obtained from the State of Tennessee, a3 the proportion of State aid to 
which the Rord in Tennessee is entitled, under the general law of that State to 
aid the construction of Railroads. 

There are unissued $2,250,000 of the Company's bonds, secured by a first 
mortgage of all its property in the several States, (saving so much of the Ten- 
nessee Road as may be required to secure that State for its loan as above 
stated). These would, doubtless, become available in the progress of the work, 
leaving not more than $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 to be raised by subscriptions to 
the capital stock. 

This amount having a preference of dividends, would, apparently, be a safe 
investment; it can hardly be doubted that so great a thoroughfare would have 
business enough to pry the interest on 4-7thsjof the cost, namely, on $4,750,000— 
particularly when it is considered that this sum of $4,750,000 does noc amount 
to $25,900 per m'le of Road, and that other works of a similar character ‘have 
cost $60,000 to $70,000 per mile, 

The extension of the Lebanon Branch of the Louisville Railroad being deter- 
mined upon, and on grounds entirely local; and the construction of the Knox- 
ville sal Kentucky Railroad being now equally a matter of certainty, it would 


be unreasonable to suppose that when these works are accomplished, Louisville 
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and Knoxville will consent to stop there, and being brought within thirty-seven 
miles of each other, continue to be separated by that space. No one can doubt, 
that the remaining thirty-seven miles would soon be built, even if the Blue 
Ridge Railroad had no existence. 

So Cincinnati, being committed to the extension of the Lexington Road to 
Danville, (from local considerations also,) may be regarded as equally implica- 
ted in the progress of the events, that are leading irresistibly to the early con- 
nection of beth cities with Knoxville 

The connection being then regarded as certain, let us now compare the ad- 
vantages offered by the two rival routes for reaching the South Atlantic ports— 
that by Cumberland Gap and the French Broad, and that by the Rabun Gap, 
or Blue Ridge Railroad. Let the question be first considered in relation to 
Cincinnati. 

In the prosecution of the enterprise, the point of departure for her would be 
Paris, this being the easternmost pvint on the Lexington Railroad. The distance 


from Paris to Cumberland Gap in a straight line is : ; . 120 miles 
From Cumberland Gap to Asheville, N.C. . ° ‘ ‘ - 100 * 
“ Asheville to Spartanburg, S.C., —. . ce 


Thus itis seen that it would require the construction of three hundred and 
twenty miles of new road to accomplish by way of Cumberland Gap the great 
object in view. 

he cost, at a moderate estimate, would not be less than 812,000,000. The 

trade of Georgia, too, would be lost to the Road, for it would be nearly or 

= as short for her to carry on her traffic, as now, by way of Knoxville and 
alton, 

By way of Rabun Gap, on the other hand, there are only one hundred and 
sixty-four miles of new Road to be constructed, and of this, a great deal of the 
heaviest work has been done in detached sections, so that the cost of completing 
it will not exceed $4,500,000, and by this route the whole interior and sea- 
board of Georgia are rendered as accessible, and brought as near as those of 
South Carolina. 

It will be observed, too, that in computing distances, we have given the Cum- 
berland Gap route the benefit of sir lines as far as Asheville, N.C. Whereas, 
in the case of the Rabun Gap or Blue Ridge Road, it is the actual length of the 
located line that is given. 

In the case of Louisville, a deduction of seventy miles will have to be made 
in the length of Road to Cumberland Gap. When the Lebanon extension reach - 
es London, the distance then to the Gap will be only fifty miles, instead of one 
hundred and twenty, as it,is in the case of Cincinnati and Paris. But this 
would be of value only in the event that Cincinnati should abandon the Paris 
project, and consent to make her connection by way of Danville and London. 
In the opposite view, that is, if she persisted in the construction of an independ- 
ent Road from Paris, these fifty miles would, on the contrary, have to be added 
to the length of new Road, of which the construction would be necessary to give 
the two cities the connection sought, that is, three hundred and seventy miles 
by way of Cumberland Gap, against one hundred and sixty-four miles by way 
of Rabun Gap and the Blue Ridge Road. These plain and practical considera- 
tions forever set at rest every effort to unsettle the conviction, now almost uni- 
versally entertained, that the Blue Ridge Road possesses in every aspect of the 
case, advantages that exclude all rivalry,in its claims upon the two great sec- 
tions of country that have solong been struggling for a closer union. 

It must, nevertheless, be admitted that the source from whence the capital for 
its completion is to be drawn, remains still unrevealed. 

The people of Cincinnati, influenced by the same discouraging experience, 
that has every where attended the first contributions for the construction of new 
Railroads, ure averse from making individual! subseriptions; and by the Consti- 
tution of Ohio, the City of Cincinnati is prohibited from contributing te such 
enterprises, Impelled, however, by an honorable ambition to keep pace with 
the general progress, and fully to develop the great natural advantages of their 
city, they are looking, with an intelligent eye, to a direct Southern connection, 
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and are actually engaged in raising by subseription a fund of $1,000,000, (now 
nearly completed) to be offered as a bonus to any Company that may complete 
and put in operation the Road they shall indicate, 

Itis not yet decided to what particular work this fund shall be devoted ; 
neither can it be deemed very available, encumbered asit is with the condition 
that the payment shall be made only after the Road shall have been completed 
and put in operation. . 

Unless reasons of a local character should render it essential to give it in aid 
of the Covington and Lexington Road, we cannot perceive how it can be better 
applied for the interests of Cincinnati, than in hastening the completion of the 
Blue Ridge Railroad. 

An additional motive for giving it this direction, exists in the natural rivalry 
between the two cities of Louisville and Cincinnati, It may be considered cer- 
tain from the existing posture of affairs, that Cincinnati will find it to her inter- 
est. to conduct her traffic with Knoxville, over the Louisville and Kentucky or 
Lebanon Branch Road. 

If, in addition to this advantage, Louisville should also be the first to avail 
herself of the great and predominating power t» arise out of the possession or 
control of the Blue Ridge Railroad, Cincinnati will be placed at great and irre- 
trievable disadvantage in the commerce of the West, with the South Atlantic 
States. These are considerations that cannot be overlooked or disregarded with 
impunity. The interest of both cities would be best consulted by the union 
of their strength and resources for the achievement of the common object. 

The work would thus be more speedily accomplished, and its early comple- 
tion is essential to seeure to them the full and just returns of their present in- 
vestments, 

If the Blue Ridge Railroad could be carried on simultaneously with the 
works now in progress in Kentucky and Tennessee, the completion of the sever- 
al parts of the great chain could be made coincident, and the full benefit of a 

erfect system be immediately secured. But if the resumption of work on the 

lue Ridge Road is to be deferred until the Kentucky and Tennessee Railroads 
shall have beea completed, the disjointed parts will, necessarily, possess far less 
vitality and fruitfulness, 

Do we want the quickest and cheapest route to the Atlantic cities? This road 
will give us about ninety miles the advantage over any route we now have. As 
the laws of travel and commerce seek straight lines, so certainly. will they pass 
over our road to Nashville, Memphis, andthe points south and west of those 
cities, Do we wish to open to our own markets the inexhaustible etores of 
mineral and other wealth which have been locked up in eight or ten counties 
of our § ate, sin-e the ereation of the world tothe present time? This road 
will do it. Would we see those counties filled up with an industrious and 
thrifty population? This road will contribute more to that end than any other 
agency weean employ. Would we see flourishing towns and villages, with 
large mining and manufacturing establishments, springing up in those counties, 
coat wealth into our cities, and bringing revenue to the State? This road 
will do it. 

It is estimated by Prof. J. M. Safford, late Geologist of Tennessee, (whose 
well-known ability, business and moral integrity entitle him to the fullest pub- 
lie confidence), that the stone coal of those eight or ten counties covers an area 
of more than 4,000 square miles, and an pipes» of eight feet in thickness, 
This coal-field is perhaps one of the largest and richest in the United States. 
Iron ore is correspondingly rich and extensive, and lies so contiguous to the coal 
that each can be used to mine and manufacture the other, with very trifling ex- 
pense in carriage. Cupper, lead, zine, salt, and other valuable minerals and 
mineral waters, are known to exist in large quantities. Specimens of silver and 
gold have been found recently, proven to be very rich; but it is not yet known 
to what extent they exist. Petroleum oil exists in large quantities. 
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UNION OF ST, LOUIS AND MEMPHIS BY RAILROAD. 


Col. Tate recently read a Report befere the Memphis Chamber of Commerce 
on the subject of this connection, and upon the results of a visit paid by him 
and others to St. Louis in its interest. He said: 


Upon invitation, your committee made an excursion with a number of the leading 
citizens of the city, including the mayor and a number of the city council, over the 
Iron Mountain railroad, to Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob, where they witnessed the 
most wonderful production of nature, in the way of iron ore, that is on this conti- 
nent or, perhaps, in the world—a mountain of solid iron ore, of a working richness 
of sixty-five to seventy-five per cent., enough in quantity to supply the world in iron 
for one thousand years, and this, too, within one hundred and eighty miles of your 
city. If this railroad was built, your furnaces and foundries could be supplied with 
this ore, delivered here at five dollars per ton, including transportation, ee and 
a handsome remuneration to the owner for the ore at the mines. The road is finish- 
ed from St. Louis to Pilot Knob, eighty-seven miles—is one of the finest road-beds 
in the yer of the Mississippi, ballasted throughout its entire length, laid with 
heavy T rail, sixty inches to the yard, and is in fine order. Its shops, buildings 
bridges and rolling stock are in good condition, giving to an experienced railroa 
man the highest evidence of being well managed, and is a worthy beginning for a 
great enterprise, which it is destined at no distant day to become. Your committee 
are of opinion that St. Louis and its business men will cordially co-operate with 
Memphis, go vigorously to work in completing this great enterprise as soon as the 
legal condition of the company can be arranged, so as to enable them to negotiate 
with the proper parties to extend their line. The road is now placed in the hands 
of the governor for sale, under an act of the legislature, which sale is to take place 
in September next. When it shall have passed into new hands will be the proper 
time to take active steps for consummating arrangements for its completion. The 
interest of any parties purchasing the road is too obvious to admit of a doubt as to 
its ultimate extension directly to this point, but its immediate completion depends, 
to some extent, upon your energy and activity, as other and rival interests to you, 
as well as to St. Louis, may and probably will do everything in their power to defeat 
your object, as well as to defeat the building of this road on the line where its great- 
est advsntages will be secured te St. Louis. She alrcady has competitors, and 
strong ones, for the trade of the Mississippi valley, and every obstruction that can be 
placed in her way to prevent the easiest, quickest aud cheapest, communication with 
this vast trade, will be thrown in by her competitors for the trade ; but with union, 
harmony and energetic action between St. Louis and Merhphis, all competition will 
have to succumb, and the road will be completed. 


THE SOUTHERN RAILROAD OF MISSISSIPPI. 


We referred in an earlier number to the valuable labors in behalf of this 
Company, rendered by its President, M. Emanuel, on a recent trip to Europe. 
Since then he has sent us a copy of his excellent report upon the condition 
and prospects of the road, He says: 


The Southern Railroad is undeniably on the shortest railroad route Jeading from 
the heart of Texas, South Arkansas or North Louisiana to the Atlantic cities. As a 

reat National thoroughfare, on the 82d parallel of latitude, it is without a rival, and 
in the nature of things cannot have a competitor, and in this connection the under- 
signed confidently expresses the opinion, that with the connection at Montgomery 
complete, and as soon as the Vicksburg, Shreveport and Texas Railroad is complet- 
ed, and the railroads in Texas converging to the Texas terminus of that road, are 
put in operation, the 140 miles of the Southern Railroad will favorably compare in 
value and in earnings with that of any other railroad of equallength inthe South. As 
soon as these connections are made, the travel will at once be very great and will go 
on annually increasing, in proportion to the growth and prosperity of the old Cot- 
ton States and Texas. The charter of the company is perpetual. Its tariff of 
charges is without limit, and can be fixed at any rate consistent with the interests 
and will of the Company, and cannot be — by State Legislation, There is an 
ample supply of water on the line of the road for railroad uses, favorably distributed 
for the construction of tanks. Its supply of fuel is inexhaustible. It bas been 
shown by experience, that the road can be efficiently operated at an expense under 
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fifty per cent. of the gross earnings, at the same time keeping the track and rolling 
stock in a proper state of repair with such renewals as to preserve the property from 
depreciation. 


TENNESSEE PACIFIC RAILROAD FROM KNOXVILLE TO MEMPHIS. 


We are indebted to the Agent of this road, John P. Campbell, for a copy of 
his very interesting and able report, from which we extract as follows, It is 
undoubtedly a great. enterprise, and one that is growing in public interest and 
every where, 


For twenty years we have felt the necessity of a Zrunk Raihoay, extending from 
the eastern to the western limits of cur State. This necessity has become more im- 
perious, from year to year, as new and important roads are making connections with 
every portion of our State. By our road, we will gain about 90 miles to Beaufort, 
Wilmington, and Morehead City, on the North Carolina coast: the same to Norfolk, 
on the Virginia coast ; and the same to all North Atlantic cities. It requires no ar- 
gument to prove that the freights and travel of all these important cities will pass 
ciety over our road to Nashville and Memphis, and the points south and west of 
them. 

The St. Louis and Iron Mountain road is making connection with our North- 
western road, at Hickman. From St. Louisa road is completed westward to Lea- 
venworth, 310 miles, and still extending westward towards the Pacific coast. Now 
look at the direct communication from Eastern Virginia, North Carolina, East and 
Middle Tennessee, by the way of the Nashville and North-western road to St. Louis 
and the gold regions of the great West, and you will see that a large business from 
all those points must come upon our road. Chicago and Cincinnati are competitors 
for the Southern trade, and are straightening their lines to Knoxville, Nasbville, and 
Memphis, all of which wili be feeders to our road. 

When the great railways now made, projecied, and in progress, are completed, 
Knoxville will have about six, Nashville seven or eight, and Memphis about the same 
number of: important roads, radiating in every direction, and giving us access to 
every great city in the United States, except those upon the Pacific coast. Who can 
doubt that a great trunk road, nearly 400 miles long, having so many and important 
connections and feeders at each end and in the middle, will pay large profits ? 

Tennessee, combining so many advantages of agricultural and mineral wealth, so 
many materials and fuctlities for various branches of manufacturing, and a climate 
so mild and healthy, must in afew years become a densely populated State. She is 
now drawing largely upon the capital, intelligence, and ulation of older States. 
We must see that, iv order to the fullest development o the physical, intellectual, 
and moral character and resources of our people and our State, it is incispensably 
necessary that we should adopt and carry out such a liberal system of railroads 
aod other improvements, as shall best promote these great interests. 


MISCELLANY. 


1. LIQUIDATION OF DEBTS CONTRACTED IN THE CONFEDERACY. 


Tue Legislature of North Carolina has adopted the fo'lowing wise regulations 
upon this subject : 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of North Carolina, and it 
it is hereby enacted by the authority of the some, That the following scale of de- 
preciation be, and the same is hereby adopted and established as the measure 
of value of one gold dollar in Confederate currency, for each month, and the 
fractional parts of the month of Lecember, 1864, from the lst day of November, 
1861, to the Ist day of May, 1865, to wit: 

Scale of depreciation of Confederate currency, the gold dollar being the unit and 

measure of value, from November lst, 1861, to May 1st, 1865, 
1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 1865, 


January, . ? “age $120 ~ $3 00 $21 00 $50 00 
February, ‘ oeee 1 30 3 00 21 00 50 00 
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Scale of depreciation of Confederate currency, the gold dollar being the unit and 
measure of value, from November 1st, 1861, to May 1st, 1865 . 


1861. 1862. 1863. 1864, 1865. 
March, . : sees $1 50 $4 00 $23 00 $60 00 
—. .) ee 1 50 5 00 2000 100 00 
ee 1 50 5 50 ey 
June, P ¥ pitch 1 50 6 50 18 00 ious 
a, ee 1 50 eee ee Oe 
August, . ‘ bane 1 50 14 00 Bear bes 
September, . eee 2 00 14 00 ee Seeks 
October, ‘ Jawa 2 00 14 00 SRG i Ut tiene ox 
November, . $110 2 50 15 00 SRD es esa 
December, A 1 15 2 50 we GBt ive det viens 
Dec. 1 to 10 ine. Pee cows pis ee 
Dee, 10 to 20 in. vialiiay ones Solin ee, weeks 
Dee. 21 to 81 in. sate vt ME (oxo ks ote 


2. A NEW SOUTH CAROLINA CITY.—PORT ROYAL. 


Our friend Geo, Elliott never ceased to talk on the highways and byways, 
and imall the conventions, of the extraordinary advantages which Port Royal, on 
the South Carolina coast, enjoyed for a commercial city. 

It would seem from what Mr. Trueman says in a letter to the New York 
News, that the Northern speculators have read Mr. Elliott’s arguments. We 

uote ; 
. Port Royal, which lies at the mouth of the river, and immediately on the 
ocean, is destined to be the great commercial city of South Carolina, It has 
the finest port and harbor south of Portland, and, of course, will accommodate the 
largest of ships. The town is being laid out in splendid style, and already a 
large number of people have settled there, It can easily be seen from beaufort; 
being less than fifteen miles distant. Great eff.rts will be made yet to have a 
first class navy yard at poy! oy (Port Royal), and all the property hereabouts 
has been bought, some at the tax sales, -ome at sales of confiscated property, 
and some on private terms, People from all over the United States have pur- 
chased building lots, (city property). or plantation lands, or both. Tens of thou- 
sands of the richest plantation lands in South Carolina are in close proximity to 
Port Royal, all of which grow the long staple or Sea Island cotton, I noticed, a 
few days ago, while looking over the Tax Commissioner’s books, that one of the 
best plantations in this vicinity, comprising seven hundred acres of land, was 
sold to a firm composed of Senator Doolittle, of Wisconsin, Ben. Wade, of Ohio, 
and Simon Cameron of Pennsylvania. This was the property of Col. Seabrook 
formerly, who ran away and sacrificed it for the rebel cause. The cotton on 
this plantation is looking splendid!y and is in full bloom, 
3. THE PROGRESS OF MEMPHIS. 

Hon W.T. Avery, in a recent speech, remarked upon the prospects of this 
city :— 

2 Semphis had its first nom, organization in 1826, M. B. Winchester be- 
ing the first Mayor ; (and, by the bye, they moved the court house that year from 
Memphis to Raleigh, to get it to a bigger place, and because Memphis has out- 
grown Raleigh a little, they are trying to move it back again). In 1830, the 
population of Memphis was 600, all told ; in 1840, 1,700; in 1850, about 15,000 ; 
in 1860, some 35,000, and in 1866, I suppose, some 60,000 or 70,000. In the fall 
of 1826, about 300 bales of cotton came to Memphis, chiefly from the counties of 
Hardeman and Fayette, 

In 1836, about 50,000 bales of cotton were shipped from there. In 1846, 
about 130,000; in 1856, some 200,000, and in the year preceding the war, I sup- 
pose, some 250,000 or 300,000, Up to about the years 1836-37, as many of you 
remember, a great rivalry exis'ed between Randolph and Memphis, the former 
place at one time shipping more cotton and doing more business than Memphis, 
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and seemed about to wrest from her the palm of superiority as a commercial point. 
But about the time the United States Roveceent purchased from the Indians 
that vast scope of fine country known as the Choctaw and Chickasaw purchase, 
which now makes up the whole of North Mississippi. The rapid settlement of 
this rich country threw a large increased trade into the lap of Memphis, turned 
the scales in her favor, and Randolph fell. 


4. PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COAL. 


Production of Coal. 


The production of coal in the year 1854, in the United States and Europe, 
reached a sum total of 150,000,000 tons, distributed as follows among the respect- 


tive coal producing countries : 
Tons coal produced, 


EG 5 oo ka oo ee dsc deeecabens $6,000,000 
WINE Ss cv cces's UN steele sebee Genes 10,000,000 
PS Seki sc ve ccdcveecs ase e re oy Eee 10,009,000 
ME iad s ony dh anki bene anes aie 4,500,000 
NED, «in inthis, wit iin ic ek a o:aw Bika he on 10,000,000 
OS RR A a reer yee -++ 10,000,000 
Other European countries................ 4.1100,000 
Biphted BaOsy 66.6 vc ccptetsé veeccsocwenes 15,500,000 
OR, ocd é 4 ee eee os rivtnkiwntot . +++ 150,000,000 


Area of Coul fields, 


Coal fields are found in almost every portion of the globe, but it is only in 
Europe and the United States that any approximate measurement of their areas 
has been obtained. The area of the coal fields of Great Britain, France, Belgium 
and the United States are estimated thus: 

Areas, square miles. 


OGG Tass i iss SERS. a Bs 6066 SESS 11,859 
TTT eee ee wuie hee “a errs ee 518 
Dats is civics so cieccealeel Poe 1,719 
United States. ..........e000. 5. ttiee seas -- 146,859 


The figures of this estimate exhibit the vast superiority of the United States 
over Great Britain, France and Belgium in the natural resources of steam labor 
power, and clearly point to the supremacy of the Republic at no distant day by 
steam labor industries. The coal fields of Great Britain, France and Belgium, 
extend over an area of 14,096 square miles, those of the United States over 148,- 
569 square miles, a ratio of 10 to 1. 


Production of Coal in the United States. 


The production of coal in the United States is continually on the increase, as 
will appear from the following statement of the production of ccal in the fiscal 

ears 1863, 1864 and 1865, the quantities being calculated from the Internal 
Somme report of the tax on the production of coal, Tons coal produced : 1863, 
15,500,000 ; 1864, 16,300,000 ; 1865, 17,000,000, 

In the year 1860, the production of coal was estimated by the Superintendent 
of the Census at 15,000,000 tons. The production in 1865 was 17,000,000 tons, 
an increase in five years of 2,000,000. At this rate of increase, our production 
in 1870 might be estimated at 20,000,000 tons, The developmont of manufac. 
turers, however, consequent on the adoption of a protective policy, will greatly 
increase the production of coal, and it will be no matter of wonder if in 1870 
its production in the United States reaches a total of at least 25,000,000 tons. 
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5. IRON STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


For the following figures we are indebted to a report of the Secretary of the 
American Iron and Steel Association. 

In his computations, no acccunt is taken of the vast iron resources of the 
South and of our great production during the recent war. We shall hereafter 
supply the gap: 

he following statement exhibits the production of the forges and bloomaries 
throughout the country in 1855. Our information is not sufficiently full to en- 
able us to separate the amount of blooms, bars and other forgings made direct 
from the ore and the amount made from pig and scrap iron. ‘The total is as 
follows : 





PE BAU pec decaee des isi ccucsuncaee 19,717 tons. 
Pennsylvania. ........ eT ee PE ee 82,528 “ 
COE Rad HAN Rea s <4 00 tin penoenen 7,572 “ 
Total..... sn inatiiiien,0-% neabhe Se wieidih peeaN new 59,817 “ 


Our returns for previous years are as yet too imperfect to enable us to draw 
a comparison with proper accuracy. It is believed, however, that the above 
statement exhibits a material falling off as compared to the production of 1864. 

The products of the rolling mills of the country in 1865 are as follows :— 





Tons, 
OW Bs iicrse te ccvsatiave sis. sul wks 102,802 
Wat Te Bilge SO ik. dé én coke alee) cas Ben 102,177 
MOU GINOOT 5.5 5 darts oc0s 6 a0sdtneebenbeve 41,014 
Pennsylvania. .... itag 1848006000600 te eos. 438,436 
Delaware..... et aahile 2 Bie ace de kis aes 4,334 
GGPMIOE » <.cins soar cesscdeccvccccccneeeese 21,835 
ee canaetins + ocho svedkne ne'sceee 19,721 
RM aigtitielih athe oo 6oua & omoaubiodibdacden 4 61,810 
8 Pe ee Cee eer eee 14,551 
Tennessee. .... nt dnith tahoe +606 ee es +2 Kane 6,522 
PE ichabebuchennsess ion cuacedsieasees 10,196 
GEREN PORES 5 o's do on a Gatinesind 8,784 
SG 5S ae be tc eed £04 abe os cde eeaw $2,120 
Een cunsinenmndikstibadectes siz We eae 18,748 
Total in 1865....... Ties 060 éé-e0.,0mbe + aes 833,949 
EE ES Sea a soma ddd <3 o> Paw oe dawn 852,768 
BPROrORN Taio os Rass Cea ciceneriens + cave 19,329 

Of the total product in 1865, 353,017 tons are rails, as follows : 
Tons, 

Massachusetts, two mills... ...........0+-00- 80,442 
New York, five mills... ............0000008- 52.310 
New Jersey, one mill. ..............seeseees 4,326 
Pennsylvania, fourteen mills................ 163,894 
Maryland, two mills. ...... 666.000 sceee eres 5,500 
West Virginia, twomills................-+- 1,000 
Ciete, Gee WI a ios aka so chee occ keane 22,048 
Kentucky, two mills..  .........scesecsess 7,326 
FIGINOR, CUD Gira occ.s ae daSeee cc cc ncccces 18,745 
Illinois, three mills,................-.0000- 22,120 
Michigan, one mill, .............e0eeeeeeees 8,784 
Tennessee, one mill... ........c2eeceesceees 6,522 
Total of rails, new and rerolled....,......... 858,017 
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These mills have a — 
double their present production. 
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city of 750,000 tons of rails per annum, or about 


The following is the production of the steel works of the country, during the 


year 1865: 


Massachusetts....... 
Coxnecticut....... 
New York........ 


SET Sere) he ee eee 


Pennsylvania 
Michigan, ......ccccccescoe 


Total of all kinds. . 


ee ee ee 


ee ed 


Tons, 
1,629 
150 
1,304 
2,038 
10,541 
200 





15,862 
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F THE WAR. 


REPRESENTING TRE VIEWS AND OPINIONS WHICH OBTAINED AND THE CONDITION OF 
THINGS WHICH EXISTED, AT THE DATE OF EACH DAY’S ENTRY IN THE CONFEDERATE 
STATES, OR IN PORTIONS OF THEM, WITH SUBSEQUENT NOTES, ETO.—{ Continued.) 


BY THE EDITOR, 
“ Oh ! who that shared them, ever shall forget 
? 


The emotions of the 


spirit rousing time 
Scort’s Lorp or THE IsLEs. 


“ Now Civil Wounds are stopped—Peace lives again.” 


Meonpay, 11th Aveust, 1862.—Stone- 
wall Jackson has repulsed Pope cn the 
South-West Mountain, Va., and driven 
him two miles, taking one General 
Officer and 300 prisoners. Morgan 
seems to be promising another expedi- 
tion. 

GENERAL ORDER. 


Heapquarters Morean’s CavaLry, 
Knoxville, August 4th, 1862. 


Soldiers : Your country makes a fresh ap- 
peal to your patriotism and courage. 

It has been decided that Kentucky must be 
freed from the detested Northern yoke, and 
who so fit to carry out this order as your- 
selves ? 

The road is well-known to yon! You have 
already taught the tyrants at Tompkinsville, 
Lebanon and Cynthiana that where Southern 
hearts nerve Southern arms, our suldiers are 
invincible. 

To an enemy be as tigers, to our Southern 
brethren as lambs! rotect their homes, 
respect their property! Is it not that of your 
fathers, mothers, sisters and friends ? 

Soldiers : I feel assured that you will retarn 
with fresh laurels to enjoy in peace the fruits 
of your glorious victorics ! In the mean time 
let your avenging battle ery be ‘ Butler / 
but shout “ Kentucky /” to bay kindred and 
friends. JOHN H. MORGAN, 

Colonel Cavalry C. 8. 


Turspay, 127u.—The Yankees are 
undoubtedly making giant preparations, 
and when they resume the struggle the 
odds will be much against us. Every 


available man in the Confederacy from 
15 to 60 must take the field. Even the 
women, if need be, will understand the 
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,use of the rifle. A fate worse than 
| that which ever befell a people must not 
and cannot be that of a race brave and 
determined like the South. Six hun- 
dred thousand are called into service. 


War Department, 
Wasutneron, August 4th, 1862. 

Ordered, Ist. That a draft of 300,000 militia 
be immediately called into the service of the 
United States, to serve for nine months, un- 
less sooner discharged. The Secretary of War 
will assign the quotas to the States, and es- 
tablish regulations for the draft. 

2nd. That if any State shall not by the 15th 
of August furnish its quota of the additional 
| 800,000 volunteers authorized by law, the 
deficiency will also be made up by a special 
draft from its militia. The Secretary of War 
will establish regulations for this purpose. 

8rd. Regulations will be pre d by the 
War Department and presented to the Presi- 
dent, with the object of securing the promo- 
tion of officers of the army and volunteers for 
meritorious and distinguished services, and of 
preventing the nomination and appointment in 
the military service of incompetent and un- 
worthy officers. The regulations will also 
provide for ridding the service of such in- 
| competent persuns as now hold commissions, 
By the President. 


Wepvespay, 131u.— Yankee prisoners 
are constructing a camp in Jackson, 
Missouri, just under the windows of the 
room from which this memorandum is 
made, and are full of life and spirit. 

Lincoln, in fear of the Northern Con- 
servatives and apprehensive of Ken- 
tucky and the other Border States, de- 
clares that he will mot receive negro 





} 
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regiments, nor put arms in the hands of 
that population. 

General Breckinridge in addressing 
the army near Baton Rouge, says ; 


“ After marching all night th acountry 
destitute of water, you at an enem 
superior to you ia number, admirabl ete, 
and supported by the fire of their fleet, you 
forced them from their tions, taking pris- 
onersand several flags ; killing and woundi 
many ; destroying most of their camps, 
large quantities of public stores; and driving 
them to the bank of the river under cover 
of the s of their fleet. The inability 
of the Arkansas to reach the scene of conflict, 
ae the victory from being complete ; 

ut you have given the enemy a severe and 
salutary lesson. 

“And now those who so lately were ravag- 
ingand plundering this region, do not dare to 
sant their pickets beyond the sight of their 

eet.” 


Tuurspay, 14ru.—McCook, Federal 
General, killed by our guerrillas—Great 
movements of guerrillas in Missouri— 
Volunteering and drafting progresses 
at the North with vigor—Rumors that 
France and Russia will unite in inter- 
vention. 


Ricumonp, Aug. 12.—The following official 
dispatch was received from Stonewall Jackson 
to-day, from his -headquarters in the Valley 
District, Aug. 11, at 6} o’clock*A. M. On the 
evening of the 9th inst., God blessed our arms 
with another victory. The battle was near 
Cedar River, about six miles from Culpepper 
Court-House. ‘The enemy, according to the 
statements of prisoners, consisted of Banks, 
McDowell, and Seigel’s command. 

We bave over four hundred prisoners, in- 
cluding Brigadier-General Prince. While our 
list of killed is less than that of the enemy, 

et we have to mourn the loss of some of our 
best officers and men, Brigadier General 
Charles 3. Winder was mortally wounded 
while ably discharging his duty at the head of 
his command, which was the advance of the 
left wing of the =. We have collected 
about fifteen hund small arms and other 
ordnance stores. 

I am, Colonel, your ob’t serv’t, 
T. J. JACKSON, Maj.-Gen. Com’g. 


Femay.—Our loss at Cedar River 
estimated at 800. 10,000 Confederates 
against 15,000 Federals, 

The enemy is intrenching at Hunts- 
ville, Stephenson, and Courtland, Ala., 
and has 20,000 men at the former 

lace ; the country around being deso- 
lated. 

Our loss at Baton Rouge, killed and 
wounded, 500. 


Saturpay.—No news of any kind. 
This inaction on our part is of evil im- 
ort, and, in the present aspect of af. 
pire, greatly to the interest of the 
enemy. The Richmond Enquirer of a 
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late date gives the following verses, 
which will become classic, in showing 
the spirit which is aroused in the land: 


THE GUERRILLAS, 


Awake and to horse! my brothers, 
For the dawn is glimmering gray, 
And hark! in the crackling brushwood, 
There are feet that tread this way ! 


Who cometh! A friend ! What tidings? 
Oh God! I sicken to tell ; 

For earth seems earth no longer, 
And its sights are sights of hell. 


There’s rapine, and fire and slaughter, 
From the mountain down to the shore ; 

There’s blood on the trampled harvest, 
And blood on the homestead floor ! 


From the far-off conquered cities 
Comes the voice of a stifled wail, 
And a > shrieks and moans of the house- 
ess 
Ring out, like a dirge, on the gale! 


I’ve seen, from the smoking village, 
Our mothers and daughters fly ! 

I’ve seen, where the little children 
Sank down in the furrows, to die! 


On the banks of the battle-stained river 
I stood, as the moonlight shone, 

And it glared on the face of my brother, 
As the sad wave swept him on! 


Where my home was glad, are ashes, 
And horror and shame had been there ; 
For I found, on the fallen lintel, 
This tress of my wife’s torn kair! 


They are turning the slave upon us, 
And, with more than the Fiend’s worst 


art, 
Have uncovered the fires of the savage, 
That slept in his untaught heart! 


The ties to our hearts, that bound him, 
They have rent, with curses, away, 

And maddened him, with their madness, 
To be almost as brutal as they. 


With halter, and torch, and Bible, 

And hymns, to the sound of the drum, 
They preach the Gospel of murder, 

And pray for lust’s kingdom to come! 


To saddle! To saddle! my brothers! 
Look up to the rising sun, 

And ask of the God who sbines there, 
Whether deeds like these shall be done! 


Wherever the Vandal cometh, 
Press home to his heart with your steel, 
And where’er at his bosom ye cannot, 
Like the serpent, go strike at his heel. 
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Through thicket and wood go hunt him! 
Creep up to his camp-fire side, 

And let ten of his corpses blacken, 
Where one of our brothers hath died ! 


Is his fainting, footsore marches— 

In his flight, from the stricken fray— 
In the snare of the lonely ambusb, 

The debts that we owe him pay! 


In God’s hand, alone, is vengeance ; 
But he strikes with the bands of men, 
And his blight would wither our man- 


If we smote not the smiter again ! 


By the graves, where our fathers slumber, 
By the shrines, where our mothers 


pray 
By our homes, and hopes, and freedom, 
Let every man swear, on his blade, 


That he will not sheathe nor stay it 
Till from point to heft it glow, 
With the flash of Almighty justice, 

In the blood of the felon foe! 


They swore; and the answering sunlight 
Leapt red from their lifted swords, 

And the hate in their hearts made echo 
To the wrath in their burning words! 


There’s weeping in all New England, 
And by Schuylkill’s bank a knell, 

And the widows there, and the orphans, 
How the oath was kept can tell. 


Sunpay.—Federal accounts of the 
recent fight near Culpepper Court 
House are published, and as usual are 
full of compliments to the chivalry and 
gallantry of their troops. It is impos- 
sible to believe one word they say. 


Monpay, 18ra Aveust.—Morgan has 
again captured Gallatin, Tennessee, 
destroyed railroad bridges and tunnels, 
and large quantities of stores, taking 
many prisoners, Rumored that Stone- 
wall Jackson has met with a reverse 
against Pope. Rumor cannot be traced 
to any authentic source. Enemy's 
fleet seized one of our steamers near 
Vicksburg, said to have arms on board. 
Pope’s officers, recently taken at Cedar 
Run, are placed in close confinement, 
and held as hostages for the safety of 
our citizens, according to recent orders 
from President Davis, Reported that 
the Federals have hung seventeen pri- 
vate citizens to avenge the death of 
their General, McCook, killed by guer- 
rillas. 

Butler is disarming the citizens of 


New Orleans. He was recently grossly | 
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insulted by the Spanish Consul. So 
says a gentleman recently from there. 

Breckinridge’s forces have gone to 
Port Hudson, which will be strongly 
fortified. 

We are receiving immense supplies 
of beeves from Texas—enough for all 
the wants of the Confederacy. They 
swim the Mississippi. Lead and pow- 
der are also brought from Mexico over- 
land. 

Confederate Congress meets to-day. 


Tugspay.—Magoffin, Governor of 
Kentucky, has resigned. He cannot 
eonsent to serve the despot and betray 
his country. It is well, though late, 


Wepvyespay.—-The Federals have re- 
commenced their depredations in the 
neighborhood of Vicksburg and on the 
Yazoo River, and taken one of our 
small steamers having a large amount 
of valuable arms and ammunition on 
board. They are believed to be evae- 
uating James River, 

Queen Victoria announces from the 
throne that there will be no interven- 
tion in American affairs, an: settles 
that question, We must bear the brunt 
of the contest alone. The odds are 
fearfully against us. 

Rumored that Russia will join France 
in some kind of intervention. Such 
rumors always deceive, 

Lincoln again refuses to arm the 
slaves, 

Enemy supposed to be eVacuating 
Western Virginia. 


Tuurspay.—The Federals now begin 
to acknowledge that they were badly 
beaten at Cedac Run, and detect the 
exaggeration of their Generals, 

uch uneasiness is felt in regard to 
Vicksburg, which is now comparatively 
undefended, and troops are being sent 
there. Families who hed returned are 
again leaving that city. 

Guerrillas have taken Independence, 
Missouri. 

General McClellan announces in his 
address that the United States “is not 
engaged in a war of rapine, revenge or 
subjugation,” but the whole course of 
his government gives the lie to the 
assertion, In the same address he de- 
clares that “slaves, having been em- 
ployed in the military service of the 
United States, will receive permanent 
military protection against any com- 
pulsory return to a condition of servi- 
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tude.” This is all that the abolitionists 
ought to require! 


Femay.—Apprehensions in regard to 
Vicksburg have subsided, though the 
movements of the enemy are still un- 
certain, 

Bragg is understood to be massing 
his army for an immediate move for 
Chattanooga, upon Nashville, and hopes 
to cut off the army of Buell. 

We are fortifying Port Hudson, on 
the Mississippi, which will secure to us 
the navigation of the Red River, and 
are building other gunboats upon the 
Yazoo, 

General Hindman, who was sup- 
posed to have a strong army in Arkan- 
sas, informs General Bragg, in a letter 
which the Yankees intercept, that he 
has thirty full regiments of infantry 
and only 3,000 stand of arms! He is 
being rapidly supplied. 

The present liabilities of the Southern 
Confederacy are said to approximate to 
the following figures ; 


Borrowed from Banks...... $50,000,000 
State aid, to be reimbursed.. 45,000,000 
Due bills for property seized. 65,000,000 


Due bills for prop’y destroyed 40,000,000 





Wear 1eQnOs vc occes scviveceen 65,000,000 
Treasury notes..........+.5 100,000,000 
Due soldiers......... ion dee 46,000,000 

Total......+ ... «$410;000,000 


Adjutant-General Cooper has issued an 
order directing general officers command- 
ing Confederate troops to ascertain and 
report if peaceable citizens have been put 
to death in Arkansas by General Fitch, 
upon the ground that one of the invading 
army had been shot down by some un- 
known person, and upon being certified 
thereof, they shall forthwith set apart, by 
lot, from among any prisoners from the 
army under the command of Fitch, num- 
bers of officers equal in number to the 
prisoners put to death as aforesaid, and 
placed in confinement for execution at 
such a time as may be ordered by the 
President, and shall regard Fitch, if cap- 
tured, as a felon, and place him in con- 
finement until! further orders. 


Saturpay, 23nn Avaust.—South Ca- 
rolinians surprise the Federals on St. 
Helena Island, and Scott’s Louisiana 
Cavalry have been successful against 
Yankee Morgan, near Cumberland Gap, 
in East Tennessee. 

Secret Sessions of Congress are to be 
done away with, except in very im- 
portant matters. In our opiniou such 
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sessions have been favorable to us, but 
the popular opinion is against them, 
and must be gratified. Things will 
not improve with the change. 

News received that Baton Rouge 
has been evacuated by the enemy, who 
have retired to New Orleans, It will 
be occupied by our troops. 


Sunpay.—Spent the day at Cooper's 
Well, a famous retreat, fourteen miles 
from Jackson, Crowded with visitors 
and refugees, 

Lincoln is destined now and then to 
hear some plain truths spoken even in 
his domain. Dr, E, B. Old, whose 
name and fame will now belong to his- 
tory, spoke recently in Fairfield County, 
Ohio, as follows, and has been con- 
signed to a dungeon for the words: 


“In God’s name bave we not had 
enough blood? Our opponents forced 
this war upon us, and they now call on 
us to help them out, but I tell you, Mr. 
Lincoln, that when you strike down Con- 
stitutions, trample laws under foot, and 
then call on Democrats to help you, you 
will not get them. Now is not this war 
a war for these purposes? I tell you, 
fellow Democrats, there is no honor, no 

ain, no profit, no glory in this war. It 
is allloss. It is my brother you strike 
down. 

‘*T see a recruiting officer in this room, 
here, no doubt, for the purpose of re- 
cruiting volunteers for this war. Now I 
want to advise my Democratic friends 
about volunteering. Before I enlist, or 
before I entice a single Democrat to en- 
list, I would first know, Mr. Lincoln, 
what you are fighting for. If you are 
fighting for the Union and Constitution, 
say so, proclaim your policy. No, it is 


| not for the Union and Constitution you 


are fighting for. It is for those mad 
schemes of abolition and disunion. No 
Democrat will enlist in this war until the 
administration changes its policy and 
war-cry. * * * On the 4th of March, 
1861, Mr. Lincoln stood upon the eastern 
portico of the Capitol and swore to sup- 

ort the Constitution. Did he do it? 

0, his every act has been a violation of 
it from that day to this. I denounce him 
as a tyrant. He has aw gg’ his soul. 
He may imprison me, but I will still cry 
TYRANT! denounce these acts of op- 
pression as foul acts of perjury against 
the Constitution.” 


Mo.spay.—Federal army reported as 
having fallen back from Culpepper 
Court House, Virginia. We surprised 
and took a portion of bis rear-guard, 
and several cars and locomotives, 
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A wild rumor is in town to the effect | 
that Pegram has several Confederate | 
war steamers at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi—an old story. 





Turspay.—Pope is retreating to | 
wards the Rapidan, and may not make 
a stand except at Manassas. Jackson | 
is in pursuit. 

McClellan has stulen a march on us 
and is clear of the James River, which 
he must damn most heartily. 

Counterfeits of our Confederate 
Treasury notes begin to multiply and 
create some alarm. 

President Davis’ Message to Congress 
has been received. An extract here: 


“The vast ermy which threatened the 
Capital of the Confederacy has been de- 
feated and driven from the lines of in- 
vestment, and the enemy, repeatedly 
foiled in his efforts for its capture, is now 
seeking to raise new armies on a scale 
such as modern history does not record, 
to effect that subjugation of the South so 
often proclaimed as on the eve of accom- 
plishment. 

“The perdy which disregarded rights 
secured by compact, the madness which 
trampled on obligations made sacred by 
every consideration of honor, have been 
intensified by the malignity engendered 
by defeat. These passions have changed 
the character of the hostilities waged by 
our enemies, who are becoming daily less 
regardful of the usages of civilized war 
and the dictates of humanity. Rapine 
and wanton destruction of private pro- 
perty, war upon non-combatants, murder 
of captives, bloody threats to avenge the 
death of an invading soldiery by the 
slaughter of unarmed citizens, orders of 
banishment against peaceful families en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the soil, are 
some of the means used by our ruthless 
invaders to enforce the submission of a 
free people to foreignsway. Confiscation 
bills, of a character so atrocious as to in- 
sure, if executed, the utter ruin of the 
entire population of these States, are 
pao by their Congress and approved 

y their Executive. 

“The monéyed obligations of the Con- 
federate Government are forged by citi- 
zens of the United States, and publicly 
advertised for sale in their cities, with a 
notoriety which sufficiently attests the 
knowledge of their Government: and its 
complicity in the crime is further evinced 
by the fact that the soldiers of the invad- 
ing armies are found supplied with large 
quantities of these forged notes, as a 
means of despoiling the country Fa® 
by fraud out of such portions of their 
at as armed violence may fuil to 
reach.” 








Wepnespay.—News from Tennessee 
very encouraging, and it is rumored 
that Bragg is drawing off |.is entire 
army. Our cause is rising rapidly in 
the West. 


Taurspay.—Clarkesville, Tennessee, 
has fallen into our hands, and the 
enemy are reported to have evacuated 
Forts Henry and Donaldson in the same 
state. There are great results, if true, 
and the results will be immense. 
Nashville will then be in our power. 


General Stuart routed the Federals, 
on the Orange and Alexandria road, 
5,000 strong, and took many prisoners, 
besides destroying a vast amount,of 
stores. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE FIELD, t 
Near Baton Rover, August 14, 18°2. 
To the Commanding Officer of the United 

States forces at Baton Rouge : 

Sie: The object of this communication is to 
call your attention to the acts of outrage re- 
cently committed in this part of the Confede- 
rate States, under the orders of officers of the 
United States army, and to other acts which, 
Iam informed, are in contemplation under the 
same orders, 

Many private houses have been wantonly 
verned, much private property has been taken 
or destroyed without compensation, many un- 
armed citizens have been seized and carried 
away into imprisonment upon false and frivol- 
ous pretexts, and information has reached 
these headquarters that negro slaves are being 
organized and armed, to be employed against 


us. 

It is also stated that the mayor of Bayou 
Sara has been ordered (iu case he cannot pro- 
cure beng og by impress om ao ey he ite 

rsons, for the purpose of luading coal upon 
tre boats of the United States fleet. if 

It has been the earnest desire of the Con- 
federate authorities to conduct this war ac- 
cording to the usages of civilized nations, and 
they will adhere to them so long as they are 
respected by the United States. 

I am instructed by Major-General Van 
Dorn, commanding this department, to inform 

on that the above acts are as in vio- 
ation of the usages of civilized warfare ; and 
that in future, upon any departure from these 
usages, * he will raise the black flag, and neither 
give nor ask quarter.” 

I have the honor to request an answer to 
this communication, informing me of your 
= ne pe touching the acts herein com- 

ned of. 
I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun ©. Breckingiper, 
Major-General C, 8. A. 


Frmay.—Morgan again advances 
within a few miles of Nashville, and has 
a brilliant affair with Dick Johnson's 
Federal cavalry, which he defeats and 
puts to flight, after his taking many 
prisoners. His force 700 against 1200 
of the Federals. He destroys the 
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bridges on the Nashville and Gallatin 
and Springfield roads. 

Our guerrillas surprised and defeated 
near Rienzi, Miss, 

Dr. Cartwright reaches here, from 
New Orleans, and reports great mor- 
tality, and some panic among the 
Yankee troops there, and believes they 
will increase. 


The Northern papers give the fol- 
lowing account of the disbanding of 
the » brigade raised at Port Royal, 


8. C., by Gen. Hunter. 


The negro brigade, organized by General 
Hunter, has proved an unmitigated failure. 
Out of eight hundred contrabands on the 
muster roll, there were some five hundred 
who “skedaddled,” and many of the re- 
mainder felt sv uneasy ander military control 
and discipline that they watebed for opportu- 
nities to escape. On Saturday afternoon last 
a rumor prevailed around Hilton Head that 
the famous negro brigade would be disbanded 
that afternoon. The rumor of the disband- 
ment proved correet, fur Gen. Hunter had 
dispatched an Adjutant and several officers to 
Elliott's plantation, where the brigade was in 
camp. 

On the arrival of these officers their purpose 
soon spread through the camp, creating the 
wildest joy among the “ soldiers.” 


Sarurpay.—A_ small Confederate 
success reported at Bridgeport, near 
Chattanooga. Great anxiety to hear 
from Bragy’s army, marching upon 
Nashville, for that peint. 


The following expresses clearly and 
succinctly the present aspect of affairs in 
the Confederacy : 


“The movements ofthe last few weeks have 
changed the aspect of affairs. Not only has 
the previous victorious march of the invader 
been checked at all pointa, = nearly every 
instance we have advaneed. Butler has with- 
drawn his advance to New Oricans ; Vichs- 
burg bas driven back her would-be conquer- 
ors; the grand army of Halleck, at Corinth. 
has become dispersed, and we believe is nuw 
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The signs of promise, we repeat, are bright, 
and brightening. Not a doubt of success is 
for a moment entertained.’’ 


Monpay, Seprempen Ist., 1863.—Our 
guerrillas have penetrated to within ten 
miles of Memphis, and bureed much 
cotton, and the bridges over the Holt 
and Hatchie rivers. : 


Southern Governor’s west of the 
Mississippi have issued an address: 
We extract : 


“ We have every confidence in the Confede- 
rate euthoritles ; we believe that they will 
fully sustain the credit of the Government 
here, and provide > for our future de- 
fence. But in order that they may be able 
thus to defend us, it behooves us all to be at 
work. Let every fire-arm be repaired, and 
every gunsmith and every worker in iron, and 
every mechanic be employed in fashioning the 
material for war. Let beauty sit day by day 
at the spinning wheel, the loom and with the 
needle, never wi ing in preparing the 
necessary articles of clothing for the brave 
soldiers of our States, who stand between her 
and infamy and misery, as an impassable bul- 
wark. Let all the warlike resources of these 
= States be brought to light. It is for 
liberty and life we fight! and a good God has 

ven us in this fair land ai] the material that 

rave men need to defend their homes and 
their honor. 

As to the final result, fellow-vitizens, judg- 
ing by the history of the past eighteen montbs, 
can yuu doubt it ? 

Except on the coast and on our rivers at 





ints easily iled by gunboats, we have 
Lod ne ennso-tgeemniaie of the aneaits 
Witness Bethel, Manassas, Oak Hills, Lex- 


ington, Leesburg, Belmont, shiloh and Chicks- 
hominy, Our suidiers have shown on every 
field a desperate valor that has wrung reluc- 
tant plaudits from our hated foes. Whenever 
ordered to advance, they have done so re- 
gardless of the danger, and at the word of 
coumand have crowded the road to death 28 
to a festival.” . 


Turspay.—TheYankee accounts claim 
that we failed in our attack upon Fort 
Donaldson, and that they are now in 


| possession of it. 


in detachments, completely at the mercy of | 


our troups ; various important places in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky are occupied by the 
——— and others are threatened ; 
Grant’s and Curtis’ forces are merely garrisons, 
unable to move ; Morgan's is hemmed in, and 
it is believed must capitulate ; Nashville is 
seriously threatened by our troops, and a vigor- 
ous movement will compel its evacuation and 
that of Memphis ; Missouri is aroused, and 
the Federals find an abundance of work on 
their hands in that quarter. So much four the 
situation in the West. In the East the attacks 
inst Charleston and Savannah have been 
gives up ; almost the whole of North Caroli 
that was occupied, has been evacuated ; an 
in Virginia we find the magnificent armies 
which so long threatened the Confederate 
capital falling back to the position they occu- 





Accounts of the recent ariillery duel 
on the Rappahannock are published, 
We bad 19 guns of the Washington 
Artillery, and the enemy 44, and after 
seven hours drove him from the field 
and acrossthe river, Our loss 24 killed 
and wounded. 


Butler requires all the arms in New 
Orieans to be given up. French Cen- 
sul protests. 


“For some time past unmistakable signs 
have manifested themselves among the servile 
population of the city and surrounding coun- 
try of their intention to break the bonds 
which bind them to their masters,and many 


pied on the Potomac at the outset of the war. | persons apprehended an actual revolt. 
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It is these signs. this pecans of finding our- 
selves completely umarmed, in the presence 
of a population from which the greatest ex- 
cesses are feared, that we are above all things 
justly alarmed ; for the result of such a state 
of things would fall on all alike who were 
left without the means of self-defence. 

It is not denied that the protectiun of the 
United States government would be extended 
to them in such an event, but that protection 
could not be effective at all times and in all 
places, nor provide against those internal 
enemies whose unrestrained language and 
manners are constantly inereasing, and who 
are but partially kept in srbjection by the 
conviction that their masters are armed. 

I submit to you, sir, these observations, with 
oe request that you take them into considera- 

on. 

Please accept, sir, the assurance of my high 
esteem. The Consul of France, 

Count Megsan.” 


NOTES ON THE JOURNAL, 


Tue Provuce Loan Orrice.—A note 
upon this subject was promised in our 
last issue. The author of these notes 
was connected with this office from the 
earliest days of the Confederacy down 
to the final surrender. At the instance 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, he 
organized the office in the sammer of 
1861, at Richmond, and pressed sub- 
scriptions by correspondence and cir- 
eulars, and through sub-agencies in all 
of the States. Early in 1862, preferring 
a location at New Orleans, he resigned 
the chief contro! of the office, which, at 
his instance, was given to A. Roane, 
Esq., and accepted the South-Western 
Department, embracing at first the 
States of Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana. After the fall of 
New Orleans, his headquarters were 
removed from New Orleans to Jackson, 
Mississippi, to Uniontown and Selma, 
Alabama, and finally to Columbus, 
Miss. 

The original proposition was, that 
parties should agree, after a certain 
stated time, to invest the proceeds of 
the sale of a certain portion of their 
crops or manufactured goods in the 
Bonds of the Confederate States, and 
such “subscriptions,” as they were 
called, reached a vast aggregate amount 
in cotton, sugar, rice. naval stores, 
tobacco, wheat, flour, etc. The block 


ade not being raised, however, and 
sales being impracticable, the “ Produce 
Loan” under this form was a failure, 
and the amount of collection was very 
small. 

At the instance of some of the largest 
capitalists in New Orleans, we submit- 
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ted to the Secretary of the Treasury 
a — to advance handsomely in 
gold or sterling upon such cotton as 
the Confederate States would get the 
actual possession of by purchase, but as 
New Orleans fell immediately after, 
nothing was accomplished. The Secre- 
tary, however, obtained from Congress, 
the power to purchase, or take ata 
market value, for Confederate Bonds, 
cotton and tobacco to the extent of 
$30,000,000 from those who had been 
subseribers to the “Produce Loan.” 
This was an enlargement of that officer’s 
ideas upon the subject, and had it 
occurred earlier, would have greatly 
aided the finances. The purchases 
were made indiscriminately, and much 
more extensively from non-subscribers 
to the loan than from subscribers, and 
at prices which ranged from 6 to 8 cts. 
in C. 8. notes to 65 cents, which was 
the highest price paid by us, in a pur- 
chase of nearly a quarter of a million 
of bales. The object of the government 
in getting possession of the cotton was 
to apess of it for sterling or gold, for 
army supplies, or even in liquidation of 
its own notes. A large amount of it 
was pledged for what was called the 
Fifteen Million Loan, negotiated in 
Europe; much of it was shipped direct 
through our ports, ete. It was paid 
for in Treasury notes as well as bonds. 

During the first years of the war, the 
government pursued the policy of burn- 
ing vast quantities of cotton in the ex- 
posed districts—after wards the attempt 
was made to remove it from those dis- 
tricts to points of greater safety ; but 
these were generally failures. Finally, 
the policy was adopted to sell all the 
exposed cottons to whoever would pay 
for them in gold or foreign funds, and 
give a permit to take the eottons beyond 
our lines. The policy was afterwards 
virtually enlarged to embrace all cot- 
tons. Of course, such transactions were 
in their nature d. licate, and not open to 
public discussion. Publicity would 
have defeated them; and yet their 
importance could not be overrated in 
the low state of the exchequer of the 
Confederacy. During our administra- 
tion, large amounts of gold and ex- 
change were remitted to Richmond, of 
which we have preserved the full 
reports, 

The administration of government 
cottons in Mississippi, when the enemy 
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began to penetrate the State, was the 
most difficult matter conceivable, and 
the losses on.it in every way were 
frightful. It,was burned, wi , stolen 
and lost, despite of every effort that 
was made to the contrary. Had it 
been possible to save the purchases in 
this State alone, they would, at the 
great depreciation after the war, have 
= a very large part of the national 
ebt. The experience of Mr. Clapp, 
who afterwards had charge of these 
matters, concurred in every particular 
with our own. 


We have fortunately preserved cop- 
ies of all our financial reports and our 
entire correspondence with the govern- 
ment upon subjects connected with the 
“Produce Loan” for four years, and 
our last financial balance sheet preceded 
but a few days the fall of Richmond, 
and made a résumé of all the transac. 
tions of the office. We shall publish it 
hereafter. All the books, papers and 
documents of the office are now in 
possession of the United States, 


The first purchases of cotton which 
were made by the Confederacy were 
made in Mississippi, and were intended 
to adjust a transaction which we had 
entered into with the Bank of New 
Orleans, involving a large amount of 
specie, used in the purchase of arm 
clothing, blankets, ete., from a Frene 
house. 

Besides the cotton bought by the 
Treasury Department, the War, Navy, 
Ordnance, Medical, and even State 
Departments purchased greater or less 
quantities, which were shipped to meet 
their necessities from time to time. 

For a considerable period prior to 
the close of the war, our entire influ- 
ence was exerted to check the burning 
of cotton; and in concert with General 
Polk, a scheme was matured for the 
conversion of it into army supplies, 
foreign funds, etc., and for the preven- 
tion of traffic except where the govern- 
ment derived a direct and considerable 
benefit. Under this policy many thou- 
sand bales were saved. 

We close this note with some extracts 
from the last able Report made by Mr. 
Roane, giving a detailed account of the 
operations of the office which he ad- 
ministered with signal ability and in- 
domitable zeal, and with this remark, 
that of the large amount of cotton turn- 
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ed over to the United States by the 
officers of this Deparment, in the seve- 
ral States, but a very inconsiderable 
portion inured to the benefit of the 
Government, 

“The statement below will show the 


total amount of purchases of cotton which 
have been made; 





Bales. Value. 

Purchases in Alabama... 184252 $13,633,621 
In Mississippi............ 127,341 7,947,455 
In Louisiana ........... 21,086 7,754,140 
In South Carolina....... 18,888 3,081,756 
In Arkansas............. 15.850 1,084, 
In Georgia..........+++. 13,28T  1,066.676 
In Florida............... 

Datel iigse sca ceivess 430,724 $82,525,214 


—or averaging for all, $80.15 per bale. 


‘“‘The average cost per bale in all the 
States is as follows: In Miotorinns, $62. 
41; In Louisiana, $64.06; in Arkansas, 
$65.25; in Georgia, $80.27; in Florida, 
$94.95; in Alabama, $101.55; in South 
Carolina, $163.63. 

“The tobacco purchases were made ex- 
clusively in the State of Virginia, and 
amount as follows: 





Quantity. Value. 
Leaf Tobacco, hhds.. ... 11,018 $760,775 
Stems, hhds............. 1,189 145,508 
Mannf’d tobacco, tierces. . 763 524,870 
* tobacco, boxes.. 101 81,404 
TL, chipeaiananeste $1,462,557 


“ The average cost being for leaf, 63 cts. 
per pound ; for stems, 94 cts. per pound ; 
and for manufactured tobacco, $3.40 per 


ae * * * * * 


“ Under these regulations all cotton, to- 
bacco and naval stores held by the several 
departments were to be turned over to 
the Treasury, and together with all fu- 
ture purchases were to be transported by 
the agents of the War Department to the 
ports of shipment, stored in order, com. 
pressed and placed on board of vessels, 
and bills of lading taken for the same, 
which were then to be turned over to the 
agent of the Treasury Department and 
consigned by them to the Government 
agents in the neighboring islands—if not 
shipped directly to Europe—to be thence 
re-shipped to the Treasury agent at Liver- 
pool, there to be sold, and the proceeds 
to be placed to the credit of the Confed- 
erate States, and paid out upon warrants 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in satis- 
faction of requisitions made by the heads 
of the several departments. 

“ The statement found below will show 
the total amount of shipments made up 
to this time, including shipments made in 
redemption of bonds of the ‘ Erlanger 
Loan,’ and on account of the Treasury 
Department proper: 
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COTTON. 
Bales. 
Shipped on acc’t of Treas. Dept. proper 1,190 
Shipped from Wilmington on general 
ee ee ~ 4,910 
Shipped from Charleston on general acct 3,119 
Shipped from Mobile on general account 5 
Shipped from Savannah on do 56 
Shipped from Mobife on account of Er- 


he eR ee 3,151 
—— from Wilmington on account of 
Tlanger loan... .......006-06 20000: 6,705 
eee 19,385 
Of which were captured by the enemy. 
TOBACCO. 
Shipped from Wilmington on general ac- 
evunt, leaf, Whds..... «2.6.20 cccccee 21 
Shipped from Wilmington on general 
account, manufactured, tierces..... 7 
Shipped from Wilmington on general 
account, manufactured, boxes. ..... 
Total packages o cn’ so emoabadexeer en 884 


“Losses by capture, burnt by our own 
authorities, and used for military pur- 


poses : 





‘ee Bales. 
SION, 0.05 cdrcemercs cousicdee sae 
INIEG si <ouie si niae 6 ots 
I ice Sadisal a. eas cose ote 
All other States, say............. 

BNA saith dowcccceccacncent Me 104,843 


‘Taken possession of and sold by mil- 
itary authorities : 








Bales. 
BN ov otccceiSes ans oc besos 24,328 
ish <4en5sinscnannteceeaneedns 24,928 

“ Sold by Treasury Department ; 
Bales. 
I iin vie cikciccreyampheonets 8,688 
VOR CRS b seer cesasuahences see 8,278 
AGEL “de dca tintae sees tances 6,961 
Total in all the States.. ......... 136,782 

Shi in redemption of Erlanger 
mds and for sale in Europe...... 19,384 
Expended in payment of cottoncoupons 607 


Expended in payment for Army sn 
les on contract with Messrs. Gauth- 





5 PR Gua iit iekiciadicietncs 15,000 
Bs oasis ts ivtidestwiibh hcusies 171,723 

Leaving on hand...............0--+4+ 

yy! which there remain in Mississippi. By 

BS COL ive. ccepteneae nt 

ee eget: SG eee 

Gec rgia, South Carolina and Florida.. 12,245 
NE os seins Corie ccrseesiwenn 259,001 


“ Deducting the cotton in the Trans- 
Mississippi States, 67,653 bales, which 
may not be available, there will still re- 
main 191,348 bales, To these it will be 
proper to add for the estimated yield of 
the tithe tax on cotton 15,000 bales, giv- 
ing a total of 206,248, The greater part 
of the cotton left in Georgia, South Caro- 





lina and Florida has already been trans- 

rted or arrangements have been made 
bor its collection and transportation to the 
seaboard for shipment abroad. Contracts 
for the sale of cotton in Mississippi have 
been made, which will absorb about 20,000 
bales, including, provably, all of that 
now located in the exposed districts. A 
portion of the purchases in that State 
will also be taken up id warrants pay- 
able in cotton, issued in favor of the War 
Department for the purchase of military 
supplies. 


. * ea % * * 
“The following is a carefully prepared esti- 


mate of the number of bales which the tithe 
tax will probably yield :” 


Bales. 

Cotton tithe in North Carolina........ 550 
Cotton tithe in South Carolina......... 2,000 
Cotton tithe in Georgia. ............++. 8,500 
Cotton tithe in Alabama.............. 6,000 
Cotton tithe in Mississippi............ 2,000 
Cotton tithe in Florida.............+.. 800 
TRRUDL,.» «sinatacns ee a 14,850 


Fixances or tae Conreneracy.—About 
this time counterfeits began to appear of 
our Treasury notes, but they were not 
difficult of detection at first, as it seemed 
impracticable for the Yankees to use as 
mean paper, and print so badly as we did. 
These counterfeits were introduced in im- 
mense quantities by Federal soldiers aud 
speculators who crossed the line, and were 
advertised for sale all over the North. After 
atime better paper was introduced from 
Europe, and improved and extensive ma- 
chinery, and the money mills at Rich- 
mond and Columbia turned out bonds 
and notes nearly as bandsome as those 
of the enemy. They pease in qual- 
ity as they deteriorated in value. It 
ceased at last to be an object to counter- 
feit them. 

Up to this time Mr. Memminger esti- 
mated that $74,000,000 bad been issued 
of 8 per cent. bonds and call certificates 
and $206,000,000, interest-bearing an 
other notes. It employed the time of 72 
clerks regularly to sign the notes as fast 
as required, 

The war-tax was very generally as- 
sumed and paid by the States, and reach- 
ed $10,000,000 to August, 1862. 

Gold, which had remained at par with 
Confederate notes for the first four 
months of 1861, went up to 120 by the 
close of that year; averaged 135 during 
the first six months of 1862; was 150 in 
August, but jumped up suddenly to 250 
in September. It reached at the same 
time, as compared with Federal money, 
124 in New York. 

Prices of some of the articles sold at 
Sree sales in Charleston were as fol- 
ows : 
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“Sperm candles, No. 6, $280 to $2 50 per 
pound; soap, $1 56 to $1 60 per ponnd ; gun- 
wder tea, $10 Fo pound; men’s patent 
ingress Gaiters, $12 75 to $19 per pair ; ladies’ 
heeled Congress Gaiters, $13 per pair; Con- 
gaiters, $15 aie pair; s’ heavy 
ngress gaiters, $10 75 ed ark coffee, dam- 
eged, $1 524 per pound; ruled foolseap 3% 
$20 to $26 per ream ; ruled letter paper. 50 
to $20 per ream.” 





Some Inpication or Nortaern Senti- 
ment.—The Boston Courier, at this time, 
thus discoursed upon the situation : 


“We have been laboring under certain 
ve errors in respect to this rebellion, which 
t bien time were corrected. 
e have supposed there was a Union part 
in the South. ere is none. : 
“We have supposed the rebellion could be 
quelled in this campaign. It must last for 


years. 

“ We have supposed half a million of troops 
were sufficient to subjugate the revolted States, 
it will require at least a million and a half. 

“ This is the most serious of all our errors— 
this constantly undervaluing the strength of 
the enemy and over-estimating our own 
strength. The time has arrived when we must 
come up to the strength of our endeavor. Not 
aman less than a million and a half will be 
necessary. We must at once take measures to 
raise this number of troops, or the contest will 
be prolonged indefinitely. 

“ We supposed that pr subduing the reb- 
els, a small force would suffice to enforce 
obedience of the law. Such may be the case 
twenty years hence, but for the present, sa 
for the next ten years, we shall want a stand- 
ing army of not less than three hundred thou- 
sand men to — order in the South. The 

cople literally hate us. The women teach 
tred to their children, The clergy preach 
hatred from the pulpit. The growing genera- 
tion will be even more embittered against us 
than the present. Nothing but force can keep 
the country. For this purpose my estimate 
of three hundred thousand men is moderate.” 





Prisoners or War.—Wse often visited 


the prisoners at Richmond and other 
points, and were struck with the eviden- 
ces of humane management which exhib- 
ited themselves. It was practicable then 
to provide for the security and comfort 
of this class, and the disposition uni- 
versally was to doit. The enemy com- 
plain of us a great deal on this point, but 
the recent report of the U. S. Secretary 
of War shows that a larger number of 
Southerners died in Northern prisons, 
than Northerners who died in ours. Two 
of the former died out of every fifteen, 
and two of the latter out of every 23! ! 





Tuurspay.—Telegraphed that Presi- 
dent Davis has left for the Potomac, 
and that Jackson’s army has crossed, 
‘and that the Yankees under Wool were 
marching to meet him. 

Kirby Smith occupies Lexington, 
Keotacky, and is marching on Cinein- 
nati, 

Bragg has crossed the Cumberland, 
and is advancing on Louisville. 

Brilliant dash of Confederates at 
Bayou des Allemans, La, 

“Comrapes:—Our campaign opens 
auspiciously. The enemy is in full re- 
treat, with consternation and demuraliza- 
tion devastating his ravks. To secure 
the fruits of this condition, we must press 
on vigorously and unceasingly. 

“ Alabamians ! your State is redeemed. 
Tennesseeans! your Capital and State 
are almost restored without firing a gun. 
You return conquerors. Kentuckians ! 
the first great blow has been struck for 
your Srecbate. Soldiers from other States 
share the happiness of our more fortu- 
nate brothers, and will press on with them 
for the redemption of their homes and 
women.” [Signed, Braxton Brace. 
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Tue grandest, the vastest conception 
of the age is an accomplished fact—a 
girdle has been put around the globe in 
reality asin poetry, and the civilizations 
of the Old and New World, of Homer, 
Alexandria and Bonaparte, and of Wash- 
ington, Captain Smith and Pocahontas 
hold communion with each other by an 
electric spark! Glorious consummation, 
act worthy of the gods who piled Ossa 
upon Pelion and hurled mountains at 
each other in their warlike demonstra- 
tions in days of yore. Limit not again 
the achievements of the energy, the en- 
terprise and the daring spirit of our age 


| and country. With an iron wire grap- 
| pling the Continents and iron bands 
| three thousand miles in length across the 
boundless plains, rivers and mountains 
| of our own, connecting the shores of 
| the Atlantic and Pacific, the Nineteenth 
| Century might well rest in its giant 
| progress. Fact is here beyond all fiction. 
| Given the cable and there is no difficulty 
| at all about the railroad. That is next 
|in order. A nice ear might almost catch 
| already the scream of its locomotive. 
Worthy of the great work is the first 
message which leaps from Continent to 
Continent. Peace prevails in both. 
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We referred in our last to the beautiful 
charity which dictates in every part of the 
Southern land the formation of Memori- 
al Assoctations in honor of our noble and 
gallant dead. For that at Charleston, 
Mr. Timred, the most exquisite of our 
Southern poets, contributed an ode, which 
is worthy of the classic ages: is 

Sleep sweetly in your humble graves, 

Sleep martyrs of a fallen cause !— 


Though yet no marble column craves 
The pilgrim here to pause. 


in seeds of laurels in the earth, 
The garlands of your fame are sown ; 
And, somewhere, waiting for its birth, 
The shaft is in the stone. 


Meanwhile, your sisters forthe years 
Which hold in trust your storied tombs, 

Bring all they now can give you—tears, 
And these memorial blooms. 


Small tributes, but your shades will smile 
As proudly on those wreaths to-day, 
As when some cannon-moulded pile 
Shall overlook this Bay. 


Stoop angels hither from the skies! 
There is no holier spot of ground, 
Than where defeated valor lies 
By mourning beauty crowned. 


John N. Cardoza of Charleston, the 
veteran of the Southern press, favors 
us with a copy of his little volume en- 
tiled “ Reminiscences of Charleston,” and 
no son of that heroic old city, wherever 
in exile, should fail to send for the work. 
The reminiscences cover a hundred 
topics, which are all discussed with gra- 
phic pen, and will furnish some material 
for the Review hereafter. 

Next to Memorial Associations, the 
Relief, Orpian and Hospital Associations 
at the south, are all noble and Christian 
Charities, and speak volumes in favor of 
a people who, in the times of direst dis- 
tress and suffering, can still occupy 
themselves in thismanner. The address 
of the Hospital Association at New 
Orleans for disabled soldiers has reached 
our table, and powerfully appeals to the 
sympathies of every class. The Presi- 
dent of the association is General John 
B. Hood, of New Orleans, and among 
the Directors are Generals R. E. Lee, 
Buckner, Johnston, Preston, Beauregard, 
Hays, Longstreet, Hardee and Hampton. 

We extraci from the address: 


The subjects of the assistance proposed to 
be rendered by the jon are persons 
who, in consequence of their disabled con- 
dition, have no means of earning a support, 


but are left at preseat as a tax upon individu- 
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al charity. Many of the soldiers whom we 
propose to receive,in this institution will be 
enabled, under skillful su treatment, to 
resume the active pursuits of life, and not 
only to earn an adequate support, but con- 
tribute again to the prosperity of their 
a yy and to that of — oan. 
not pro to t vantages 
to be derived pao hd association to any one 
State, but all disabled soldiers from any part 
of the South will be equally entitled to receive 
he be ogee nate Bote: which we 
ope to co prove adeq rpose 
itis also contemplated to supply Ertificial 
limbs, and to defray the expense of convales- 
cents to their homes or to ether points where 
they may have obtained employment. 


In reply to some criticism ventured 
upon the spirit which characterized the 
volume, being published by Mr. Lossing, 
in illustration of the recent great war, 
we received a friendly letter from that 
gentleman, in which the following senti- 
ments occur : 

“T earnestly desire to have all the wounds 
which the conflict produced edily healed, 
and I should be glad to see it done without a 
visible cicatrix. The war illustrated the 
courage, the endurance, and the wonderful re- 
sources of the whole ——_ of the Republic ; 
and I desire a perfect union of that people as 
one great an po nation, working in 
harmony in the humanizing and christianizing 
efforts for the good of mankind, which, I be- 
lieve, is the d ag a of God in his late 
dealings with us. His hand is visible, to my 
eye, in the late war, working for the Rights 
of Man and the general happiness of the 
Human race.” 


The author (signing himself “ Diversi- 
ty”) of some Assays on Taxation and 
Reconstruction, which he sends us in 
pamphlet form, entertains novel views on 
the subject, and if his theories could be 
carried out the Millennium would speedily 
arrive. In ouropinion they can only be 
attempted after that epoch. He opposes 
all involuntary taxation, all restrictions 
upon commerce, and would require the 
holders of the National debt to take in 
payment the public lands in lieu of gold. 
The publishers of the pamphlet are C. B. 
Richardson & Co., New York. 

The same house send us their pros- 
pectus of a new Southern University 
Series, consisting of primers, spellers, 
readers and speakers revised by George 
Frederick Holmes, of the University of 
Virginia, with illustrations by Southern 
artists. It is intended that the produc- 
tions of Southern intellect shall bave full 
and able representation in the series. 
Mr. Holmes has also prepared an English 
Grammar and a Chronological History of 
the United States, which will shortly ap- 
pear. Other Professors in the Universi- 
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ty advertise works to be published by 
Richardson & Co., in French, Latin, 
Arithmetic and Mathematics. This is as 
it should be, and we hope to see a liberal 
encouragement extended to them. 


Hon. J. W. Clapp, « distinguished 
citizen of Mississippi, will receive our 
thanks for bis address delivered at the 
University of that State, on the 29th June 
last. Referring tothe wonderful change 
which has happened all over the South, 
the transition from devastation and car- 
nage to law, order, industry and enter- 
prise, Mr. Clapp eloquently says: 


“For four or five years the laws had been 
silent amid the clash of arms, and courts of 
justce had almost ceased to exist, and when 
the military authority, which had controlled 
everything, was subverted,and there was in 
fact no law, is there now, or has there been, 
another country or peo vie where. under such 
circumstances, civil and social disorders, and 
indeed the wildest anarchy, would not have 
occurred? And yet, no sooner does the 
smoke of battle clear away, than with an in- 
stinctive luve of law and order, communities 
are reorganized, the civil tribunals re-estab- 
lished, and— 

* Returning Justice lifts aloft her scale.’ 


“ At the commencement of the conflict we 
were, in the aggregate, beyond controversy, 
the wealthiest ae upon the glube, and 
possessed more of the elements of agricultu- 
ral and commercial power and prosperity. 
Many of our people had been reared in the 
lap of luxury, and a far larger proportion 
were surrounded with all the comforts of life 
in abundance, and exempt from the necessity 
of daily toil. Not -— was our surplus 
wealth, so to speak, swallowed up by millions 
and thousands of millions in the devour- 
ing vortex of war, but almost ev form 
of property was involved in indiscriu.inate 
destruction. Fenees and houses were burned ; 
farms pillaged and devastated; mills and 
manufactories destroyed ; commerce anni- 
hilated; business paralyzed; and our 
system of labor utterly subverted. Not only 
were those who had never known a want de- 

rived of all the luxuries to which they had 
boon accustomed, but thousands of cvr people 
were denied the comforte of life, and thou- 
sands more its very necessities, sothat mere 
subsistence, in mu!titud: 8 of cases anc some- 
times in whole communities, was, and is yet, 
a question of startling import. Under cata- 
mities so appalling where 1s there another 

eople that wonld not have staggered into 
Ecostase imbecility and despair? And yet 
not only were these incredible losses and trials 
borne by our people with a hervic and 
sublime fortitude, but with a marvelons 
promptness they adapted themselves to the 
new condition of affairs,—the corner-stone of 
a new social and industrial edifice was laid, 
and seon the Phenix, Prosperity, began to be 
evolved from the ashes of her furmer self.” 


There can be no doubt that cholera, in 
a mild form, prevails more or less in all 
of the large cities of the country, but it 
has nowhere assumed an epidemic form, 
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and probably will not, considering the 
careful police regulations which are be- 
ing adopted, and the enlarged knowledge 
of the disease and the treatment which 
it obtains. The disease in Europe has 
been shorn of much of its horrors, and 
some months since we introduced into 
the Review extracts upon the subject of 
its treatment from the Faculty at London. 
We now have before us an Essay on the 
same subject, by Dr. Warren Stone, 
which appears in the Medical Journal, 
of which he is associate Editor. The 
Doctor is known as the most distinguish- 
ed physician of New Orleans, and has a 
reputation which is world wide. He was 
considered an oracle in the early cholera 
epidemics at New Orleans. Our readers 
will be indebted to us for a few quota- 
tions from his excellent production : 


“ Next in importance to warding off cholera, 
is the ability to detect it at the outset. What 
are usually termed the premonitory symp- 
toms of Cholera, or Cholerine, are in reality 
the Cholera; and the destructive rice-water 
discharges bear the same relation to this dis- 
ease that black vomit does to yellow fever. 
Somme of these cases recover, but the majority 
sink under the pestilence. I believe that in 
the early stage, the disease is easily warded 
off, or the severer ge ig are prevented ; 
bat after the warning signs have passed un- 
heeded, the mischief is done; and it is as rea- 
sonable to expect to discover a successful 
treatment for this stage as for consumption 
after the lungs have been destroyed. 

“In the fall of 1848, when Cholera appeared, 
I was lame from rheumatism, so that I could 
not ride; but I gave advice toa great many 
families. I advised them to watch carefully, 
and if any member had derangement of the 
bowels, to send him to bed; and my medium 
prescription for adults was fifteen to twenty 
grains of quinine, eight or ten of calomel, and 
two or three of opium, made into six pills. 
One to be administered every hour or two 
until all symptoms subsided. No deaths of 
Cholefa occurred, either in the families or 
among the servants of those who sought and 
followed this advice. Animal broth and a lit- 
tle brandy and water may be useful. If the 
discharges are copious and exhausting, astrin- 
gents are proper, and moderate use of opiates. 
Among the astringents, I think Xino is the 
best. I have never seen anything but in- 
creased distress to the patient from any of the 
heating and stimulating substances that con- 
stitute so many Cholera remedies, Calome! I 
have seen used from the dose of a quarter of a 
grain, to half-ounce doses. The small doses 
are useful in this stage of the disease, and I 
think has more curative effect than anything 
else. The half-ounce doses do not deserve a 
comment. There is a condition of the mu- 
cous membrane even in the cullapse that calo- 
mel operates favorably on; and I believe 
when properly given, assists in preventing 
what has n termed the consecutive fever. 
Half or a whole grain of calomel dropped on 
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the tongue every half hour or oftener, until 
ten or twelve xzrains are administered, often 
relieves the vomiting and fecal disch 8, 
and leaves a favorable condition compared to 
that left by heating stimalanis. The best that 
ean be done for the cramps is to secure a stout 
attendant or two who can straighten the limbs 
and take the kinks out of the muscles, Sina- 

isms, like a hot iron, distress the patient, and 
Rot bags of salt or bran annoy very much, and 
seem to exhaust without doing any good, 

“Ice water to drink, and ice water to the 
surface, is not only the must grateful remedy, 
but it favors reaction more than all the inter- 
nal and external stimulants that can be ap- 
plied.” 





After the quotation which was made in 
the last number of the Review, showing 
how interesting were the topics discuss- 
edin Dr. Craven’s admirable little work 
upon the “ Prison Life of Jefferson Davis,” 
it will be unnecessary to make more than 
brief reference to it now. Dr. Craven 
has earned the lasting gratitude of all 
good men, North and South, by his noble, 
generous, and self-sacrificing course to- 
wards the illustrieus State prisoner. His 
work will be a lasting memorial to his 
own fame, as to that of the ill-fated cap- 
tive, who has proved himself equal to 
either fortune—a dungeon or a court. 
Every page will be read with keenest in- 
terest. The work is published by Carle- 
ton, New York. 

From M. Doolady, Publisher, New 
York, we receive Hvebuck, a novel, whose 
scenes are laid in Virginia, during the 
recent war. The work is written in a 
spirited manner, and has much to do 
with secession, the negroes, etc., ete. It 
is one of a class of romances with which 
our literature will abound for the next 
half a century, 

The Appletons favor us with 


1. Live and Times of Andrew Johnson, 


2. Sherbrooke, by H. B. G., author of 
Madge. The latter.is dedicated to the 
young women of the Republic, who, it is 
hoped, will glean strength, courage, and 
patience from its pages, and a love of 
Christian wisdom. 

President Johnson is viewed from a 
national stand-point, and receives a noble 
vindication from the aspersions of his 
enemies. His public and private career 
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are prominently developed, and his con- 
sistency as a statesman, Every citizen of 
the Republic should familiarize himself 
with the volume, The attitude of Mr. 
Johnson on the great questions which 
distract the land places him in the fore- 
most rank of the great names of history, 
and patriots in ages to come will revere 
his memory, and emulate his example. 

Messrs. Lippincott & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, put us in possession of a “ Rebel 
War Clerk's Diary,” in two volumes, 

The author, J. B. Jones, who was long 
connected with the newspaper press, and 
was a sincere and true patriot, espoused 
very early the cause of the revolution 
which he had opposed, and accepted a 
position under the Confederate Govern- 
ment, which he held at Montgomery and 
Richmond, during the entire war. All 
who bad business with the departments 
will remember him as the indefatigable 
chief of the Passport Office, from which 
his opportunities of observation and in- 
formation were of consequence very 
great. He has availed himself of this in 
bis work, and furnishes muck in relation 
to the secret history of the government, 
Of what was going on outside of Rich- 
mond his knowledge was limited, and 
this is the field which we have select- 
ed for ourself, but we shall very often 
refer to the pages of our friend for illus- 
trations. He is now in his grave, poor 
fellow, having just lived long enough to 
complete his work, which will long live 
as an able and interesting chronicle of 
the ‘‘ times that tried men’s souls.” For 
the sake of his family, as for its intrinsic 
merits, we trust the work will pass 
through many editions. There are points 
in it which we shall criticise hereafter. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers send; 

lr. Four Years in the Saddle, by Col. 

Harry Gilmor. 
2. Homes Without Hands, by the Rev. 
J. G. Wood. 

The fame of Harry Gilmor, as a dash- 
ing cavalry leader of the war, will com- 
mend his work to readers North and 
South. It is written with the life and 
spirit of romance, but bas all the merits 
of authentic history. Col. Gilmor was 
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twice a prisoner of war at the North, and 
gives this testimony: “I have been 
among the prisoners at Columbia, Salis- 
bury, Danville and Richmond, and it is 
my belief that the prisoners at the South 
were better fed than we were, and had a 
greater variety of food, and more of it. 
They got the same rations as our soldiers 
in the field. If there was privation it was 
caused by our poverty, not our will.” 
“Homes without Hands” is a superb 
volume, in matter, appearance, and illus- 
trations. It describes the habitations of 
animals according to their principles of 
construction. Insects, birds, reptiles, 
animals of every kind figure in the vol- 
ume, and their nests, caves, dens, are 
beautifully shown in the engravings with 
which it abounds. No one interested in 
Natural History should be without the 
work. It is worthy of a place in every 
parlor, and in every gentleman’s library, 
We are charmed with it. The author, 
who is an Englishman, bas published 
other able works upon Natural History. 
In a recent number we promised a care- 
ful perusal of, and some remarks upon, d/r. 
Greeley’s superbly illustrated work up- 
on the American Conflict, of which the 
first volume has appeared, The promise 
will not be forgotten. Though we have 
never agreed with the author upon polit- 
ical matters, we have ever respected 
his personal worth, honesty and integ- 
rity. His errors have been only of the 
head. Hence be was opposed to the 
war at its inception, was anxious to treat 
with our Commissioners in Canada, has 
always favored universal amnesty, and 
recently offered to become the bail of 
Jefferson Davis. In an interesting inter- 
view with him last summer in New York, 
he was far from even advocating the trial of 
the prisoner, unless his friends required 
it, but gave utterance to the most liberal 
and manly sentiments in regard to the 
unhappy condition of the country. We 
honor and respect him for them, what- 
ever his idiosyncrasies in other matters. 
We learn from their circular, that J. P. 
Morton & Co., of Louisville, Kentucky, 
the largest publishing house in the South, 
have issued a series of approved School 
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Books, adapted to our institutions of 
learning. Among others, are Butler’s 
Readers, Grammars, and Speakers, also 
Towne’s Arithmetic and Algebra, etc. 
They deserve encouragement and sup- 
port, 





The following publications were re- 
ceived too late for notice in this number, 
but shall be noticed in the next: 

From D. Appleton & Uo. 
Taxation. By Sir 8. M. Peto. 
Brevity in Chess—Hazletine Harkness, 
—Introductory Latin Book. 
From Harper & Brothers. 
Phemie Keller. ¥.G. Traftord: 
Land at Last, Edmund Yates. 
From M. Doolady. 
History of the Gipsies. W. Simson. 
Ten Years of a cifetime. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Hosmer. 





The mission of General Beauregard to 
Europe, in aid of the finances of the New 
Orleans and Great Northern Railroad, is 
understood to have been a success, and 
the result is, the prospects of the corpor- 
ation are most encouraging. The propo- 
sal was accepted to fund the accrued in- 
terest as a second mortgage, and to begin 
at an early day the payment of interest 
upon the original bonds. The American 
bondholders will no doubt at once fall 
into the arrangement. 





We have upon our table a prospectus 
of the American Industrial Agency, re- 
cently established in New York, at No. 
40-42 Broadway, under charters obtained 
from the States of Tennessee and Vir- 


-ginia. The Association proposes branch- 


es in the several States, and to make 
advances to its stockholders which shall 
enable them to cultivate their estates, 
We advise all who would study the sub- 
ject, to apply for a copy of the pamphlet. 
We have space for but 9 single extract 
from it: 


“The charter was prepared after long and 
careful study of the principles and practical 
details of administration of the credits Fou- 
cier and Mobilier, and combines all the 
features of both those a jena en 
In offering you the privilege of participating 
in its benefits, we do not propose to charge 
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you a usurious rate of interest for advances, 
nor to demand a surrender of any part of your 
crop, or of your lands, nor the option of buy- 
ing your lands at their present depreciation ; 
nor to control the sale and disposal of your 
crops through agepts unknown to you. On 
the cuntrary, by thé strength of your associ- 
ated credit sustained by the harmonious ac- 
tion of all the branches, under the supervision 
of a council elected by yourselves, we propose 
to reduce the rate of interest on advances to 
stockholders even below the present legal 
rates; to relieve you of the necessity of sacri- 
ficing your lands; to allow the stockholders 
of each Branch Agency to choose their own 
officers and agents and to obtain and pay over 
to you in full the highest possible price on 
your products, at the least possible cost for 
‘churges and commissions, which charges 
and commissions, less the actual incidental 
expenses, will be repaid to the subscribers in 
the shape of dividends on their shares.” 





G2 We thank F. 8. Pease, Buffalo, N. Y. 
for a valuable pamphlet upon the Manufactur- 
ing Interests of that city, and shall refer to it 
more fully in our next issue. 





¢@ Mr. Stein's article on the Mississippi, 
having been unavoidably omitted, will appear 
in an early issue; as will also a very interest- 
ing and valuable paper upon Arkansas, made 
up from the Builetin and Reports of an Asso- 
claticn at Little Rock. 





[ae We credited erroneously to the Vew 
Orleans Crescent, instead of Timea, the re- 
marks in a recent number on the history of 
Perrique Tobacco, so famous in the West. 


REVIEW ADVERTISING INDEX. 

Aut advertisements in the Review will 
be regularly noted in this Index. Our 
terms are the same as before the war, 
and considering the large circulation of 
the Review in every part of the Union, 
and especially in the Southern States, 
its limits should be oceupied. Merchants 
and mauufacturers of the South, and 
those having lands for sale, would do 
well to imitate in advertising the enter- 
prise of Northern cities. Our pages are 
open to all, and it is from this source 
only that the Review can be made re- 
munerative. 


Agricaltural Implements—Machinery, etce.—R. H. 
Allen & Cu.; Daniel Pratt ; Pitkin, Wiard & 
Co. Emery Brothers. 

W, G. Clemons, Brown & Co. 

Books, Bibles, etc —James Potts ; John P. Mor- 
ton & Co. 

Bouts aud Shoes.—John Slater. 
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Bankers and Exch: .—~Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
C. W. Purcell & Co. ; E. Q. Beil; Luckwuud 
& Co.: Connor & Wilson 

—_— and Maren; yen ete ; Mor- 
gan loud, Mur y 

Charleston, 8. C., Directory. 


Clothing, Shirts, &.—S. N. Moody ; Henry Muvore 
& Genung. 


Collection and Commission Merchants.—Tay lor, 
Dry Ganle Dat ~~ : 
— ler, Broom & Clap; 
Druggist—8. Mansfield & Co. Jas. Gonegal. 
Emigration Companies.—John Williams. 
Bee De — Meyer & Co; J. W. Orr. 
Express Companies.—Southern. 
Fertilizers, ete.—John S. Reese & Co.; Allen & 
Needles; Ba’ & Sons; Graham, Emieu 
& Passmore ; Tasker and Clark. 
Fancy Goods.—J. M. Bowen & Co, 
Fire Arms.—B. Kitbridge & Co, 
Garden Seeds, ete.—D., Landreth & Sons, 
Grocers.—Baskerville, Sherman & Co. 
Hotels —Exchange Hotel, Burnet House 
Hardware, etc.—G. Wolfe Bruce ; C. H. Slocomb ; 
Choate & Co.; Orgill, Bros. & Co. ; E. Rob- 
bins & Bradley. 


Insurance Companies.— tna ; Accidental. 

mo ings, etc.—Robert Wood & Co.; W. P, 

Iron Safes. —Herring & Co. 

Jewelry, ete.—Tiffany & Co.; Ball, Black & Co. 

Lawyers.—Ward & Jones. 

Liquors.— L. L. Burrell & Co- 

Loan Agency.—Department Business, ete —Na- 
tional Bank of Metropolis, ae 

Machinery, Steam Engines, Saw Millis, Carding, 


Spiening and Weaving, etc.—Bridesburg Man- 

ufacturing Company, Jacob B. Schenck : Poole 
& Hunt: Smith & Sayre: Jas. A. Robinson ; 
Geo. Page & Co.; Edmund M, Ivens; Lane & 
Bodley ; Joseph Harrison, Jr. ; J. E. Steven- 
son. J. H. Duval. 

Mill Stones.—J, Bradford & Co. 

Miltary Equipmeuts.—J. M. Migeod & Son. 

etc.—Brandreth’s ; . W. - 

ae “Radway & Co. ; Tories Oo. iene 

Musical Instruments.—F. Zogbaum & Fairchild ; 
Sonntagg & Beggs. 

Masonic Embiems.-—B. T. Hayward 

Nurseries,—El!wanger & Barry. 

Organs—Parlor, ete.—Peloubet, Pelton & Co. 

Paint, ete —Pecora Lead and Color Company. 

Patent Limbs.—W. Se!pho & Son. 

Pens—R. Esterbrook & Co. 

Perfumers.—C. T. Lodge. 

Pianos.—W. Knabe & Co, 

Rope.—J. T. Douglas. 

Scales.—Fairbanks & Co. 

Straw Goods.—Bostwick, Sabin & Clark. 

Steamships.—James Connoly & Co. ; Livingston, 
Fox & Co, 

Stationers.—Francis & Loutrel; E. R. Wagener. 

Soap, Starch, etc.—B. T. Babbit. 

Southern Bitters, etc.—C. H. Ebbert & Co. 

Sewing Machines.—Singer & Co; Finkle & Lyon. 

Steel.—Sanderson Brothers & Co. 

Silver and Plated Ware.—Windle & Co. ; Wm. 
Wilson & Son. W. Gale, Jr. 

Tobacco Dealers, etec.—Dohan, Carroll & Co. 

Tin Ware.—S. J. Hare & Co. ; J. B. Duval & Son, 

Tailors.—Derby & Co.; Harlem & Co. 

Wire Work Railings, ete.—M Walker & Sons. 

Wane Machines and Wringers and Mangles.— 





Browning ; Jno. Ward & Co. ; Oakey & 
Keating. Robt, Duncan. 





